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DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of place. It mars lives and 


homes and people. “Tis the best of good manners to be clean. 
A cake of HAND SAPOLIO is half a social introduction, 





CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. Country soil is jus 
clean dirt — wholesome, but not pretty. Both yield to HANp 
SAPOLIO. The daintiest soap made. Indispensable to every one 
who desires the real beauty of perfect cleanliness. 





THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. If they be 
kept in perfect order by constant and intelligent bathing a very 
general source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND SAPOLIO 
is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt— HAND SAPOLIO removes it. Other 


soaps either gloss over the pores,or by excess of alkali absorb 
the healthful secretions which they contain, 


Its price is small, its use a fine habit. 
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Tue King. “ Thou shalt bave charge, and sovereign trust, berein.” 
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A Night’s Ride with Arab Bandits 


BY CHARLES 


him of an indefinite something, but 

the workings of his wily old Arab 
mind, its reasons and its purposes, were 
to me as mysterious as the great wastes 
of the Sahhra (Sahara) over which for 
days we had been crawling, and as elusive 
as the noxious sand-lizards which 
again scurried from beneath 
horses’ feet. 

The long, hot caravan trail along 
which we had crawled during the day 
had_ led the sun-secorched rocky 
wastes of the Djebel Nagahza (Nagahza 
Mountains), and at sundown emptied 
us into the little Arab town of Khoms. 
Here we parted with a small caravan 
forty camels strong bound for Misurata, 
with which we had travelled for the last 
three days. My two men, Mohammed 
and Ali, who were on foot, drove a large 
fast-walking pack-donkey; while Mu- 
raiche, like myself, rode an Arab stal- 
lion. His bent old figure, now ahead of 
me, now by my side, seemed lost in the 
folds of his barracan. 

Some months previously, a viséed pass- 
port and other documents had landed me 
safely within the confines of the town of 
Tripoli, and later, after some difficulty, 
permission to travel into the desert had 
been granted by the Turkish Pasha who 
commanded the Turkish forees in that 
country. Many Arabs there were in the 
town who would gladly have risked the 
dangers of the desert as dragomen, but 
as my object was to obtain information 


[him of en in Muraiche, suspected 


now 


and our 


over 
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of 


also as 


life, a who could act 
interpreter was indispensable; 
and Muraiche proved to be the only avail- 


able man. 


desert man 


It is true that he had an un- 
savory record, and 1 was so warned by 
certain members of the little English 
colony there. But his broken English 
and lingua Franca were valuable assets; 
besides, forewarned was forearmed, so it 
came about that Muraiche picked the 
other men and became my dragoman. 

Since sunrise, as we approached Khoms, 
a change had come over Muraiche; he 
no longer obeyed my orders with alacrity, 
and when several times it was necessary 
for me to repeat them sharply, he seemed 
to awaken with a start from deep medita- 
tion. This, at the time, I attributed to 
the fatigue of our journey and antici- 
pated relaxation, for I had promised a 
rest at Khoms. Following the custom of 
the country, I reported to the Turkish 
governor on our arrival, and saw my men 
and animals comfortably fixed in a fon- 
duk (caravansary), with orders to have 
everything in readiness to start at two 
the following afternoon, then spent the 
night at the house of Mr. Tate, the only 
Englishman in the place. 

This night in mid-July and the fol- 
lowing night, strangely different, stand 
out strongly in my memory—perhaps for 
the contrast with the dusty, monotonous 
travelling of other days, and the sleeping 
in dirty, crowded fonduks: or, perhaps, 
in contrast with each other. If you 
would know the pleasure of bathing, of 
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sleeping between the snow-white sheets 
bed, day after day on 
the burning, scorching, yellow-red sand 
of the Sahhra; fill your eyes, nose and 
ears, your very soul, with its fine-pow- 
dered dust; tie your handkerchief, after 
the manner of the Touaregs, across your 
mouth to prevent evaporation, that your 
throat may not parch too much. Travel 
early and late to make the most of the 
cool of the morning and evening. Sleep 
light!y if you are a lone stranger, and 
do net mind the uncomfortable lump of 
your pistol-holsters under your arm: 
they are better in your hands than in the 
other  fellow’s. So sunburnt, 
saddle-sere, and tired with long riding 
and little sleep, you find, what I did, a 
bath of delicious cold brought 
from an old Roman well still used by 
the Arabs in Khoms, and a snow-white 
bed, give praise to Allah. Then let the 
barbaric wild Sudanese 
distance and the musical 
Muezzin melt away with 

into the quiet of the 


of a travel 


when, 


water, 


noises of a 
dance in the 
chant of the 
your thoughts 
African night. 

IIad it not been for a casual stroll 
through the Suk the next forenoon my 
men might now be recounting a different 
yarn over their smoking kief and coos- 
coos. I threaded my way among men, 
animals, shacks, seattered garden pro- 
duce, grains and wares which covered 


the ground in interesting heaps, and as 
I pushed through a small crowd which 
had gathered about me, their curiosity 
and ecupidity aroused by a gold filling 
in one of my teeth, I stopped for a mo- 


the middle of an 
Marabout (saint’s 
Muraiche was engrossed in a 
conversation with one of the ir- 
regular guards, an Arab in the Turkish 
employ. Disappearing unobserved to an- 
other part of the Suk, I should have 
thought no more of the matter, but for 
the fact that when later in the morn- 
ing these two met in my _ presence, 
by the Governor’s palace, they omit- 
ted the customary b’salaams and effu- 
sive greetings of Mohammedan acquaint- 
ances, and by no word or sign betrayed 
the least recognition. 

Reminding Muraiche of my previous 
orders to have everything in readiness 
hy two o’clock, I sauntered up to lunch at 


For there in 
beside a 


ment. 
epen space 
tomb), 


lew 
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Mr. Tate’s. The route to my Hhext po 

of destination, the little town of Kuss 
bat, was not only over a rough mountai 
ous country, but it was considered by ¢] 
Arabs dangerous on account of thiey 
3eing under the necessity of making t! 
journey that day, I was anxious to arriy 
there by sundown. Consequently, why 
by half past two none of my outfit h; 
put in an appearance, I despatched o 
of the house servants to learn the reas: 

First by wily excuses, and then by op: 
mutiny, my men delayed the departu: 
until half past five, when by threats | 
appeal to the Turkish Pasha to hav 
them thrown into prison and engage new 
men, we were finally ready to start. 

“ But a guard, Arbi (master)?” Twic 
Muraiche had asked the question, and 
twice I answered him that I hed notified 
the Turkish officials of my intention to 
depart at two o’clock. Had they intended 
to send a guard they would have done so. 
However, being desirous of conforming 
to custom, I sent Muraiche to the Gov 
ernor’s palace with instructions to report 
our departure, but not to ask for a guard, 
as personally I shared in the common 
opinion that often the traveller is safer 
without one. 

I watched Muraiche after he rounded a 
corner and disappeared at a gallop down 
the narrow street to the palace, from 
which, immediately reappearing, he set 
off to a different quarter of the town. 
Questioned on his return, he replied that 
an officer had sent him to notify a guard 
who was to go with us. 

“ You'll see your way all right, for the 
full moon ought to be up in about two 
hours, but ride last,” were Tate’s part- 
ing words. It was good advice and had 
often been given me before. To travel- 
lers in North Africa, particularly those 
among the French colonists of Tunis 
and Algeria, the saying, “ Never allow 
an Arab to ride behind you,” has be- 
come an adage, and this night in the 
Gharian I proved its worth. 

We rode to the top of the steep trail, 
down which the slanting afternoon sun- 
heams shot by in golden shafts. Back 
and beyond us these sun shafts sped, 
until striking the white walls of Khoms 
they broke, spilling over them a flood of 
orange gold, diffusing her surrounding 
olive groves and date-palms with a gold- 
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een, and through the shimmering, 

ting gold mist above it all sparkled a 
ntillating sea of blue. 

Our course now lay almost due south 
the region of the Djebel Gharian, the 
vion I had hoped 
enter and pass 

hrough by day. 

Resting on the site 


ancient Lebda of 


he Romans, my gold- 
en city of Khoms lay 
nearly an hour’s ride 


behind us, and as yet 
no guard, to my en- 
tire satisfaction. This 
vas short-lived, how- 
ver, for soon a yell, 
such as I had never 
et heard loosed from 
the throat of a hu- 
man being, caused us 
suddenly to drawrein. 
Down the steep, rocky 
incline, where an or- 
dinary horseman 
could but carefully 
pick his way, out on 
to the sandy plateau 
upon which we had 
just ridden, riding 
wild and giving his 
wiry little animal free 
rein, dashed a guard, 
and when abreast of 
us drew up short out 
of a full run, after 
the manner of Arab 
horsemen. 
“B’salaam” to Mu- 
raiche, and a nod of 
the head to me, which 
[ slightly reciproca- 
ted; yes, very slight- 
ly, for before me was the one man out of 
all the Arabs I had ever seen that I would 
have chosen last for a companion that 
night. There in the glow of the late aft- 
ernoon sunlight, the stock of his short 
carbine resting on his saddle, and the 
sweat making bright the high lights on 
his evil, brassy-bronze face, sat the worst 
cutthroat it was ever my fortune to look 
upon, — Muraiche’s friend, he of the 
market-place. 
Although I had learned not to judge 


men too much by appearances, | 


re- 
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After a short con 
Muraiche, during which 
peculiar eyes 


solved to watch him. 
with 
guard’s 


versation 
the scanned me 
from the rowels of my spurs to the top 
of my sun-helmet, I knew that the main 
objects of his search- 
ing glance were in 
my holsters, covered 
by my jacket; mean- 
time, however, I lost 
no detail of his weap- 
on, a  hammerless 
magazine rifle of 
modern make. Then 
he addressed me in 
Arabic, but not speak- 
ing the language, I 
turned to Muraiche. 

“He tells us to 
start,” the latter re- 
plied. 

This sudden as- 
sumption of leader- 
ship came most unex- 
pectedly, his seeming 
intention being to 
bring up the rear. 
Now Arabs are dar- 
ing though ignorant; 
but like all Orientals, 
fully respect only one 
thing, and that is a 
just and strong hand, 
which they must feel 
in order to appre- 
ciate. Consequently 
my course was plain. 

“Tell the guard to 
head the caravan, and 
that if he goes with 
me, he goes as one of 
my men.” As we got 
under way, the guard 
rode slowly ahead, 
meanwhile taking sidelong glances at me, 
out of the corners of his villainous gray- 
green eyes, filled with all the hatred of 
the Moslem for the Christian. I realized 
that never in my life had the assets and 
liabilities of my status quo received such 
careful auditing. 

When the great red lantern of the sun 
disk had sunk beneath the earth-line, 
from without the deep mysterious val- 
leys crept the blue-violet mist films of 
twilight shadows, absorbing and leaven- 
ing into their dark tones the brighter 
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crimson afterglow, against which moved 
the dark shapes of horses and men. Sud- 
denly they bunched themselves and the 
guard dismounted, then Mohammed and 
Ali went on with the pack-donkey. 

“The guard’s saddle-girth is broken,” 
Muraiche informed me. “ But we will 
fix it, and you ean ride on very slowly.” 

“1 will wait,” 
lreplied, my 
hand instinctive- 
ly resting on one 
of my pistols. 

“But you ride 
on, Muraiche.” 
The girth was 
soon “fixed,” 
which consisted 
in a vain effort 
to hitch it up an- Mi, 
other hole. { aN 

Steeper and 
more rugged grew 
the trail, and we 
entered the range 
of the Gharian. 
As daylight dim- 
med, an uncom- 
fortable darkness 
hung over the 
mountains for a 
short space; then 
the moon - glow 
appeared in the 
East, and soon 
the moon itself 
lifted its pale 
distorted shape 
above the _ hori- 
zon, and suf- 
fused everything 
with its pale blue-green light, so cool 
and satisfying to the eye and mind in 
contrast to the hot sun glare that dur- 
ing the day reflected through to the 
very brain. 

But the dark shadow masses of boul- 
ders, parched shrub patches, and shaded 
slopes, what uncanny things might they 
not contain? And those gorges, too, 
which in the day reflected heat like an 
even from their hot, red sides? Now 
they were cold, dank, and foreboding, 
and a shudder passed over me. For a 
moment a sense of weakness, of fear, of 
almost helplessness, took possession of 
me; then I reasoned with myself. I was 


MURAICHE, THE Wity OLD DRAGOMAN 


tired, unduly apprehensive, the cond 

tions of heat and long days in the sad 
dle had overtaxed my nerves. I fell ¢, 
watching the agile bodies of my Aral 

on foot, as, tiring of the pace, the 

dropped back, until just in front of me. 
Mohammed in particular; how the light 

and shadows played over his great, 
powerful, anima! 
like form, how 
subtly his shoul 
der and eal{ 
muscles moved 
under the sleek, 
dark skin; how 
they fascinated 
me! Willingly 
through the long 
journey they had 
served me,save at 
Khoms, I started; 
my dreaming 
suddenly ended, 
and almost in- 
voluntarily my 
spurs caused my 
horse to start 
ahead. The two 
men had so im: 
perceptibly _less- 
ened their pace 
that now they had 
dropped just back 
of me, one on 
either side of my 
horse, and in Mo- 
hammed’s ~ hand 
was a_ wicked- 
looking knobbed 
club, which usu- 
ally he had kept 
stuck in one of the packs. I knew that 
each carried a long Arab knife, so I or- 
dered Muraiche to tell the men to keep 
alongside the donkey. 

Down the other side of the moonlit 
valley I saw a caravan coming towards 
us heading for Khoms. Taking a small 
note- book from my pocket, I wrote, 
“Should any accident occur to me, 
thoroughly investigate my men, including 
the guard,” and signed it. Tearing the 
leaf from the book and folding it, I 
watched the great lumbering camels ap- 
proach us, and dropped a little farther 
behind, intending to give it to the head 
man of the caravan for him to bear to 
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Then I 


the circumstances 


decided 


there 


Pasha at Khoms. 


under 


the 


that was 


not sufficient evidence to thus prejudice 


the Turkish authorities against my men, 
so I chewed it up and spat it into a 
patch of sand-lilies. 

From the distance came the faint re- 
port of a gun. Every one of my men 
heard it, I knew, but no comment was 
made, and we pushed deeper into the 
mountains. On our left, looking toward 
the moon, objects were indistinct in the 
half-tone and shadow, while seen from 
there we appeared in full moonlight. 
Now and again I sensed moving shadows 
from that direction, but it was some 
time before I was sure that they were 
living forms following us, perhaps 
hyenas, jackals, or some sly chetah. 

As we made sharp turns at times in 
rounding the mountains, and their sides 
stood out in silhouette against the sky, 
I bent low on my neck and 
watched intently. At one of these 
turns where the sky cut deep into 
the mountainside, leaving every trregu- 
larity in relief against it, I noticed that 
men were following us, parallel to our 
course and a little ahead of it. First, 
away up on the side, a fezzed head and 
the barrel of a long Arab flintlock bobbed 
against the sky for a second, as, dodging 
eatlike among the rocks, their owner 
rounded the side. Then a second and a 
third appeared, and I knew we were fol- 
lowed by thieves. This was not com- 
forting; but if we were attacked, the 
guard’s rifle, Muraiche’s old-fashioned 
five-shooter, and my two revolvers would 
be more than a match for them in point 
of armament. 

One thing puzzled me, however, until 
later. The manner of these desert 
thieves being invariably to attack from 
the rear, I could not account for their 
seeming to forge ahead of us. Watching 
my men, I saw that they, too, were aware 
of the thieves; and Muraiche, who had 
been watching me closely when we occa- 
sionally rode abreast, remarked: “ This 
is a bad country here; I think robbers are 
following us.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “there are men off 
there,—I have seen three.” 

“Allah knows, everything is in 
hand of Allah. 


nor power 


horse’s 


the 
‘There is neither might 
save in Allah, the High, 
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the Mighty.” La! 
ride behind, it is dangerous; 
ter ride first.” 

“Then I will ride last, Muraiche, 

I have the best weapons, and I can sho 
better than any of you.” 

After a sharp turn we wound along 
valley side. Just below us the den 
foliage of an ancient olive grove shut ou 
every gleam of light from its black i: 
terior, the gnarled old branches reac! 
ing out as though to drag into th« 
depths any who might come within their 
grasp, and the same weird sensations of 
awe passed over me which I had felt as 
boy when I pored over Doré’s illustrations 
of the wandering Dante and Virgil in 
that wonderful, gruesome nether world. 

My sensation was complete when, a 
though it was the most natural thing i: 
the world for a small caravan to leav 
the trail, dangerous at its best, my guard 
led and the men proceeded to follow him 
toward the dark wood, which it was mani 
festly their purpose to enter. 

“Muraiche,” I called, “why are th 
men leaving the trail?” Perhaps he did 
not hear, for the ground was rough, and 
the stones rattled down the steep bank 
“ Muraiche,” I called loudly and peremp- 
torily, as I rode up to him, “tell th 
men to halt,” at the same time drawing 
one of my pistols and resting it across 
my saddle. Then I repeated the question. 

“The guard says it is shorter,” Mu- 
raiche replied, still following the guard. 

“Then let the guard take it if he 
chooses. Order the men on to the trail,” 
and we serambled our horses and donkey 
up the steep incline. 

The guard turned in his saddle for a 
moment, made a low reply to Muraiche, 
then descended and disappeared in the 
darkness. Skirting the wood for ha'lf a 
mile, we passed beyond it, and my already 
well-aroused suspicions of intended 
treachery on the part of my men were 
confirmed, when in spite of the fact that 
the guard had by far the fastest-walking 
horse of our outfit and had taken a 
shorter route, there was no sign of him 
until we had passed a hundred yards be- 
yond the grove and halted. 

As he emerged I heard the faint click 
of his carbine as he pulled the bolt to a 


Arbi, you must 
you had | 


*This saying is used by Moslems when 
anything alarming occurs. 
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full-ecock, upon which, half turning my 
horse, I awaited him; as he neared us I 
saw that he had been running his horse, 
which was breathing hard and sweating. 
Then the truth flashed upon me: my men 
were in league with the thieves, who, by 
a preconcerted arrangement, had gone 
ahead and hidden in the grove,—there to 
set upon me in the darkness, relying on 
my confidence in the guard to follow his 
lead. Failing in their end, the guard 
had stopped to parley with them and 
then made up time. Had their place of 
ambush not been so evidently dangerous 


SAT MURAICHE’S FRIEND—HE OF 


THE MARKET-PLACE 


to enter, they might have been successful. 
Nor would it have been the first time a 
guard and outfit had returned without 
the Arbi, telling a good story of how 
they were attacked by thieves and escaped 
while he was killed. 

Now here in front of me that pictu- 
resque, venomous-looking devil sat, his 
rifle full-cocked across the pommel of his 
saddle, my other men at a little distance 
to my right, and I a good mark with my 
white sun-helmet, but my revolver rest- 
ing on my saddle covered the guard. 

“Muraiche, tell the guard to uncock 
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his rifle. 


It might go off by accident.” 
With a sullen look the guard obeyed. 


“ Now tell him to ride first to protect 
the goods. Let the men with the pack- 
donkey follow, then you behind them. 
Vil last. If any thieves approach 
within gun-shot, warn them away at once 
or I shall fire. You understand ?” 

“Yes, Arbi,”’ and we strung out in 
single file. My purpose was to place the 
guard who possessed the most effective 
weapon where it was practically of no 
use against me; for this gave me a screen 
of the men and 
from Mohammed 
tirely upon their 
me, so while in that position there was 
nothing to fear from them. As for Mu- 
raiche, he was under my direct surveil- 
lance with the advantage all my way, as 
I rode with drawn weapon. 

But I knew the Arab well enough to 
know that so long as he is not excited 
or his fanaticism aroused he will not 
risk his skin while strategy will 
serve his ends; and also knew that I had 
no one to depend upon but myself, and 
that my safety lay in maintaining as 
far as possible a normal condition of 
things. So I watched; watched my men 


ride 


animals. The danger 
and Ali depended en- 
ability to close in on 


own 


AT THE BREAST OF MOHAMMED 


in front, and watched to the side and be- 
hind for signs of the thieves, of whom | 
caught glimpses now and again. My 
Arabs’ conjunction with these men 
thwarted, it was but natural that they 
should communicate: with each other to 
further their plans, and in various ways 
they sought to do this. While caravan 
men, when marching through a safe dis- 
trict and many strong, often chant to 
ease their dreary march or to pacify the 
camels, in our- circumstances the less at- 
tention we could draw to ourselves the 
better. So when Mohammed started to 
chant in a loud voice by way of giving 
information, I ordered him to be quiet. 

Again, as we rounded a sharp bend, Ali 
made a break for the brush, but he 
started a second too soon. I saw him, 
and called his name sharply; he halted 
and returned to the caravan. 

When we passed within gun-shot of 
objects which might conceal a foe I rode 
abreast of Muraiche, using him to screen 
myself, knowing well that they would 
only attack from the side which from 
their position placed us in the full moon- 
light. And im the narrow ravines, 
though he growled, I often crowded him 
close, affording little or no opportunity 
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he Arabs to: single me out.for a shot 
thout endangering Muraiche. So- we 
ravelled until a thong of one- of Mo- 
immed’s. sandals broke..on the rocky 
und, and he asked to be allowed to 
rop behind a little and fix it. Since we 
ere entering.a wide. open stretch below 
long slope of hill, I aceeded; but as he 
fell behind some distance, I called to him 
come, and when he approached us I 
urned my attention to the men ahead, 
feeling a sense of relief that we were in 
ore open country. 

The moon was slightly behind us, high 

1 the heavens now, and cast our shadows 
liagonally to the right and ahead of us. 
| watehed the shadows of my horse and 

nyself squirm and undulate as_ they 
ravelled over the ground. As I relaxed 
from the tension under which I had been 
for a moment gazing unthinkingly ahead, 
the movement of another shadow caught 

y eye, that of an upward-moving arm 
nd knobbed club. There was no time 

look first. Instinctively my right 
ind thrust my revolver under my rein- 
rm, and I turned my head sharply to 
find, what I had expected, that my re- 
ver was pointing full at the breast 
if the big fellow Mohammed, who, steal- 
ing up quietly behind me with sandals 
removed, had intended to strike. 

“ Boor-r-ro!” (go on), I said. Lower- 
ng his elub, without a sign of embarrass- 
ment, he took his place in line, the others 
ipparently having been oblivious to the 
whole affair. 

After he left me, and the excitement 
of the moment had passed, cold chills 
chased one another up and down my 
spine. From then on I saw no sign of 
thieves. For five hours I had ridden 
vith my finger on the trigger of my 
pistol covering my men. For five hours 
I had sensations which I trust I shall 
not experience again. 

About one o’clock in the morning, high 
up on the hilltop we sighted the white 
walls of Kussabat, and, after some hard 
climbing, we came into full view of the 
silver eity—glistening in a bath of silver 
as Khoms had shone in a flood of gold. 

A few words with the town guard, and 
the great doors of its main gate, the Bab 
El Kussabat, creaked and groaned as they 
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swung open, and we entered.the city, clat- 
tered up the steep, narrow streets, where, 
from the low housetops on either side, 
sleeping forms muffled. in barracans 
awoke and peered over at us, and big 
white wolf-hounds craning their necks 
set pandemonium loose from one end of 
the town to the other, as they snarled 
and yelped in our very faces. 

Soon we were in a small fonduk with 
doors heavily bolted. The other occu- 
pants were a selected stock of camels, 
goats, sheep, and fowls taken from the 
Arabs by the Turks in lieu of taxes; in 
fact, the fonduk had been converted into 
a sort of pound. On the roof were a 
dozen. or so of Arabs and blacks asleep, 
and I preferred their company in the 
moonlight to that of my four men under 
the dark archways. To prevent scheming, 
I took with me Muraiche, the cause of 
all the trouble. Some of. these blacks 
and Arabs raised up out of their sleep to 
see, probably for the first time, an appari- 
tion in khaki and a white helmet. Then 
we lay down, and, thanks to the previous 
night’s rest, I managed to keep awake 
most of the night. When Muraiche 
rolled over in his sleep, or a neighboring 
black muttered in his savage dreams, I 
would start from my dozing. 

True, I gave them no baksheesh at 
the journey’s end. I might have had 
them thrown into the foul Turkish pris- 
on of the castle; but, after all, it was 
the life of these men of the desert,— 
they had only tried their little game 
and failed. 

And the stakes? My revolvers and 
ammunition, the leather of my saddle 
and riding-leggings, and perhaps a gold 
filling in my teeth. They knew I had no 
money, for in the presence of Muraiche 
I had deposited it at Tripoli, and Mu- 
raiche himself carried only the necessary 
funds for the journey. But modern 
weapons are a prohibited import, save for 
the Turkish army, and are worth their 
weight in silver to the Arabs. 

Why such a risk for such small stakes ? 
Well, why will the desert thief risk his 
life for a barracan, or an Arab scaven- 
ger dig up the corpse of a plague vic- 
tim for the miserable piece of sackcloth 
that girds his loins? 
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Mayne’s Lady of Dreams 


BY LILY A. LONG 


AYNE’S wanderings on the face 

M of the earth had been somewhat 

out of the ordinary, and he was 

used to after-dinner demands for thrill- 

ing episodes. He understood, therefore, 

what was expected when his host turned 
to him, after a story of his own, with, 

“Can you match that in your South- 
African experiences, Mayne?” 

“ Not exactly,” Mayne said, carelessly. 
“T heard of a case, though, where a man 
had that kind of an experience. It was 
this way.” And he picked up the first 
incident his memory presented and pro- 
ceeded rather indifferently to relate it, 

Then suddenly he saw, at the far end 
of the room, a girl who was leaning 
forward to watch and listen, with her 
elbow on the arm of her chair and her 
chin propped on her palm. He straight- 


ened up into alert attention, and his eyes 
held hers in a moment’s tense and won- 


dering question. The pause was hardly 
more than a dramatic suspense in his 
story, and then he finished his indifferent 
incident with a vividness, a flash, that 
electrified his listeners. They crowded 
about him, eager to question, to draw him 
out, to cap his story with others, and 
he laughed and talked with a verve that 
showed him at his best—a best that was 
a surprise even to those who thought 
they knew him. He was afire with in- 
terest and vitality and a queer sup- 
pressed happiness that transformed him. 
He hardly looked at the girl, who still 
sat watching and listening, but he was 
conscious of her every instant—conscious 
of every change in her face as she listened 
in smiling silence, conscious of every 
line in her drooping figure, of the cloudy 
gray gown that somehow set her apart 
from the brilliant women about her, even 
of the slender gold chain which was her 
only ornament. It was some time before 
his mind freed itself sufficiently from 
this dazzling maze to ask the ordinary 
questions: Who was she? When had she 


come in? She had not been at the din- 
ner, that he knew. He had not seen her 
enter the drawing-room, though his eyes 
seldom failed to report to him even the 
trivial happenings about him. But sh. 
was there, she was there! He laughed 
aloud under cover of some poor jest, 
and then, in a sudden panic that sh. 
might slip away as tracelessly as she had 
come, he freed himself abruptly from the 
little group about him and crossed the 
room to where she sat. He was breathing 
hard, as though some threatened danger 
had been narrowly averted. Almost he 
put out his hand to guard against her 
escaping, but common sense intervened 
in time to save him. But he must do 
something to hold her. If only the others 
would keep away! Thank Heaven that 
their host hed got started on another 
story. 

“T believe that you, too, have a spirit 
for adventure,” he heard himself saying. 
He was surprised, though thankful, that 
his voice sounded so natural, and he inly 
congratulated himself on the assurance 
with which he pulled a chair near hers. 

She lifted her eyebrows in puzzled sur- 
prise at his words. 

“ What signs of it have you detected ?” 
she asked. 

“Your 
flattering.” 

“T was interested in your story he- 
cause of you,” she said. 

“That is flattering to the point of 
intoxication.” 

She met his smiling eyes with a look 
much more cool and unembarrassed than 
his own. 

“Then drain the cup of flattery to the 
bottom! I refused my dear Rhoda’s in- 
vitation to dinner to-night because I am 
leaving town very early to-morrow morn- 
ing; but I asked her to let me come in 
for a few minutes afterwards, so that I 
might see you. You are a great lion for 
our little town, you know.” 


interest in my story was 
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From any other woman it. would have 
en a conversational challenge, but no 
repartee came: to Mayne’s lips. . In- 
tead he was almost. breathless - still. 
She waited an instant, and then went 

n, lightly: 

“You see, I have long had a special 
uriosity. about your doings. Several 
vears ago I saw your name in a news- 
aper, and somehow it stamped itself on 

iy memory. It. was in an account of 
vour explorations and discoveries—most 
unsatisfyingly inadequate, but unfor- 
gettable. I have watched ever since for 
some further. account of your work, but 
[ never heard of you again until Rhoda 
said you were to dine here. So you see 
I could not resist the temptation to come 
and look at you, even though I had a 
dozen matters of importance still undone 
on my hands. I suppose you are hard- 
ened to it!” 

“When did you happen to see that 
newspaper paragraph?” His voice shook 
1s though his heart were beating hard 
upon his throat. 

“Oh, long ago,—three years ago,— 
more. 


It spoke about your going off 


into unexplored regions without even a 
guide, and losing yourself in the wilds for 
months and years, and then reappeuring 
with treasures of new discovery,—like a 
diver with his pearl. How did it feel to 
be alone—so absolutely alone?” 

“T am not sure that I realized it, 
he answered. 

“Tf you didn’t, that in itself would 
answer my question,” she said, thought- 
fully. “Certainly you were in a posi- 
tion to realize it, if any one ever was. 
Were you conscious of an audience in 
the background that would understand 
your work— newspapers, scientific 
cieties, that sort of thing?” 

“Perhaps I was when I first began. 
But that was long ago. Once in the 
wilderness, the immediate necessities of 
the day—foraging, cooking, getting speci- 
mens, keeping records—rather crowd oth- 
er things out of one’s mind. My world 
was a little one and not populous, but 
its demands upon me were imperious and 
not to be set aside for introspections.” 

“And you were satisfied? You didn’t 
need human companionship? You were- 
n’t lonely?” She pressed the questions 
home with the urgency and directness 
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of. seientific inquiry. “All the rest I 
can understand or imagine—the work, 
the hardships, the excitement and satis- 
faction of discovery. But your own mind 
is what interests me. Could you live 
like that for years—it was years, was- 
n’t it?—without feeling a need for the 
other world—this world of common hu- 
man interests ?” 

Mayne had himself in hand by this 
time. He was used to shaping circum- 
stances to his will, and he framed his 
answer deliberately. 

“T’ll tell you a little incident that may 
perhaps answer your question. If you 
had asked your question before that ex- 
perience, I should have had no doubt in 
my mind about my answer. I thought I 
was quite satisfied—in fact, rather tri- 
umphantly satisfied—with my isolation. 
I enjoyed my irresponsible freedom with 
a keenness that was almost passionate. 
I had found the true way of life. Lon- _ 
don and New York were all very well for 
those who liked that sort of thing, but 
the thought of the hurrying crowds stifled 
me and I flung my arms wide, for I had 
the freedom of a continent. Then one 
summer—lI think I had not seen a white 
face for some three years—I had a touch 
of fever. It laid me up for several weeks. 
Part of the time |] was delirious, part 
of the time I was about half-way ra- 
tional,—rational enough to know where 
I was and what was going on, but not 
sufficiently alert to take any interest in 
things. It was while I was in this state 
that I became aware that as soon as 
my man left me alone in my tent a 
woman was there watching over me—a 
white woman.” 

His glance flickered for an instant 
over her intent face, and then he dropped 
his eyes as before and went on steadily: 

“She never spoke to me. I never tried 
to speak to her. It wasn’t necessary. [ 
knew that my well-being lay in her hands. 
It was enough simply to have her there. 
I would wait in feverish impatience for 
Gecko to get through and clear out, and 
then—then she was there. At once every- 
thing was all right. I would go off to 
sleep, sure that if I awoke and looked up 
she would still be there, sure that so 
long as she watched, all was well—more 
than well. It is hard to describe the 
strength of my trust in that silent com- 
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panionship. It was like the confidence 
of the sea-birds who sleep on the waves.” 

“ How long did it last?” she asked, with 
vivid interest. 

“1 don’t know. Time is a poor 
measuring-rod for such experiences. 
Long enough, though, for me to learn 
every turn of her head, every line of her 
face.” Again his look 4uivered over her 
face, and fell. 

“ Was it the face of a real woman—any 
one you knew?” she asked. 

He chose his words. “It was a face 
I had never seen before.” 

She sank back in her chair and 
half sighed. 

“You probably were lonely without 
knowing it, and so your subconscious 
longing brought up the image of a com- 
panion, just as starving men dream 
of feasts.” 

“That has the proper scientific ring,” 
he said, lightly. “At any rate, I was 
quite conscious of my loneliness after 
that. Having once come to the surface, 
the feeling wouldn’t down. So I gave 
up my wildernesses and came back to 
the world of men.” 

She looked surprised. “ Really? Be- 
cause of that?” : 

“You think that was not enough? I 
must have told my story badly.” 

“No, it was most interesting. Thank 
you for letting me have so intimate and 
personal an answer to my question.” 
Then she smiled at him frankly. “ You 
really owed me some special acknowl- 
edement. I shall let myself believe that 
you do not tell that experience to the 
merely curious.” 

“T have never told it to any one but 
you,” he said, quietly. 

She looked up quickly, but if a ques- 
tion trembled near speech, she held it 
back. Instead she said, with an air of 
ending the conversation: 

“Tam very glad to have had this op- 
portunity of really seeing you, Mr. Mayne. 
I shall know now that you are not a 
figment of my imagination.” 

She moved as though to rise, but with 
a quick gesture he restrained her. 

“Qne moment, I beg. When and 
where may I see you? You will let me 
call, will you not? There are other things 
I want to tell you—no end of them.” 
She shook her head lightly. 
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“IT am leaving town very early to 
morrow morning.” 

“But you will let me know your 
address ?” 

“No,” she said, quietly. 

He frowned in bewilderment. 

“ But I must see you again, you know.” 
he protested. 

“No, 1 think not,” she said, evenly 
“T am going away.” 

“ But not for always!” 

“ Yes.” 

He squared his shoulders unconscious 
ly; then he leaned toward her. 

“IT am not going to lose you lik 
this, after—” 

“After fully ten minutes of after 
dinner chat!” she mocked. “ Why, you 
do not even know my name!” 

“No, there are many details that | 
do not know. But I know you. How 
ever, you might tell me your name. It 
is not essential, but it might be cor 
venient to know it.” 

Again she shook her head lightly. 

“Tt is to be mine for so short a time 
that it really doesn’t matter. Remember 
me—if you remember me at all—as you 
remember that woman in your vision—a 
memory without a name.” 

He was looking at her in dismay too 
profound to think of concealment. 

“Do you mean that you are to be 
married ?” 

“ No—oh no,” she said, with a quick 
half-laugh. She glanced up at him, and 
the look she caught in his face drove the 
laugh from her lips. “I did not mean 
to make a mystery of it,” she said, with 
frank dignity, but looking away from 
him. “It is only that I do not talk of 
it casually. I am going away to-morrow 
to join a sisterhood.” 

“ A religious sisterhood?” he asked. 

“ Yes, a sisterhood of service.” 

“For life?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you were going to-morrow!” he 
exclaimed. “Oh, that was cutting it 
rather too fine! Suppose I had not seen 
you to-night? But then, of course I had 
to. That was a part of the whole,” he 
added, thoughtfully. 

She frowned and did not answer. He 
understood, and smiled with sudden and 
disarming winningness. 

“T wish I could say what I must say 
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ut offending you, but I suppose I 

’*. You must not go to that sister- 

d to-morrow.” 

She opened her eyes wide. 

“ Why ?” 

“Tt would be a mistake. Your life 

es not lie there.” 

“What do you know about my life— 

reasons ¢” 

‘Very little,—and yet enough to feel 

ire that you are taking this step because 

u have found life as you know it 

npty, rather than because you have any 

ssurance of finding fulfilment through 
is venture. You are only groping 

the dark for something that you 
ive missed.” 

She looked startled, and her hands, 
which had lain lightly in her lap, clasped 
each other hard. 

“T cannot discuss this,” she said, slow- 

“] have thought it all over, to utter 
eariness. If I am making a mistake, 
is in spite of my best endeavors to see. 

(nd I am the only one who can suffer 
by the mistake. I—I am going into my 
own wilderness to discover truth.” She 
ried to force a smile as she looked at 
him, but he ignored the appeal. 

“ No,” he said, gently. 

‘But why?” she persisted. 

“ Because—I am in this world.” 

She frowned again and half rose, but 
he laid a quick detaining hand on hers 

r an instant. 

“IT know it sounds presumptuous,— 
wild,—anything you like. That isn’t my 
fault. I have to speak at once instead of 
waiting and giving you a chance to get 
used to the idea gradually. I can’t let 
you go off without speaking, when I know 
that you and I are to make each other’s 
world. Be a little sorry for me! I have 
to say it in this abrupt way instead of 
in the way I should have chosen for 
my wooing!” 

She would not smile. “ How can you 
say that you know we are to make each 
other’s world?” she asked, gravely. 

He caught his breath. 

“T do know;” he said, after a moment. 
‘But I am not asking you to take my 
assurance, of course. I only want you 
to postpone this final, fatal step until I 
can have a chance to let you find out 
something about me in the usual way. 
Give me at least a few weeks. Isn’t the 
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I may be right worth 
that much of a concession ?” 

She took refuge in laughter. 

“This is very absurd, you know,” she 
said, lifting frank eyes to his. 

“Yes, I know. But let’s assume that 
it isn’t. Let’s disregard—or, if you like, 
defer—the preliminaries, and take for 
granted that we have reached a point 
where without offence I may tell you 
that I love you.” 

“You are courageous,” she murmured. 
“T understand now how and why you have 
succeeded. But do you take no thought 
of the embarrassing plight in which you 
would find yourself if I did not have 
enough prudence to make up for your 
obvious lack of that quality ?”’ 

He did not answer. 

“You don’t really expect me to take 
you seriously ?” she asked. 

a 

“You are even more of an original 
character than I had dared hope.” 

Her tone sent the color to his forehead. 

“Do you think I am speaking lightly ? 
Do you think—good heavens!—that I 
ever could speak in this way to any 
woman in the world but you—you?” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“T don’t know. How can I know?” 

“ Then I impress you as a liar—a cheap 
trickster ?” 

“No,” she said, after considefation: 
“you impress me as an honest gentleman, 
so far as mere impressions go. My 
caution is not instinctive. It is purely 
civilized !” 

He laughed in quick triumph. 

“You are conceding a great deal in 
saying that! And remember in my be- 
half that I have been out of touch with 
civilization for a good part of my life. 
I have learned to treat my instinctive 
feelings with respect.” 

“That is one of the interesting ele- 
ments in an adventurer’s life. We who 
are civilized have acquired the habit of 
trusting instead to common sense.” 

“But I didn’t suppose that a woman 
ever became hopelessly sunk in civiliza- 
tion. Common sense is a masculine tool, 
not fitted to your hands. Why depart so 
widely from your womanly sphere?” 

“ Because you have departed from yours. 
You force me to use common sense be- 
cause you so conspicuously don’t.” 
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He smiled at her. “When a man is in 
love, he is lifted out of the level on which 
he ordinarily lives. He sees things un- 
seen .and knows what he cannot prove. 
He becomes a poet,—almost a woman.” 

She laughed gently, as though by sheer 
force of persistence she might hold off 
this threatening intimacy and turn his 
personalities into the safe channels of 
mere conversation. 

“You must write a book! You have 
found much in your wilderness besides 
scientific fact, and the world loves a new 
thing. Now I am sorry to have to say 
good night, but I am sure my carriage 
has been waiting a long time.” Again 
she made that slight movement of rising, 
and again, impetuously, he detained her. 

“One moment! This is maddening! 
How can I make you believe ?—You real- 
ly are going. to-morrow morning ?’— 
Really ?” 

“T must!” she protested. 
it! 


“Think of 
Even if you are serious, how could 


I give up a definite purpose in life on 
this fantastic pretext and retain my own 
self-respect—or yours ?” 

He did not answer for a moment, but 
sat looking at her with an intentness that 
would have been disconcerting if it had 


not been so curiously absent-minded: 
Then he drew a long breath—a sigh 
of resolution. 

“T am going to tell you the whole. 
It was your face I saw in that vision.” 

She looked at him quickly, keenly, 
questioning beyond his words. There 
was no doubting his earnestness now. 

“Tt was your face I saw when, in that 
absolute loneliness, I reached out—or in— 
for the companionship which was my 
soul’s birthright. And when I had seen 
you, there was no room for doubt or 
question as to what you meant to me. IT 
knew, once for all. That’s why I came 
back to the world. I’ve been looking for 
you, waiting for you, dreaming of you, 
ever since I had the misfortune to be so 
cured of my fever that I could no longer 
see you.—Don’t look as though I were 
romancing! Don’t you believe me?’ 

“T believe that you believe it,” she said, 
slowly. “And of course that explains— 
justifies, if I may use the word—your 
astonishing proposition. Yes, I believe 
in you. But—” 

“ But. not what T have told you?” 
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“T must believe that you had a dream, 
—well, call it a vision. It may even be 
that the face you saw in your dreams 
held some suggestion of mine—I am 
not unique !—” 

He checked her with an impatient 
gesture. “Don’t tell me I don’t kno, 
your face. That’s absurd. A man can’ 
be in doubt as to the woman he loves. 
When I saw you across the room, » 
heart stood still. For half a moment | 
thought you a vision, because I had no: 
seen you come in, and that’s the way | 
used to find you—there, when I wante: 
you, without knowing how or when yo 
had come. Only you never came whi 
any one else was in the room. Then ;: 
a second of course I knew you were real, 
—knew that my search had at last broug! 
me to the hidden place I had blindly se: 
out to find, ages ago. Why, I know 
every turn of your head, every slight 
change in your smile. I know when you 
are going to smile, before it comes to 
the surface. You wore some kind of a 
cloudy, billowy grayness—this gown is th: 
right color, but it is too formal. Itshoul: 
be filmy and floating—” 

She laughed a breathless little laugh, 
as of one swept against her will on a 
swift current of enchantment. 

“T must send to dreamland for th: 
pattern !” 

But he was looking at her with an 
abstracted little frown. 

“There was something you sometimc< 
wore that I didn’t like—a black cross. 
Oh, I remember that very well, because, 
for some reason that I did not under- 
stand, I had a curious resentment agains! 
it. But you didn’t always wear it. When 
you did, I had a feeling that you were 
really afraid of it, though you were 
too proud to show it. Perhaps that 
was why I disliked it. Yet in itself it 
was beautiful and curious—an ebony 
cross of the Egyptian tau pattern, set 
with brilliants—” 

The girl had looked startled at- first, 
but now she was very pale. Unconscious- 
ly her fingers caught at the slender gol: 
chain that hid itself in her bosom. 
Mayne’s eye followed the motion, and 
then a sudden light of comprehension, 
of triumph, flashed over his face. He 
leaned toward her eagerly. 

“ What are you wearing on that chain?” 
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She drew away from him defensive- 
and shook her head, but her eyes 
troubled. 

‘You see!” he said, very gently. 

r a moment there was silence be- 
en them, and then he went on as 

gh they could now assume a mu- 
| understanding. 

‘T understand now why I hated that 
tiful cross. It is because it stands 
the symbol of this other purpose of 

urs,—this plan which shuts me out of 

ur life. If you and I had not met to- 
ght, you would have shut yourself away 
from me. For all the rest of your life 
ny love would have been unable to reach 

u—to make you hear or understand. 
ut we did meet,—you did come. Doesn’t 
at mean something to you? Doesn’t 

show that my place in your life was 
ot to be ignored ?” 

She stirred restlessly. “ But it is all 
ettled! Why, talk as though I could 

ll choose ?” 

“Tf I had found you three years ago,” 
said, slowly, “if when you saw my 

me and could not forget it, though 

uu have forgotten thousands of others 
ore important, if then I had come to 
ou myself and spoken as I have spoken 

-night, would the thought of wearing 

hat have ever come to you? Would you 

have felt any need of that enforced rule 
of service to satisfy your heart, to fulfil 
ur life?’ 

“ No,—I should not,” she said, in a low 
voice. “ But you did not come. In your 
own words, does not that prove some- 
thing? In the mean time this other pur- 
pose has called to me, and I have listened. 
And is it not the higher life—that life 
of devotion?” She looked up with a 
wistful appeal in her troubled face. 

“Not for you,—not for me,” he said, 
quickly. “TI do not speak of others. But 
I know what my life must be, if it is to 
be true and natural. And you,—oh, 
never fear there will not be room for 
devotion in the life we shall lead to- 
gether! What else can there be, for 
every moment of it, to the very end?” 

“ Ah, but that is different! It is too—” 

“ Beautiful? Everything is beautiful 
when it is right. That is a sign!” 

She shook her head. “ Too temptingly 
easy! How can I be sure that you are 
not the last temptation of my falter- 
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ing feet,—the last snare of Satan for 
my soul ?”’ 

“T cannot make myself feel that I 
am,” he said, seriously, after a moment’s 
grave consideration. “ But suppose I 
am. Suppose I am. What then?” 

She caught her breath in amaze. 

“The truth that lies between you and 
me,” he said, steadily, “comes up out 
of all the past and it reaches into all 
the future. Trust the silence—the si- 
lence in your heart as well as in mine.” 

The hostess, who hed skilfully made 
their long téte-d-téte possible, now came 
near, and laid a hand caressingly on the 
girl’s shoulder. 

“Dear, your carriage has come. I 
should conceal the fact if my conscience 
would let me, but I suppose you must 
go, if you really are to take that wretched 
daybreak train.” 

Mayne had risen, and now stood look- 
ing down at the girl. 

“Are you going to leave town to- 
morrow ?” he asked, very quietly. 

The girl wavered for an instant. 

“No,” she said, slowly, looking with 
desperate steadfastness at her hostess. 
“T have changed my plans for to-morrow. 
I have—postponed my going.” 

“Oh, dearie, I’m so glad! For how 
long ?” 

The girl rose, swaying somewhat un- 
steadily. 

“T—can’t say—now. I must go home! 
Thank you, Fhoda, for letting me come 
in, in this way. But now I think I 
am—tired.” 

“Tet me take you to your carriage,” 
said Mayne. His face seemed to have 
grown thin, but it was radiant with a 
light that was almost visible. 

In silence she let him place her cloak 
about her shoulders. In silence she 
yielded to his guiding arm down the 
snowy steps. But as he stood bareheaded 
and silent at her carriage-step, she leaned 
forward impetuously and pleadingly. 

“You mustn’t misunderstand! I am 
only—only waiting to see. It doesn’t 
mean—” 

He laughed. 

“Tt means—everything! It means 
sun, moon, and stars,—heaven and earth 
—the past and future: of all the 
worlds! It means—that I shall see 
you to-morrow!” 
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In Western Camps’ 
BY THE RT. REV. ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


Bishop of Central Pennsylvania 


my Sundays, during the summer 

months, were usually passed in the 
mining-camps of Idaho. At Challis, Bay 
Horse, Clayton, Silver City, Idaho City, 
Placerville, Murray, Wallace, Wardner, 
and many others, services were held an- 
nually, and in some of these places church- 
es were erected and clergymen main- 
tained. In those days the visit of a 
bishop was an occasion of unusual in- 
terest. The camps, as a rule, were far 
from a railroad, and the annual visit 
of the bishop brought into the life of 
the place a new interest, which, for the 
time being, was all-absorbing. Especial- 
ly was this the case where, as often hap- 
pened, the bishop was the only minister 
of any religious body who visited the 
settlement from year to year. If any 
of the young people were looking forward 
to being married, the important question 
was, “When is the Bishop coming?” 
He could not be expected to make so 
long a journey simply to perform the 
ceremony, but it was often possible to 
so time the event as to have it coincide 
with his visit, and hence it was desirable 
that the date of his coming should be 
widely published in the local papers some 
months in advance. Then there were 
the children to be baptized, when a feast 
was generally given and the neighbors 
invited to be present. 

I recall very vividly my first visit to 
a certain mining-camp. It involved a 
stage ride of seventy-five miles over a 
rough mountain road. I reached the 
place about sundown on Friday evening. 
As I alighted from the stage-coach in 


* Bishop Talbot (now of the diocese of 
Central Pennsylvania) was the first Bishop 
of the missionary district of Wyoming and 
Idaho, which was established in 1886. For 
eleven years he carried on his work in the 
far West, journeying constantly over wide 
and wild territory, meeting at every turn 
unusual adventure.—EpiTor. 
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front of the hotel, a little man demurvly 
presented himself. He extended his han 
and asked, “ Is this the Bishop?” “ Yes,” 
I replied. “ Well, Bishop, I am Brot! 
May, the new minister. I arrived on); 
yesterday. I am so glad to see you, Bishop: 
for this is the most God-forsaken hole | 
ever struck.” “Oh, well, do not be dis 
couraged, my good brother,” I answered, 
“for if it is such a place as you describe, 
you and I are much needed here, and we 
shall find plenty of work to do. I shal! 
see you a little later, and we shall have a 
good talk.” So I passed on into the hotel. 
As I registered my name, I no- 
ticed, behind the counter, all the attract- 
ive paraphernalia of a first-class saloon. 
I was dusty and tired and hungry. After 
having made myself somewhat present:- 
ble, I was soon eagerly paying my r 
spects to the various dishes set befor 
me in the dining-room. Hunger is, in- 
deed, the best sauce, and how I did 
relish the food in the mining-camps 
after those stage rides over the mou: 
tains! Dinner over, I returned to tlh: 
hotel office. There I found Brother Ma, 
awaiting me. I offered him a cigar, bu! 
he declined, with a look of some surprise 
that a bishop should be addicted to such 
a vice. I proposed a stroll up the canyon, 
for, after sitting on the stage-coach al! 
day, I felt the need of a walk. Brother 
May was very communicative. He pro 
ceeded to tell me the story of his life. 
He said he had been living in San 
Francisco; that as a boy he had been 
apprenticed to a printer, and had learned 
to set type, and might have done well, 
but had fallen into bad company and 
acquired the habit of drink; that he had 
also been addicted to gambling; that he 
had gone from bad to worse, until finally 
he had lost his position and his friends 
and was an outcast. About that time 
there was a great revival in the city. 
He dropped in one night and became 
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interested. He was gradually led to see 
the evil of his way, and determined, with 
God’s help, to lead a new life. His con- 
version was so unmistakably the work 
of the Spirit of God that he felt he must 
consecrate the remainder of his days to 
the preaching of the gospel. He was 
over thirty years of age. He had no 
time to lose. The authorities of his 
church advised him to go to some theo- 
logical seminary and prepare himself; 
but he told them that he knew the story 
of the cross and the love of God, and 
felt eager to proclaim the message to 
men. He asked for no large place, no 
important church. Indeed, he begged 
them to send him to the most neglected 
and sinful place to be found. “ And so, 
Bishop,” he said, “they sent me here. 
I came only yesterday. This is my first 
charge, and my church has certainly sent 
me to the most God-forsaken hole it 
could find.” I again tried to reassure 
him, and suggested that while, as he 
said, there were many saloons in the 
camp, it was not strange ‘that such a 
situation should obtain, as there was no 
church and no minister before he came. 
I also expressed the hope that he would 
find the people kindly and warm-hearted 
and ready to cooperate with him in his 
efforts to do them good. But he evident- 
ly considered the prospect almost hope- 
less. We arranged that I should preach 
in the dance-hall on the morning and 
evening of the approaching Sunday, and 
that he should hold forth at four o’clock 
Vou. CXII.—No. 670.—63 
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MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


in the afternoon. I told him that at 
my eleven-o’clock service I should take 
pleasure in announcing his appoint- 
ment, and also formally introduce him 
to his flock and ask him to say a word 
to them. This conversation took place 
Friday evening. 

After enjoying a _ good, refreshing 
night’s sleep I found myself ready on 
Saturday morning to prepare for my 
Sunday duties. First of all, it was im- 
portant to make sure of my congregation. 
I had come so far that I did not like 
the idea of a mere handful of women 
and children. I longed to get hold of 
the men. The main street seemed full 
of miners. It was pay-day, and the place 
presented a sort of holiday appearance. 
It occurred to me that it was a good 
opportunity to become acquainted. As 
I walked down the street, I saw advan- 
cing toward me an elegantly dressed 
gentleman, with large diamonds shining 
upon his spotless linen. There were 
seven saloons in a row. As I drew near 
my handsome young friend and was 
about to extend my hand, he surveyed me, 
concluded I was a parson and might 
wish to interview him on some subject 
with which he was not familiar, and sud- 
denly disappeared into one of the saloons. 

The experience was a little discom- 
fiting, but 1 summoned up courage and 
determined to try again. The next man 
was in his shirt-sleeves, but -had an open, 
frank countenance. I assumed as gra- 
cious and friendly an aspect as I could 
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command and was about to greet him, 
when he too darted into a saloon. Twice 
defeated, I went back to the hotel, and 
asked Colonel Burns, the proprietor, to 
let me have some large writing-paper. 
In bold hand I 


wrote out a few 
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visit such with the | 
of motives? At last 1 became desper 
I selected the first saloon in the r 
I went in. I introduced myself 
the proprietor. I told him I was 


Bishop of Ida 


places, even 





notices. I an- 
nounced that, as 
Bishop of Idaho, 
I had come to the 
camp, and would 
preach the next 
morning, Sunday, 
at eleven o’clock 
and in the even- 
ing at eight; that 
both services 
would be in the 
dance-hall. <A1] 
were cordially in- 
vited to attend. 
Then the Colonel 
let me have some 
tacks. I put up 
a notice at the 
hotel, at the post- 
office, at the large 
store, and at the 


blacksmith’s shop. 


I then stood off 
and looked to see 
if any one would 
read my notices. 
But, alas! there 
were already so 
many notices 
ahead of mine! 
One announced 
an exciting horse- 
race Sunday 
afternoon, a _ sec- 
ond a mine to be 





and had come 
to pay my 

spects to him. | 
met me ve 
cordially. “ W] 
Bishop, I a 
proud to kn 
you. What w 
you have?” 

I thanked hi 
and told him 
should be great! 
indebted to hi 
if he would kind 
ly introduce me 
those gentleme: 
pointing to 
large room back 
of the saloon 
where the me) 
were gathered 
“Do you 
the boys in th 
pool-room 2” he 
asked. “Yes, | 
presume I do.” 
Thereupon he 
came out from be 
hind the counter, 
put his arm _ in 
mine in a famil- 
iar way, as though 
we had been boon 
companions al! 
our lives, and es- 
corted me to the 
open doorway of 


mean 








sold, a third a 
ranch to be rent- 
ed, ete, ete. I 
soon _ discovered 
that my method of advertising was not 
likely to be suecessful. What more 
could I do? As I walked by the 
saloons, I observed that they were 
full of men. If only I were not a bish- 
op, I reflected, the problem would be 
easy of solution; for then I could go 
into the saloons where the men are 
and deliver my invitation in person; 
but how would it look for a bishop to 
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the _ pool-room. 
“ Boys,” he cried 
out, “hold up the 
game. Put up 
the chips just a minute. This is 
the Bishop right among us, and he 
wants to be introduced.” With a 
politeness and courtesy which would 
have done credit to any drawing-room 
in New York or Boston or Phila- 
delphia, the men rose from their seats 
and welcomed me. I said briefly: “ Ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen; I do not wish to 
interfere with your pleasure or your 
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isement. I have just come in to pay 
respects to you. I am the bishop, 
1 am going to hold services in the 
nee-hall to-morrow morning at eleven 
in the evening at eight, and I shall 
very glad to see you there.” I re- 
mber that them, evidently 
eaking in a_ representative 
nked me for letting them know, and 
ed me again the hour, and assured 
e they would all be present. In this 
ay 1 visited all the saloons in 
he row. Everywhere I was _ treated 
th the most respectful consideration, 
nd I did not hear one word that could 
have offended the most delicate con- 
When I had completed the 
round, I felt that I was reasonably sure 
of a goodly number of men as my hearers. 
Coming out of one of the saloons, I 
suddenly encountered on the street my 
little friend Brother May, the new min- 
ister. He gave me a look of commingled 
surprise and pity, and with it a slight 
touch of scorn; but no words were ex- 
changed between us. When, after my 
visitation of the saloons, I returned to 
my hotel, I found Brother May with his 
face buried in a newspaper. He hardly 
deigned to speak to me. He had been 
greatly shocked et seeing me emerge 
from a saloon. His ideals of the epis- 
copal office had received a terrible blow. 
I asked him some question. He hardly 
vouchsafed a reply. I tried him again. 
At last he put down his paper, and look- 
ing at me with a much-aggrieved ex- 
pression, said, “ Look here, Bishop; did- 
n’t I see you coming out of a saloon 2?” 
“Yes, Brother May, you did, and if 
you had watched me, you would have seen 
me coming out of seven.” ™ Well,” he 
continued, “all I have to say is I am 
sadly disappointed in you. My heart had 
gone out to you, and I was thanking God 
for sending you to this awful place, and 
now to think of a bishop going into one 
of those hells!” - I tried to explain to my 
reverend little brother that I had visited 
more saloons that day than in all of the 
days of my life before; that I was not 
a drinking man, and regretted the evils of 
strong drink as much as he or any man 
could, but that I had come to get hold 
of those men; that I only visited the 
camp one Sunday a year, while he would 
have an opportunity every week to talk 


one of 


capacity, 


seven 
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to them. Gradually it dawned upon him 
that my act was, after all, susceptible of 
a charitable interpretation, though he 
could not justify it; nor could he agre« 
with me in thinking that my efforts to 
secure the presence of the men 
prove successful, but felt sure they 
would not come out, no matter what they 
promised,—in short, that I had hopeless 
ly impaired my influence with them. 1 
could only ask him to wait and see. It 
was clearly evident that Brother May’s 
faith in me had been subjected to a 
severe test, and had almost reached the 
breaking-point. 

That evening we gathered together a 
few good people and _ practised 
familiar hymns. A young woman was 
found who played the little organ. The 
morrow came—a bright and beautiful 
Sunday. As the hour of service ap- 
proached, I could see that a great crowd 
was gathering. I had already put on my 


would 


some 


robes, and was seated on the platform of 
the dance-hall, where also the organ and 
the choir were placed. 


As the men filed 
in, they oeceupied every available space. 
I invited some to sit on the edge of the 
high platform. Others took advantage 
of the fact that the windows were opened 
and stationed themselves there. A large 
number had to stand near the doorway; 
but from the beginning to the close of 
the service a hushed and entirely rev- 
erential. demeanor characterized the as- 
sembly. They listened most patiently to 
all I hed to say. There was something 
peculiarly solemnizing and inspiring in 
those manly and earnest faces as they 
seemed to respond to the appeal I was 
making. After I had finished the ser- 
mon, I introduced Brother May. I told 
the men that while the church I had the 
honor to represent had not yet seen its 
way to send them a minister, yet I re- 
joiced that Brother May, representing 
another religious body, had come; that 
he was present in the congregation, and 
I was glad to introduce him; that he 
was to preach that afternoon at four. 
Then Brother May arose. He was ex- 
tremely short of stature, and had a long 
black mustache, curled up at the ends. 
He wore a bright-green cutaway coat, a 
blue waistcoat, and red necktie. His 
boots had high heels, tapered after the 
cowboy fashion. All eyes were instantly 
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fastened upon him. A stillness that was 
painful fell upon the scene. Brother 
May stood near the platform. Instead 
of turning around and facing the people, 
he stood sidewise, looking at them over 
his shoulder. “ Yes, brethren, as_ the 


Bishop has said, I am here, and I am 
here to stay. 


I have come to preach the 
gospel, and my first sermon will be at 
four o’clock here in this place. I want 
you all to be on hand, for God knows you 
need the gospel. Just think of it; you 
have seven saloons here in this camp. 
Seven dens of hell! The fact is, this is 
the most God-forsaken hole I ever 
struck.” He sat down. There was no 
audible expression of dissent, but I could 
feel that my little brother had forfeited 
his opportunity to commend himself to 
the people. I was sorry. 

Another hymn was given out, and I 
was about to dismiss the congregation 
with my blessing, when Colonel Burns, 
my landlord, stepped forward, and in a 
low but distinet voice said, “ Bishop, 
haven’t you forgot somethin’?” “ What 
do you mean?” said I. “ Why, the hat,” 
replied the Colonel. “ Excuse me,” I an- 
swered; “you are right. I had quite 
forgotten the collection.” “I thought 
so,” said the Colonel. “It won’t do to 
forget the hat, for yesterday was pay- 
day, and these boys have a lot of money, 
and if you don’t get it the saloons will, 
and it is much better for you to have it. 
Now, Bishop, if you will allow me, I will 
run that part of the business myself.” 

“Very good,” I said. “ Have you any 
suggestions, Colonel ?” 

“Only this, Bishop: I wish you would 
give us about five hymns.” 
“Five!” I exclaimed. 
do not mean five hymns.” 

“Yes, Bishop,” he replied. 
plenty of time. I do not want to be 
crowded. The boys are a little slow on 
collections.” 

I stepped over to the organ 
arranged with the young woman 
playing for us to give us five 
familiar hymns. We started in. The 
Colonel presented the hat to the man 
immediately on my left. He was sitting 
on the edge of the platform. He brought 
out a silver dollar, called a “ wheel” in 
the language of the camp. The second 
and third men to whom the hat was 
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passed followed the example of the fi 
each giving a dollar; but the fourth m 
seemed nervous, and hesitated while 
fumbled in pocket. After 
erable delay he brought out a quarter. 

“Oh, put that back. Come n 
Bill,” said the Colonel, “the Bishop 
not after small game Whi 
chips don’t go here. He wants a whe 
out of you. Hurry up.” 

“But, Colonel,” said the man, 
hain’t got no wheel; I’m busted.” 

“Oh, what you givin’ us?” said tl 
Colonel. “ Borrow one from Jack. Ja 
will loan you one.” 

I was not supposed to hear this dia- 
logue, but the Colonel evidently took mn 
pains to conceal what was going on. Aft 
er some little parleying, Jack loaned his 
neighbor a “wheel,” and the hat passed 
on. I can remember the Colonel, when hy 
reached the crowd standing at the door, 
held out the hat with one hand, while 
with the other he expostulated with the 
men. The hymns were being rapidly 
used up, and at last the Colonel returned 
to the platform with the hat. His face 
beamed with satisfaction. After the 
service I asked him why it took him so 
long. “Oh,” he replied, “ Bishop, you 
see, I ‘sized’ up every feller accordin’ to 
his pile. I know these boys. Most on 
’em grub with me. I made one feller 
cough up a ten-dollar gold piece, and you 
will find a good many fives in the hat. 
Let’s count it.” I need not say that the 
collection was a generous one. 

At four 6’clock I went to the hall to 
help and hear Brother May. As yet no 
one had come. At length a few women 
and children and one old man straggled 
in. Brother May preached on the “ Rose 
of Sharon.” It was his maiden effort. 
The afternoon wes very warm, and the 
perspiration poured forth as my little 
friend labored with the text. He was 
thoroughly discouraged, and could not 
understand why the hall was not full. 
I ventured to suggest that I feared he 
had not been very tactful in the morning 
when he told them that their town was 
the most “ God-forsaken hole” he had 
ever seen. I learned afterward that 
Brother May remained at the camp only 
about three weeks. At the end of that 
time a committee waited on him. The 
spokesman said, “ Brother May, we un- 


his cons 


to-day. 
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lerstand you don’t like our camp.” 


“Fe May; “it is the 
worst I ever struck.” “ Well, Brother 
May, would you like to shake off the 
dust of our camp and leave us for better 
” “You bet I would,” was the 
“Well, will you leave if we give 
you seventy-five dollars?” ™ Sure I will.” 
“Will you leave by to-morrow’s stage?” 
“T certainly will.” “Then here’s your 
And Brother May departed for 
parts unknown. 

To return to our Sunday’s work. 


said Brother 


, 


diggin’s ? 


re ply. 


money.” 


That 
and 
I begged the men 
to do something toward securing a min- 
ister and building a church. I reminded 
them that they had had no one to bury 
their dead, minister to their sick and 
wounded, baptize their children, admin- 
ister the holy communion and _ preach 
the gospel. I told them I would be glad 
to cooperate with them in any effort they 
might make. When Monday morning 
came, a committee waited on me with a 
petition signed by more than a hundred 
miners, begging me to stay over and give 
them another talk that night. I con- 
sented, and the dance-hall was again com- 


another service 


another great crowd. 


evening there was 
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pletely 
before 


filled. Tuesday morning, just 
I took the stage, a committee 
came to me from a neighboring saloon 
with a subscription paper. One of the 
committee said: 

“Now, Bishop, you have been going 
for us about not having a_ preacher. 
Here proposition. If you will 
stay and up this preach- 
in’ business, and be our parson, we will 
stand by you to the tune of $2000 a year. 
Here it down in black and 
This is all gilt edge.” 

Of course I was surprised and grati- 
fied. I replied that while I felt much 
complimented by their offer, it 
evident they did not understand the 
nature of my office; that I was a 
bishop, and had to go from place to 
place, and could tarry nowhere long; 
that I was on my way to the next camp; 
but I added, “ With this liberal offer of 
$2000 a year, I can send you a first-class 
man.” They hesitated and seemed a lit- 
tle embarrassed. After consulta- 
tion one of them said: 

“Bishop, that was not the deal. The 
boys subscribed this for you. If you 
can’t come, we will have to make a new 


is a 


here, rustle 


white. 
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was 


some 
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deal.” With that they again disappeared 
into the saloon. Returning in a few mo- 
ments, the spokesman said: 

“ Bishop, here is a new list. If you 
will send us a first-rate man, a good 
talker and a good mixer, we will guar- 
antee him at least $1000 a year. Tell 
him, Bishop, there will be no trouble 
about money. He sha’n’t be allowed to 
suffer. We boys will treat him white. 
Only, please remember,” he added, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “don’t 
no stick.” 

They had not forgotten Brother May’s 
rebuke, and not willing to take 
any chances. The term “good mixer” 
new to me then, but I learned 
it meant the qualities of good-fellow- 
ship and sympathy and fraternity. The 
successful man of God in the mining- 
camp need not lose his dignity or self- 
respect, but it is of vital importance 
that he be a man among men, and, 
above all, possess the capacity of loving 
men, and with the aid of that gift know 
how to reach their hearts. 


send us 


were 


was 


The palmy days of the stage-coach in 
the Rockies have now passed away. The 
advent of the railroad left com- 
paratively small distances to be com- 
passed by this primitive mode of loco- 
motion. The day when six horses were 
the regulation number gradually gave 
place to that of the four-horse team; and 
now two horses sleepily plod along, and 
carry the mail and such occasional pas- 
sengers as may be compelled to travel in 
this way. In my early days in Wyoming 


has 


and Idaho there were some superb out- 
fits and many interesting and enjoyable 


features. Runaways, breakdowns—nar- 
row escapes of various kinds—often oc- 
curred, recalling the epitaph once found 


on an old gravestone: 


Weep stranger for a father spilled 

From a stage-coach, and thereby killed. 
His name, Jay Sykes, a maker of sassengers, 
Slain with three other outside passengers. 


The long distances through a country 
almost entirely uninhabited exposed the 
passengers to hold-ups by the “ road- 
agents,” as the highway robbers are called 
out West. Especially was this the case 
when large sums of money had to be 
sent through Wells-Fargo’s Express Com- 
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pany, or bars of gold and silver had 
be carried from the mines. The robb. 
were wonderfully astute, and genera 
managed to know just when the co 
signments were made. At such times 
was the custom of the stage company 
have one or more fearless men, wi 
armed, ride with the driver; but m 
who embark in the hazardous calling 
the road-agent are very desperate, a 
take fearful risks when a rich haul is 
sight. In these encounters it is simp! 
a question as to which party shall g 
“the drop” on the other; for, howeve: 
brave a guard may be, it would be she 
foolhardiness to refuse to throw up h 
hands when he found himself and com 
panions suddenly covered by three o 
four deadly Winchesters. Again and 
again one desperate road-agent has bee: 
known to rob a stage-coach full of pas 
sengers and compel the driver to throw 
out the bullion and express-box, whil 
those within the stage, though armed, 
have meekly looked on in amazement. 
I usually found it convenient, through 
the advice of my friends, to make my 
journeys when the stage did not earry 
such tempting booty; so it was never my 
fate to be held up, though frequently 
the stage which just preceded or followed 
mine was robbed. Therefore I never had 
Bishop Kemper’s experience in the early 
days of Kansas. The bishop was the 
victim of a hold-up one night when he 
was the only passenger. The driver told 
the road-agent, who had covered him 
with a six-shooter, that his only passenger 
was a bishop. “ Well,” said the robber, 
“wake up the old man. I want to go 
through his pockets.” When the bishop 
was aroused from a sound slumber ana 
realized the situation, he gently remon- 
strated with the man behind the gun. 
He said: “Surely you would not rob a 
poor bishop. I have no money worth 
your while, and I am engaged in the 
discharge of my sacred duties.” “ Did 
you say you were a bishop?” asked the 
road-agent. “ Yes, just a poor bishop.” 
“What church?” “The Episcopal 
Church.” “The hell you are! Why, 
that’s the church I belong to. Driver, 
you may pass on.” 

When spring approached and_ the 
heavy snows in the mountains began to 
melt, there was more or less danger in 
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ling the rivers. The Platte River 
Wyoming was particularly treacherous 
this respect. When I reached this 
er at one time on my way to Douglas, 
was riding a bronco. The stream 
ked angry and swollen, and I was de- 
ting in my mind whether or not I 
ould plunge in and swim my horse 
Just then a kindly ranchman 
me upon the scene. He remonstrated 
vith me: he said my bronco was rather 
mall for a man of my size; that the 
urrent was swift, and that he thought 

would be unsafe to try it. But I said, 
‘IT must get to Douglas to-night.” 
“ Well,” he replied, “I have a boat here, 
and will row you over, and we will lead 
the bronco.” 


ross. 


Accordingly we secured a 
rope, which we tied around the bronco’s 
neck, placing the saddle and bridle in 
the boat. We then pulled out, but the 
would not budge; and all the 
purchase we could get on him from the 
unavailing. The ranchman 
suggested that we should row down the 
edge of the river and lead him until the 
bank should get so steep there would be 
no standing-ground for him. “ Then,” 
he added, “ we can yank him in.” That 
change of tactics was entirely successful, 
for we both took hold, and by a united 
pull brought him into the swift current. 
My companion was a good oarsman, and 
he struck out bravely, but it was soon 
evident that the bronco making 
straight for the canoe. The ranchman 
became somewhat excited lest the pony 
should capsize us. “ Beat him back, 
beat him back with the other end of the 
rope! There ain’t no room in here for 
I landed several blows on the 
head of the determined little beast, but 


bronco 


boat was 


was 


three.” 


they did not seem: to discourage him; 
and it required our combined effort to 
pilot that frail little craft to the other 
shore without being upset. 

Those of my readers who have ever 
been at Lewiston, Idaho, will remember 


that just across the river Clearwater, 
which flows by the town, is an enormous 
and most dangerous mountain. If one 
ean keep the road and has a good team, 
it is safe enough; but there are several 
places, called “ hogbacks,” where the 
road is barely wide enough to allow an- 
other team to pass; while on either side 
of this narrow driveway the mountain 
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so suddenly recedes that a misstep must 
precipitate driver and ‘team to imminent 
destruction. With this inviting pros- 
pect on the other side of the river, I 
found it necessary one dark night to 
cross the Clearwater and set out for the 
railway station some miles beyond. The 
clergyman at Lewiston had a fine pair 
of horses, which, while full of life, were 
gentle and trustworthy. On reaching 
the river, which the clergyman had 
forded a few days before, we found it 
unexpectedly swollen. A_ rope ferry 
regularly plied across the river, the boat 
usually landing at the far side of a little 
island, which teams could reach by ford- 
ing when the stream was normal. My 
companion’s eyesight was somewhat de- 
fective at night, and he did not observe 
that the river had 
entirely submerge 


risen so high as to 
the island. After 
hailing the boatman and giving him the 
signal to come over for us, we waited 
until we could see the light on the boat, 
which was approaching the 
the island was supposed to be. 
drove in. We had not advanced far be- 
fore I heard frantic from the 
boatman. “Go back; for God’s sake go 
back or you’ll drown.” Meanwhile the 
buggy seemed to be fairly throbbing un- 
der the power of the current, and our 
horses had almost lost their footing. I 
begged my brother to turn round; but 
he would not. I then snatched the reins 
from him and got the horses round just 
as the boat came upon us. The captain 
said: “ Well, parson, one more step and 
you and the Bishop would have been 
swept in. Were trying to drown 
him?” The experience was one that I 
did not soon forget. 

It was rather curious, and interesting 
to those who believe in thought transfer- 
ence or mental telepathy, that both my 
wife and daughter—the former being at 
that time in Missouri and the latter at 
school in Pennsylvania—were suddenly 
awakened that night out of sound sleep 
by the vivid and painful impression that 
I was drowning. They agree that the 
sensation was not in the least like an 
ordinary dream. 

After we had been ferried safely over, 
we came to the mountain. The wind 
was howling, and almost blew the buggy 
off the hogback. Our lantern, suspend- 


‘pot where 


We then 


screams 


you 
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ed from the dashboard, had been blown 
out. It was pitch dark. Suddenly I 
felt the buggy sliding down-hill and the 
horses gradually following. I jumped 
out, caught the horses by their bridles, 
and feeling my way back to the road, 
recovered the trail. When with great 
difficulty we had relighted our lantern, 
we found that we had been slipping over 
the edge of a precipice, and that a few 
more steps would have hurled us down 
hundreds of feet. 

These are some of the perils by the 
way which added zest to one’s travels, 
but which it is more pleasant to de- 
scribe than to experience. 

I must be allowed here to pay my grate- 
ful tribute to the respectful kindness and 
consideration always shown me by the 
stage-drivers. I cannot say that I never 
heard an oath; but again and again 
when one slipped out, most gracious 
apologies have followed. Bishop Clark- 
son’s experience was never mine, but I 
ean fully sympathize with his dilemma. 

It seems that on one occasion the 
bishop was due to preach at a certain 
town on the prairies of Nebraska. It 
was in the spring, and the mud was up 
to the hubs in places. Already it was 
growing dark, and the lights of the vil- 
lage which the bishop was trying to reach 
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a little nervous lest he should be late fo 
his appointment. Just then they e 
countered a mud-hole, and the stag 
coach stuck fast. The driver laid on th 
lash, but in vain; the horses would no! 
move. The bishop was on the box wit! 
the driver, who was getting desperat 
Unable to stand it longer, he turned { 
the bishop and said, “Do you see thos 
wheelers looking back at me?” “ Yes. 
Harry; what does that mean?” “ Bishoy 
you know I have always tried to treat 
you right, and I respect your cloth; but 
do you say you want to preach in that 
there town to-night?” “Of course I do 
Harry. Why don’t you whip your 
horses?” “Whip ’em, Bishop! Ain’t | 
been a-whippin’ of ’em my level best? 
Do you say that you must preach there 
to-night?” “ Of course I must.” “ Well, 
Bishop, I ask it just onee. You 
these horses are used to my style of talk 
in’ to ’em. I know it’s a bad habit, and 
I know it’s wrong, but will you please 
give me a dispensation just this on 
time? If you will, I'll get you there or 
bust. What do you say, Bishop?’ The 
bishop felt the case to be extreme. 
“Well, Harry, I suppose I'll have to. 
Fire away this one time.” Harry ripped 
out an oath, and the horses got down on 
their haunches, cleared the mud-hole, and 


see, 


seemed still a long way off. He became just in time landed the bishop in town. 


Sanctuary 


BY ETHEL A. MURPHY 
NTO thy lap, O Night, I fling me down, 

My broken body and my baffled soul,— 
Let me forget the runners and the goal, 
And the set faces straining toward the crown, 
The quickly-fading wreath of men’s renown; 

Into thine arms, O Night, thy still control, 

I give my spirit trembling with the roll 

Of the great earth-din, seared by failure’s frown. 
Gone is the haughty lust for high command, 
Gone the imperious rage for place and name; 

As a child’s toys from out its listless hold: 

Lay on my throbbing lids thy healing hand, 

And piteous, draw around my spirit’s shame, 

The blessed oblivion of thy mantle’s fold. 
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HEN Madame Vic—widow of 
\W the responsible Monsieur Vic, 

late a baker of substance in the 
Rue Bausset—described herself as a help- 
less dove vainly beating against the bars 
of her cage, it is of a certainty that she 
used figures of speech with a free tongue. 
One who is a widow, and appreciably 
above forty, and a Marseillaise, undoubt- 
edly may claim without challenge a re- 
semblanee to creatures of various sorts 
widely distributed throughout the animal 
kingdom: but for one so conditioned to 
claim a resemblance to a dove, and spe- 
cifically to a helpless dove, is to put a 
strain dangerously close to the breaking- 
point upon both the politeness and the 
imagination of even the Provencaux. 

As to her alleged beating against the 
bars of her cage, that was another mat- 
ter. There were facts in the case of 
Madame Vic which gave a colorable quan- 
tity of truth to her despairing metaphor. 
Moreover—and this made them harder to 
deal with—these facts were legal facts: 
constituting, precisely, the substance of 
the late Monsieur Vic’s will. 

Vou. CXII.—No. 670.—64 


Recrudescence of Madame Vic 


THOMAS 


A. JANVIER 


“Tt is not, Monsieur,” Madame Vic de- 
clared warmly — addressing herself to 
Monsieur Peloux, as that respected no- 
tary carefully refolded the will whereof 
the reading had been as a discharge of 
thunderbolts—“* that I marry 
again all in a moment. In truth, after 
so bitter an experience in matrimony, it 
is most reasonable—so far from again 
taking risks of evil—that I should seek 
to retire myself from the world alto- 
gether and become a nun.” 

“T beg of Madame that she will not 
become a nun,” interposed Monsieur 
Peloux with a polite gallantry; and add 
ed, with a gallantry more subtle, the 
sententious abstraction: “ The convent is 
the refuge of the ugly and the old.” 

“Tt is not, I say, that I desire im- 
petuously to hurl myself into another 
Madame Vic continued, ac- 
the notary’s handsome 
speech with an enchanting smile; “ it is 
that I resent having put upon me the 
insolent command that I am not to marry 
at all. That—” 


“Madame is not wholly accurate in 


desire to 


marriage,” 
knowledging 
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her statement of facts,” interrupted Mon- 
sieur Peloux, speaking with a notarial 
precision. “ Under the terms of Monsieur 
Vie’s will Madame is free—as free as air 
—to marry instantly the whole world.” 
Monsieur Peloux waved his hand briskly 
and expansively: in a manner at once 
indicative of great rapidity of action, of 
atmospheric freedom, and of the ter- 
restrial extent of Madame Vic’s matri- 
monial possibilities. 

“And having instantly with the free- 
dom of air married the whole world— 
what?’ Madame Vie asked with a 
poignant bitterness; and with a like 
poignant bitterness herself answered: “ I 
receive again precisely the dot that I 
brought to this bowelless man of stone 
when in my young innocence I so dis- 
astrously wedded him! Precisely that! 
All the fruit of my 
ceaseless toils and of my vigilant econ- 
omies is wasted. All that justly is mine 
from me. I am left 


Not one sou more! 


is snatched away 


to starve!” 

“ Pardon—but Madame evidently has 
not grasped with exactness the conditions 
which the will imposes upon her. They 
are both curious and unusual, these con- 
ditions. Moreover, being set forth in 
the language of the law, she reasonably 
may find them obscure. With Madame’s 
permission, I will present them to her 
clearly, in plain words.” 

“Monsieur is amiable,” 
replied with a cold civility. “ Of a truth, 
this will—which Monsieur says is cu- 
rious and unusual, and which I say is 
monstrous and not a 
hidden mystery. 


Madame Vie 


abominable—is 


Even my poor wits, 
which Monsieur no doubt rightly esti- 


mates as of a childish weakness ”’—Mon- 
sieur Peloux here made gestures express- 
ive of deprecation—* can make meaning, 
but not reason, of it. Conceivably how- 
ever, for the convincing of Monsieur that 
all is made clear to my meagre under- 
standing, it may be well that he puts 
these despicable orderings and ecommand- 
ings into, as he phrases it, plain words.” 

Having thus spoken, Madame Vic 
ostentatiously disposed herself in an at- 
titude of attention, and emphasized her 
attentiveness by holding her head a little 
on one side. With her head that way, 
even in her anger, Madame Vice distinct- 
ly was pleasing to contemplate. She was 
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tall and well rounded and superbly blond 
this justly disconsolate widow: of a ty; 
—the blending of the fair Phokaian an 
the massive Roman strains—that is w 
common in Marseille, and therefore 
the more appreciated in the rare instance 
when it arrives. Moreover, she still wa 
on the safe side of the catastrophe tha 
was indicated as imminent by the luxu 
riant fulness of her bloom. Very soon, 
beyond question, the fall of the petal 
would begin: but for the moments r 
maining before that disaster overtook her 
she had the alluring charm—to pursuc 
the botanical simile—of a lavishly exu 
berant rose. 

In the interest of truth farther to pur- 
sue the simile, there were thorns about 
Madame Vic which equally had reached 
a very full development. As Monsieur 
Peloux knew—in common with the world 
in general—this interesting widow was 
endowed with an exceptionally high tem- 
per and with a most vigorously stubborn 
will. The fact also was notorious that 
she had exhibited these characteristics 
freely in a consistent effort to lead the late 
Monsieur Vic a dog’s life of it; and had 
succeeded only partially in her strenuous 
undertaking because that resolute baker 
had been endowed with a still higher 
temper and a still more stubborn will 
of his own. 

Monsieur Peloux was of an age, and 
also of a gravity, but within his body 
of a notary still was his heart of a man. 
Forgetting about the thorns—which Mon- 
sieur Vie most distinctly had remembered 
when framing his punitive testament— 
Monsieur Peloux could not but feel as he 
regarded Madame Vic, and especially as 
he regarded her blond head so felicitous- 
ly at odds with the perpendicular, that a 
rank injustice had been put upon her 
under cover of the law. Obviously, to 
place any restrictions upon the prompt 
remarriage of such a widow—so nicely 
balanced upon the very apex of maturity; 
and so soon, toppling thence, to begin 
her sad progress down the declivity of 
age—was to do her a substantial wrong. 

However, as Monsieur Peloux reflected 
with satisfaction, it was no affair of his. 
He was the exponent of the laws, not the 
maker of them; and in the present in- 
stance—since the will was not of his 
drawing—he was not even colorably re- 
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nsible for the injury that their too 
rsh application would set in train. It 
1s therefore as the law’s exponent— 
aking in the calm voice of the notary, 
with an inflection now and then 
hich betrayed his heart of a man—that 
set forth freed from legal verbiage the 
eaning of Monsieur Vic’s malevolent 
stament in these terms: 

“So long as Madame remains unmar- 
ied out of loving regard for the memory 
f her late husband ”—as this phrase was 
ittered, and subsequently repeated, Ma- 
lame Vie disturbed the pleasing poise 
f her head by tossing it angrily—“ the 
whole of the property possessed by her 
late husband remains absolutely her own. 
To her belong without restriction the 
bakery and the business of the bakery; 
the moneys invested in securities; the 
three considerable properties here in Mar- 
ceille; the pleasing bastide on the hill- 
side above St.-Barthélemy; the vineyard 
at Cassis. In a word, Madame is the 
possessor of a fortune that will make her 
very much more than comfortable to the 
end of her days.” At this point the 
notary paused. 

“ Monsieur will have the goodness to 
continue. If my poor intellect is not at 
fault there remain other conditions even 
more odiously insulting than the one 
which Monsieur has stated. That one is 
bad enough. It is in a convent, as Mon- 
sieur will observe, that I am to enjoy 
this fine fortune: most of which is of my 
own making—the fruit, as I have said, 
of my commendable toils and of my not 
less commendable economies—and all of 
which, without any conditions whatever, 
justly should be mine.” 

“To my regret,” said Monsieur Peloux 
with feeling, “ Madame’s late husband, 
in point of fact, has seen fit to impose 
other conditions which do materially 
restrict her freedom of action in the 
enjoyment of her inheritance.” Mon- 
sieur Peloux, his heart of a man assert- 
ing itself, heaved a sympathetic sigh. 

“Stated in the fewest words,” he con- 
tinued, “the farther provisions of Mon- 
sieur Vic’s will are to this effect: If 
Madame, out of loving reverence for the 
memory of her late husband, remains un- 
married for the term of five years she 
still shall possess, should she then re- 
marry, three-fourths of the entire estate. 
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Should she marry at the end of three 
years, one-half of the estate still will be 
hers; and should she remarry at the end 
of one year, one-quarter. But should she 
marry at any time within the year im- 
mediately following her late beloved hus- 
band’s decease, thereby bringing a scandal 
upon his memory and a disgrace upon— 
It is needless to pain Madame by repeating 
the precise wording. In its essence, the 
meaning is that should Madame remarry 
within a less period than one year she 
receives again only her marriage portion 
and the entire estate is lost to her. As 
a whole, the property goes to Monsieur 
Alexis Vice—” 

“That unspeakable person no longer 
is alive,” interrupted Madame Vie in 
tones of satisfaction. “ His quarrellings 
with Monsieur Vic were malignant: 
growing out of his effrontery in opposing, 
because of what he had the temerity to 
declare was regard for his cousin’s wel- 
fare, Monsieur Vic’s marriage. As I per- 
ceive now, had his interested slanderings 
been successful, I should have been spared 
an age of misery. Not being successful, 
a breaking of relations with him followed 
of necessity. The partnership in the 
bakery was dissolved before my calam- 
itous wedding took place. Since that 
deplorable event occurred, twenty years 
ago, we have had no word with him or with 
his. They went to Aix—he and his camel 
of a wife and his ugly little boby—and set 
up there a contemptible bakery of their 
own. I have been told that since his 
death his disgrace of a son has been 
making ducks and drakes ” — Madame 
Vie’s phrase was faire des ricochets—“ of 
their pittance of a property. It is a prov- 
idence that his odious plannings to pre- 
vent his cousin’s. marriage, and so to 
secure to himself his cousin’s fortune, 
have not arrived. Thinking that matter 
over will give him a bad quarter of an 
hour in—in wherever he deserves to be!” 

“ But in effect,” said Monsieur Peloux, 
“his plans have arrived—that is to say, 
they will arrive should Madame make 
effective by remarrying within the en- 
suing year the most drastic and the most 
regrettable of the provisions of Monsieur 
Vie’s will. She will observe, farther, that 
should she remarry at the end of the 
respective terms of one year, of three 
years, and of five years, the bequests of 
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three-quarters, of one-half, and of one- 
quarter of the estate to Monsieur Alexis 
Vic become operative.” 

“But Monsieur does not understand. 
As T have but just now told him, that 
animal—and equally his camel of a wife 
-—no longer remains alive.” 

“But Madame not understand. 
The bequest—my late honored colleague 
Maitre Berteaud was not one to make a 
mistake so glaring—of course is to Mon- 
sieur Alexis Vie and to his heirs. The 
property—proportionally, or wholly, or 
not at all: the matter will be governed 
by Madame’s own actions—will revert 
to, or will be lost to, Monsieur Alexis 
Vie’s heirs.” 

“Tt will go to that profligate reptile 


of a son?” 
“ P 


does 


recisely to—I accept Madame’s 
terms of characterization—that profligate 
reptile of a son.” 

Having thus completed his exposition 
of the law, Monsieur Peloux remained 
sympathetically silent. Really, in the 
circumstances, there was nothing for him 
to say. 

Through some painful moments Ma- 
dame Vie also was silent—in bitterness 
of spirit contemplating her own dis- 
astrously narrow shoes. She could see 
no way to widen them: and when at last 
she spoke it was to utter the words which 
already I have quoted—with the admis- 
sion that two-thirds of her metaphor put 
a strain upon even Provencak imagina- 
tion and politeness—to the effect that 


she was a helpless dove beating against 
the bars of her cage. 


That opinions should be divided in the 
case of Madame Vie was reasonable: 
there was much to be said on both sides. 
Equally was it reasonable that the line 
of cleavage should follow the line of sex; 
that the men should endorse approvingly, 
and that the women hotly should fly out 
against, Monsieur Vic’s Parthian meth- 
ods: which settled a score of twenty 
years’ standing by inflicting a wound that 
rankled before it killed. In Marseille— 
a city where tongues wag easily—the 
vigorous interchange of these diverse 
opinions followed as a matter of course. 

“Tt is an abomination in the sight of 
men and angels that such wickedness 
should be permitted,” declared Madame 
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Gauthier, a clear-starcher of positioy 
addressing herself to Monsieur Fromagi: 
proprietor of the flourishing Epicer 
Russe. “The atrocity of a will like tha 
is beyond the limits of a dream. Ma 
dame Vie has had heaped upon her ; 
whole mountain of wrong!” 

Monsieur Fromagin chuckled. “ Wha‘ 
the angels may think about that matter,’ 
he answered politely, “ Madame of cours: 
is in a better position than I am to know 
But when it comes to the men, and es 
pecially ”—here his politeness wavered- 
“to the married men, the case is dif 
ferent. Not one of us but holds, as I do, 
that Monsieur Vic most intelligently has 
served his widow a fit sence to the roast 
that has been his unhappy portion 
through an age of miserable years.” 
Broadly generalizing, and throwing his 
politeness to the winds bodily, Monsieur 
Fromagin added: “ Widows, at the best, 
are menaces to the peace of society. 
They become a shade less dangerous when 
fitted with close collars and held by 
short chains.” 

“Madame Vic slaved constantly for 
that wretched old man’s good and hap- 
piness—and every one of the years of 
misery that she gave him was most richly 
deserved!” Madame Gauthier responded: 
speaking with such heat — because of 
Monsieur Fromagin’s infamous general- 
izations in the matter of widows—that 
she neglected to weigh, and still less to 
balance, her angry words. 

Without pausing to adjust her conflict- 
ing contentions—obviously so radically 
opposed to each other that if either stood 
the other must fall—she continued: “ It 
is known throughout the whole universe 
that Monsieur Vie led that martyred 
woman a life of weepings; that his cease- 
less severities embittered every moment 
of her anguished days. Monsieur is 
pleased to assume to express the opinions 
of the married men upon this legalized 
iniquity. His dispositions and his ex- 
periences being known, those opinions 
are what I should expect of him. For 
me, I speak for the unfortunate married 
women: who can hope to find—from the 
tramplings of a malignant cruelty to 
which they are subjected unremittingly— 
only in sorrowing widowhood a sombre 
refuge in which to pass the bitter rem- 
nant of their agonized lives.” 
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to the grocer’s dispositions and expe- 
riences made the matter at once personal. 
As was notorious, Monsieur Fromagin’s 
relations with Madame Fromagin were of 
a sort to make gall and wormwood seem 
sweet by comparison. When other mat- 
ters of talk languished, the quarrellings 
of this couple afforded always a relishing 
topie of conversation in the Rue Bausset. 
Madame Gauthier’s thrust, therefore, dis- 
tinctly was a touch—but in making it 
she had opened her guard. Having been 
herself thrice married, her observations 
upon widowhood were ill-advised. 

Disereetly ignoring her touch, Monsieur 
Fromagin took advantage of her opening. 
“Tt is curious to observe,” he said, again 
in the tone of one who generalizes broad- 
ly, “how rigorously those trampled-upon 
unfortunates confine themselves—when 
they have achieved it—to the sorrowing 
widowhood that alone affords them, as 
Madame remarks with propriety, a 
sombre refuge for the bitter remnant of 
their agonized lives. From that sombre 
refuge, as Madame conspicuously is in a 
position to affirm with authority, all the 
forces of nature are powerless to drag 
them forth! If I am not in error, Mon- 
sieur Vie’s will precisely safeguards his 
sorrowing widow in that sombre refuge 
where alone, by Madame’s own showing, 
all that is to be hoped for of restful 
tranquillity is to be found. Also, if again 
I am not in error, Madame Vic has 
begun to take her own just precautions 
to secure herself against the dangerous 
host of suitors who plan to lure her from 
her present security into fresh matri- 
monial pains. It is no doubt as a pro- 
tector against their aggressive wooings 
that the handsome young contre-maitre 
for the bakery has been hired.” 

Monsieur Fromagin also had made a 
touch—and had lost it by failing to come 
instantly to a recover. His dragging in 
of Madame Vie’s new foreman was one 
of those mistaken after-thrusts which too 
often spoil a fine assault at arms. It 
gave Madame Gauthier the opportunity 
to slip over the sharp attack upon her- 
self by parrying neatly the attack upon 
her friend. 

“ Monsieur’s conceptions of the conduct 
of a bakery are original,” she observed 
reflectively. “No doubt he would have 





Madame Gauthier’s pointed reference 


Madame Vic do her own bakings w 
her own hands. That would be ex 
lent. It is work in which affluent wom: 
owners of bakeries, habitually engag: 
In Madame Gauthier’s voice there wa 
fine note of scorn. 

“1 would have her, for the sake of t! 
propriety to which she is a strang: 
Monsieur Fromagin replied with a 
dicial severity, “employ as a cont; 
maitre a man of a suitable appearan 
and of a suitable age.” 

“Monsieur himself, for exampk 
Madame Gauthier asked sweetly. “It | 
an arrangement that would be ideal 
Many times the thought has occurre 
to me that Monsieur would be admi 
rable as the almoner of a convent. For 
him to be the contre-maitre in Ma 
dame Vic’s bakery would be better still. 
His suitability of age and of appear 
ance equally are unimpeachable. Scan- 
dals seeking to approach that bakery 
would draw back appalled!” 

“ Madame’s parcels are tied and at her 
service,” Monsieur Fromagin responded 
coldly—and added with a suave venom: 
“Madame’s championship of Madame 
Vie’s—shall we say ’—eccentricities, is 
just. In what remains of Madame’s life, 
even though that remnant is not excessive, 
events may continue to occur. It is rea- 
sonable that she should defend well what 
so frequently has been her own position— 
and what not impossibly may be her posi- 
tion on occasions yet to arrive. For 
me,” Monsieur Fromagin’s tone became 
offensively cordial, “ my good-will is ex- 
tended always to Madame’s husbands; 
and shall continue to be extended to 
them always—as Madame, bravely eraer- 
ging from her successive sombre ref- 
uges in sorrowing widowhood, adds to 
the series and her interesting panorama 
is prolonged.” 

Madame Gauthier, carried by her anger 
beyond all bounds of polite expression, 
committed the tactical error of lapsing 
into gross personalities. “ At least,” she 
exclaimed in a voice shrill and quivering, 
“there has not been included in that 
series a disgustingly ugly old bald-headed 
man more repulsive than all the beasts 
of prey—and that, Monsieur, every bit 
of it, is what you are!” 

Having given vent to this ill-judged 


outburst—whereof the reckless violence 
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a proclamation that she was routed— 
ijame Gauthier snatched up her parcels 
| went out from the Epicerie Russe 
h the bunglingly vibrant motion of a 

riously enraged hen. 

Monsieur Fromagin, left alone among 

s épiceries, chuckled audibly. The out- 

me of the encounter distinctly was re- 

eshing to his self-respect. In his de- 

tes of a similar character with Madame 
Fromagin the laurels almost uniformly 
vent the other way. 


In the matter of Madame Vic’s contre- 
maitre, the consensus of opinion in the 
Rue Bausset was in line with the views 
expressed sarcastically by Monsieur Fro- 
Excepting only a few kindly— 
or, as in the case of Madame Gauthier, 
interested—apologists, the dwellers in that 
thoroughfare held that Madame Vic had 
challenged sharply the convenances by 
hiring to direct the practical workings of 
her bakery a foreman at once so hand- 
some and so young. The apologists made 
the point that the very youth of the 
contre - maitre — he no more than 
eight-and-twenty—saved the situation; to 
which the counterpoint was made that 
precisely because of his youth the situa- 
tion was so compromised as virtually to 
be lost. 


magin. 


was 


The affair being of a piquancy that 
would have aroused a community the 
most phlegmatic, the community directly 
affected by it—among the Marseillais a 
fight between sparrows will cause a com- 
motion—fairly was set by the ears. As 
the passing of time gave opportunity for 
developments which indicated the ap- 
proach of a crisis, the excitement beca®e 
intensified. By the third quarter of Ma- 
dame Viec’s first year of probation the 
whole of the Rue Bausset was in ferment. 
Wagers for and against her winning 
through that year were made freely. At 
the Cercle Fraternel des Fils de Phocée 
—to cover all the contingencies of Mon- 
sieur Vic’s testament—a tombola was 
arranged. So far as the Rue Bausset 
was concerned, a municipal election, with 
a Red mayor in candidacy, could not 
have made a greater stir. 

Had the outcome of the matter rested 
solely with Madame Vic—her intentions, 
admittedly, being obvious—popular inter- 
est would have languished. There would 
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have been no wagering. The tombola 
tickets would have been left unbought. 
It was the contre-maitre who held the 
stage. What were his intentions in the 
premises was an open field for guess- 
work—and the lively zest of uncertainty 
remained until they should appear. 

“It is credible, most easily credible, 
that Madame Vic should seek to ensnare 
her handsome young contre-maitre into a 
marriage of misery,” declared Monsieur 
Brisson, proprietor of the Pharmacie 
Centrale, as he prepared for Madame 
Chabassu her accustomed soothing-potion 
—to which she habitually had recourse 
(always a long while 
had _ perceived 
necessary ) 


after Monsieur 
Chabassu that it was 
urgently when her nervous 
irritability fairly had passed endurable 
bounds. “ That part of the matter,” Mon- 
sieur Brisson continued, “ makes itself. 
The part that is incredible beyond imag- 
ining is that the contre-maitre should 
suffer himself to be ensnared!” 

Actually, Madame Chabassu held this 
same opinion—but 
monstrant, and 


being naturally re- 
most remonstrant when 


suffering an access of nerves, she prompt- 


ly seouted it. “Sinee Madame Vie 
is neither infirm because of age, nor 
conspicuously displeasing in appearance,” 
she said with energy, “I am at a loss 
to perceive why this marriage—more, 
that is, than marriages in general— 
should be fraught with misery. Equally 
am I at a loss to perceive—since the 
contre-maitre, while not old, has arrived 
at years of discretion—in what respect 
the possible bridegroom is to be regarded 
as ensnared. Perhaps Monsieur will have 
the goodness to explain ?” 

“ My explanation is made by an appeal 
to Madame’s intelligence. Is happiness 
likely to arrive when an old woman mar- 
ries a very young man?” 

“Tt is not that Monsieur 
should put a strain upon my intelligence 
by inviting me to consider abstractions. 
At the moment, we are speaking of Ma- 
dame Vie and of her contre-maitre. Ma- 
dame Vic, if Monsieur will suffer me to 
contradict him flatly, is not an old wom- 
an; neither is her contre-maitre a very 
young man.” 

“T would draw Madame’s attention to 
the fact that such disparity of years as 
exists between renders their 


necessary 


these two 
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marriage not less repulsive than absurd. 
The immutable laws of society forbid a 
union so malevolently grotesque.” 

“Monsieur’s knowledge of the im- 
Madame Cha- 
bassu replied dryly, “no doubt is in ex- 
But I would point out to 
him that when a man, let us say of Ma- 
Vie’s years, marries a 
somewhat younger woman, let us say of 
the of the contre-maitre—the two 
having in prospect a competence, perhaps 
affluence—I have yet to learn that misery 
is prophesied as the outcome of the mar- 
riage, nor is it usual to suggest that the 
young woman has been ensnared.” 

Not being prepared to deal offhand 
with Madame Chabassu’s cleverly massed 
sophisms, Monsieur Brisson passed them 
over and attacked her argument in its 
more obviously weak point. “Did the 
competence to which Madame refers have 
even a prospective existence, I should 
not have the temerity to oppose her rea- 
As matters actually stand, I 
venture to recall to her memory the use 
that Love habitually makes of the window 
when Poverty appears at the door. Even 


mutable laws of society,” 
cess of mine. 
moderate 


dame 


age 


sonings. 


were this marriage less revolting in its 


essence, that substantial objection to it 
still would remain.” 

“Monsieur forgets that even her hus- 
band’s atrocious will cannot deprive Ma- 
dame Vic of her portion. It is not a 
large portion, I admit; but, in connection 
with what the contre-maitre himself will 
considered. The 
contre-maitre, as is well known, confident- 
ly asserts that he is about to inherit a 
fortune equal to the fortune which Ma- 
dame Vic, conceivably, may forfeit in 
whole or in part.” 

“It is my conviction,” said Monsieur 
Brisson earnestly, “that the contre- 
maitre is of unsound mind. Assuredly, 
this fortune that he talks about is no 
more than air. As for Madame Vic’s 
portion, it is—as Madame herself just 
now has stated—the merest trifle. Brief- 
ly, should success attend Madame Vic’s 
brazen wooing of this unfortunate young 
man—whose mental derangement makes 
him all the more an object of pity—she 
will have lured him to a dismal life of 
poverty with a soon-to-be-decrepit old 
woman, who has a fiend’s temper and the 
stubbornness of ten thousand mules. Her 


possess, it is to be 
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shameless doings, Madame, bring a bla: 
scandal upon your sex.” 

3y thus in a manner involving Mada: 
Chabassu in the matter, Monsieur Bri 
son went too far. He invited the person: 
rejoinder that he received. 

“Tt is evident that Monsieur’s conce; 
tions of Madame Vic’s character ha 
undergone a change. Little birds ha 
whispered that he himself forced pr 
posals of marriage upon her almost 
the day of Monsieur Vic’s funeral—ce; 
tainly before the publication of Monsieu 
Vie’s will. I do him the justice to be 
lieve that he would have been less pri 
cipitate had he known the 
which the will imposed.” 

In referring the announcement of thi 
fact to the whisperings of little birds 
Madame Chabassu had spoken with r 
straint. Actually, Madame Vic herself 
had proclaimed it, and in terms that had 
sent a wave of laughter throughout the 
whole length of the Rue Bausset. 

Denial being impossible, Monsieur 
Brisson had open to him only the course 
that he took lamely. “ My compassionat: 
sorrow for that unhappy old woman,” lh: 
replied, “I admit led me into an indis- 
cretion. Mercifully, I escaped great mis- 
fortune. It is in keeping with your 
known character, Madame, that you refer 
in terms of derision to an act that was 
prompted by my goodness of heart.” 

“My known character is none of your 
affair, Monsieur,” Madame Chabassu an- 
swered angrily. “It is not a public mat- 
ter—as are your merciless dealings with 
unhappy old women, whom you habitual- 
ly poison remorselessly by scores!” 

“Monsieur Brisson visibly shuddered 
and paled. He was not in the habit of 
poisoning old women remorselessly by 
scores; but, undoubtedly, one old woman 
really had been poisoned by a mistake 
of his making—-and the blight that had 
fallen upon the Pharmacie Centrale as 
the result of that unfortunate error had 
brought him into very narrow shoes. It 
was, indeed, in the hope of mending his 
broken fortunes that his precipitate pro- 
posal to Madame Vic had been made. 

Having controlled his shudder, but re- 
maining pale, the pharmacien replied to 
Madame Chabassu’s taunt with a coarse 
violence which put him in the wrong. 
“ Madame will do well to reserve her in- 


conditions 
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ts for her unfortunate husband. The 
thering abasements which she puts 
on that pitiful man are known to the 
ole city—equally to his and to her 
n disgrace. Madame’s presence pol- 
tes my respectable premises. She is 
dered, I say ordered, to depart!” 
“Tt is with pleasure that I act upon 
fonsieur’s polite suggestion,” Madame 
1abassu answered affably. “ No doubt 
\lonsieur contrives his poisonings more 
ereeably when alone.” And having fired 
this parting shot she retired from the 
pharmacy in good order—conscious that 
she retained possession of her banners 
ind her drums. 


Discreetly ignoring the spirited gossip 
concerning her indiscretion, Madame Vic 
maintained in the midst of all the outcry 
that there was about her an admirable 
attitude of dignified calm. Conceivably, 
her calmness was less real than assumed. 
Certainly, as time went on, even casual 
observers perceived in her manner an un- 
accustomed suave tenderness; and careful 
observers farther perceived an unaccus- 
tomed softness in her exceptionally fine— 
but normally a little too keen—blue eyes. 

Monsieur Peloux, whose observations 
of Madame Vic were of a critical nicety, 
regarded these phenomena with interest. 
Being of a reticent habit, and of a pro- 
fession that discourages tattling, he made 
no audible comment upon them; but the 
deductions which his intelligent mind 
drew from such exhibitions of unusual, 
and even unnatural, tenderness found ex- 
pression now and then in a half-cynical 
smile." The point toward which she was 
heading he perceived clearly. What 
would happen to her when she got there 
he found less clear. But certainly, he 
reasoned, should the young baker be, as 
the old baker had been, a man of domi- 
neering temperament and pig - headed 
obstinacy, then would her venture land 
Madame Vic—who possessed precisely 
the same pleasing characteristics—in a 
veritable bed of thorns. With a fortune 
in hand, she would have a young hus- 
band to some extent in hand also; but 
the matter would take another color if 
in her haste to gain her young husband 
she should cast her fortune to the winds. 
Monsieur Peloux’s smile over this com- 
bination of possibilities, as I have said, 
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was only half cynical. There seemed to 
him to be a touch of pathos in Madame 
Vie’s eagerness to clutch at her fleeting 
chances of happiness—and all for love 
to hold her bakery, and the remainder 
of her substantial possessions, well lost! 

The possible saving grace in the situa- 
tion—upon which Madame Vic relied 
confidently, but upon which the profes- 
sionally distrustful notary refused to 
place any reliance whatever—was_ the 
positive and persistent assertion of the 
contre-maitre (touched on by Madame 
Chabassu in the course of her animated 
conversation with the pharmacien) that 
he himself was about to inherit a fortune 
that would range him effectively in the 
world. Beyond this broad generalization 
he refused pointblank to go. Even Ma- 
dame Vie—when matters had got to a 
pass when they could talk freely—could 
not wring from him a more definite state- 
ment than that the fortune which he 
stood to win certainly would equal the 
fortune which she stood to lose. 

The vagueness of the contre-maitre’s 
profession, Monsieur Peloux argued, 
made it ridiculous. 

The sincerity of tone and manner that 
accompanied it, Madame Vie argued, 
made it as credible as though the fortune 
had been exhibited in houses 
and lands. 

Actually, this intelligent widow was of 
a thrifty habit and had a marked aptitude 
for affairs. Temporarily, without doubt, 
the admirable normal adjustment of her 
reasoning faculties was disturbed by the 
too free play of her emotions. But, in 
spite of such disturbance, had she not 
been convinced of the truth of the contre- 
maitre’s professions—had she for one mo- 
ment believed that her choice lay between 
a marriage sauced with poverty, and 
celibacy sauced with a comfortable 
amount.of wealth—her emotions instant- 
ly would have been ousted by her rallying 
reason, and the contre-maitre would have 
been whistled down the wind. She dis- 
tinctly did not believe that these dis- 
pleasing alternatives confronted her. 
On the contrary, she believed—even al- 
lowing for the loss of her inheritance— 
that love and riches smilingly approached 
her hand in hand. Undoubtedly, too, the 
resolute reticence of the contre-maitre 
in regard to the riches counted with her 
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MONSIEUR BRISSON VISIBLY 


for almost as much as did his conspicuous 
lack of he 


lover 


was a most refresh- 

in to the 
rom a feminine standpoint, the 
element of to her 
venture by casting over it the alluring 
glamour of romance. 


reticence 


ingly energetic regard 
love. 
mystery 


gave zest 


dis- 
trusting mysteries and having no feeling 
for romance would have none of all this 
fanciful In the pri- 
mind he admitted that 
been known to in- 
the impolite word 
that he used in his thought—with elderly 
women; and even, after marriage, to re- 
main infatuated with their elderly wives. 
But he argued that such cases are un- 
usual; and he farther, and more to the 
heart of the matter, argued that Madame 
Vie’s’ most marked characteristics were 
of the sort—when revealed by in- 
timate acquaintance—to invite infatua- 
tion: still less to encourage even a very 


Monsieur Peloux instinctively 


airily reasoning. 


ot 


yvoung 


vacy his own 


men have 


fatuated 


be 


such was 


not 





SHUDDERED AND PALED 


of that form 
madness to endure. He cde 
therefore, that the contre-maitr 
was playing, for his own purposes, a gam¢ 
sort that in the end must work 
Madame Vic harm. 

Acting on this conclusion, and. speak 
ing in the capacity of her legal adviser, 
he ventured to urge his interesting client 
to save at least the beggarly fourth 
her inheritance by rounding out the first 
and the shortest of 
eral probationary terms. His disinter 
ested attempt to minister to Madame 
Vie’s welfare was so ill received that he 
was forced it: with the re 


thoroughgoing variety 


temporary 
cided, 


of some 


ol 


Monsieur Vie’s se 


to abandon 


flection that when a woman fairly grips 


the bit between her teeth—and notably 
when the woman, being no longer young, 
takes to bit-biting in love matters—there 
is nothing left but to drop the reins. 

A month less than the full year 
sequent to the removal of Monsieur Vic 





PHE 


m his respectable bakery in the Rue 
isset to his respectable the 
etery of Saint Monsieur 
verel—favorably and widely 
ughout the Midi in 
les—came in the course of his com- 
cial travellings to Marseille. As al- 
s, he stopped at the Grand Hétel du 


radis. 


lot in 
Pierre, 
known 
commercial 


To his surprise, politely con- 
led, he found Monsieur and Madame 
abassu, the host and that 
ll- conducted establishment, actually 
ihing together: precisely as though 
mily jangles in the Grand Hétel du 

’aradis were quite unknown. In justice 

the worthy Chabassu the fact must be 

tated that these little domestic disamen- 
ies never were of his provoking. It 
vas Madame Chabassu who had always 
the sharpened tongue. 

“There is news to tell Monsieur that 

s supremely amusing,” Chabassu de- 

‘lared delightedly while still shaking the 

commercial traveller’s hand. “It is the 

most exquisite pleasantry that ever has 
been known in the Rue Bausset. Mon- 
sieur will laugh over it until he cries!” 

“What has happened is droll beyond 
imagining,” struck in Madame Chabassu, 
in haste to be first to tell about it. “ The 
marriage between Madame Vic and her 
young contre-maitre has arrived!” 

“Good!” replied Monsieur Polverel. 
“Tt is what I looked for. My wager was 
well taken. I have won my ten francs. 
Truly, the joke is excellent. And the 
contre-maitre? He marches well in the 
leading-strings held by his elderly bride ?” 

“Tt is the contre-maitre who holds 
the leading-strings,” Chabassu chuckled. 
“ How the elderly bride marches in them 
is another affair!” 

Monsieur Polverel looked puzzled. 
That he should look puzzled was what 
was expected of him. Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Chabassu laughed. 

“Ah, he is a deep one, the contre- 
maitre,” said Chabassu with conviction. 
“He follows well his race! That sharp 
young man, Monsieur, wisely made his 
sacrifices—that nothing might be left to 
chance. By marrying Madame Vic him- 
self, and within the year, he composed 
the whole matter in a manner the most 
secure. The old Vie himself must be 
grinning by the hour over it, the old Vie— 
up there in the Cemetery of Saint Pierre!” 


hostess of 
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“ That 


Vie was 


us the old 
a deceiver, is un 


the contre-maitre is 
a brute and 
Madame intey- 
“They say that when Madame 
Vic made her outery at the Mairie he 
was as the old Vie alive again! He took 
her and whispered to her—what 
cruelties he uttered were not heard, but 
they may be imagined—and she went 
pale suddenly, and then was silent and 
cowed, 


questionable,” Chabassu 


posed. 


aside 


Precisely the same used to hap- 


pen when things came to a grave issue 
in the old Vie’s time. When the old Vic’s 
temper was up he was as an incarnate 
fiend! As for that part of the matter, 
it is outrageous. But it is to be sup- 
posed ”’—Madame Chabassu here pointed- 
ly addressed Monsieur Chabassu—“ that 
thou shouldst find such deceivings and 
such cruelties amusing—thou!” 

Monsieur Polverel opened his mouth 
to speak, but opportunity for speech was 
not given him. 

“My angel,” said the excellent Cha- 
bassu, “it is not I who would smile at 
such matters did they arrive in the ordi- 
nary way. Deceivings are not to my 
liking; and as to harshness, thou knowest 
that even when that nimble tongue of 
thine goes too quickly I am patient with 
thee— being sure always of the goodness 
of thy good heart.” 

“T will admit,” replied Madame Cha- 
bassu guardedly, “that thou art not a 
brute always.” 

“My treasure, thy abounding merits 
so endear thee to me that I should be 
not less than a wild beast were I other 
with thee than considerately tender. 
Wert thou, as Madame Vic is, overbear- 
ing and ill-tempered thou wouldst find 
me a very different man!” These reso- 
lute words were spoken by the brave 
Chabassu in a tone of menace that caused 
Madame Chebassu to smile tolerantly; 
and that compelled Monsieur Polverel— 
to whom the customs of the family were 
no seeret—to disguise a sudden snicker 
with an equally sudden and rather awk- 
ward cough. 

“But in this case of Madame Vic,” 
Chabassu continued, “it is altogether 
another affair. Her old first husband, as- 
suredly, put severities upon her; but that 
she invited them by provoking him be- 
yond all endurance is known to the whole 
world. Of a certainty, her young second 
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“WHAT HAS HAPPENED 1S DROLL BEYOND IMAGINING” 


husband—whom she has taken in such 
unseemly haste—is but helping with his 
fresh severities to settle what Monsieur 
Vie looked upon, his will proves it, as 
an unsettled score.” 

“My good Chabassu,” urged Monsieur 
Polverel, “I am in a sea of bewilder- 
ments. Tell me—” 

“Tn taking any husband, in haste or 
slowly,” said Madame Chabassu, going 
off at a tangent hotly, “the common 
decencies of life required that she should 
have commanded her wedding breakfast 
of us—here in the Grand Hétel du 
Paradis. To command her breakfast of 


Monsieur Brégaillon was to affront us 
openly. For years we have bought our 
bread from the Vic bakery. We buy our 
bread from the Vic bakery no more! I 
will not deny that in the case of a wom- 
an so perfidious her old husband was 
justified in setting for her a snare.” 

Again Monsieur Polverel opened his 
mouth—and again closed it as Chabassu 
took the word. 

“ As ever, thou bright star of my affec- 
tions, thou hast reason. Into the snare 
that rightly, as thou sayest, was set for 
her, she walked with her eyes open and 
of her own free will. That bombshells 





THEN, AT LAST, 


of retribution—of* retribution the most 
eomplete and the most astonishing—in- 
stantly should explode around her was 
no more than she deserved. Her conduct 
in the matter of the breakfast was a 
hideous treachery. It is fitting that upon 
a woman capable of that treachery an 


outraged heaven should descend punish-. 


ments the blackest and the most severe. 
What has happened ”—Chabassu spoke 
with the air of one whose advice an out- 
raged heaven had asked and taken—“ has 
my approval, all entire!” 
“'M’sieu-Madame,” Monsieur Polverel 
asked in tones of earnest entreaty, “I 
beg of you that this enigma may be made 
clear to me without more words. How 
is it possible that the contre-maitre has 
gained anything for himself by marrying 
Madame Vic? How is it possible that 


he holds that violent woman in leading- 


strings? In what manner can he be set- 
tling Monsieur Vic’s scores? What are 
the bombshells of retribution which have 
exploded? Why should Monsieur Vic be 
grinning over it all in his grave? In 


MONSIEUR POVEREL SAW DAYLIGHT 


a word, M’sieu-Madame, what is the ex- 
planation of this maze of mysteries and 
contradictions—in which everything is 
as unreasonable and as impossible as in 
the most defiantly incredible of dreams?” 

“The explanation, Monsieur,” Cha- 
bassu answered, his fine stomach shaking 
with the laughter that gurgled in his 
voice, “is of a simplicity. At the Mairie, 
when they signed upon the register—not 
one moment sooner: the revelation came 
as a bolt of thunder—Madame Vic dis- 
covered that in spite of her new marriage 
she still carried her old name!” 

The expression of hopelessness upon 
Monsieur Polverel’s face became almost 
pathetic. “In one more moment, my 
good Chabassu,” he said in a tone of 
despondent weariness, “I shall go en- 
tirely mad!” 

“Surely Monsieur must understand ?” 

“T understand nothing. It is impos- 
sible of such confusions to make either 
head or tail.” 

Madame Chabassu came to Monsieur 
Polverel’s rescue. “It was the young Vic 
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whom Madame Vie married. Absolutely, 
the young Vic himself! And now Mon- 
sieur perceives ?”’ 

“The young Vic?” queried Mon- 
sieur Polverel. “How then could it 
be the contre-maitre? I do not perceive 
at all!” 

“It is that, Monsieur,” put in Cha- 
bassu, “which makes the matter so en- 
tirely droll. The two—the young Vic 
and the contre-maitre—identically are 
one. In marrying her contre-maitre, Ma- 
dame Vie married precisely the heir under 
Monsieur Vic’s will to whom was to fall 
everything should she marry any one 
at all within the year!” 

Then, at last, Monsieur Polverel saw 


daylight. He slapped his thigh resoun 
ingly and laughed as only a commi 
voyageur can laugh. “ That young Vi 
he said brokenly, but in tones of de 
conviction, “is the most perfect . 
farceurs!” 

“ Absolutely, it is a joke of the mo 
refined completeness,” Chabassu respon 
ed. “ Madame Vic, again being married 
again is bridled and bitted. At the en 
of the venture she finds herself, in th 
essence of the matter, where she was a 
the start!” 

“And she remains—” began Monsieu 
Polverel. 

“ As always,” Chabassu interrupted with 
a chuckle, “ she remains—Madame Vic!” 


To-day 


BY FLORENCE 


EARLE COATES 


HERE hast thou gone, my Day? 
I meant to follow, 


Extracting from thine every hour its sweet; 
But thou, beguiling hope with pledges hollow, 


Art flown on wingéd feet. 


Hardly I greet thy morn, 


The glory dwindles; 


And as I plan thy moments with delight, 
The evening-primrose in my pathway kindles 


Her taper for the night. 


Ah, too precipitate! 
Might T not linger 


To gather a stray blossom by the way, 


But pointing onward with thy warning finger, 
Thou must outstrip me, Day? 


Gladly I welcomed thee, 
An eager lover 


Who deemed he knew each fleeting moment’s cost. 
Is there no way, no method, to recover 


The treasure T have lost? 


Ah, no! From Time, alas! 


One may not borrow; 


Nor move him what is squandered to restore. 


The tide flows back, and there may dawn a morrow; 
Thee I shall find no more. 














The Long-lost Mani Bible 


DISCOVERY OF MANUSCRIPTS IN CHINESE TURKESTAN 


BY MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, PA.D., LL.D. 


RIENTAL scholars all over the 
world have fallen into the agree- 

able habit of meeting once in 

ery three years in some attractive city, 
sually a seat of learning. These meet- 
gs go by the name “ International Con- 
ress of Orientalists.” The last two con- 
resses, the thirteenth and fourteenth, 
ok place respectively at Hamburg in 
Germany and at Algiers in French Af- 
ica. Both congresses were memorable 
a certain shift of the centre of 
gravity of interest. Ordinarily western 
\sia and Egypt, India and Persia, hold 
he attention of these learned gatherings 
ilmost exclusively; at the last two meet- 
ngs far-off East Turkestan, or Chinese 
lurkestan, decidedly held the centre of 


the stage. 


Orientalists, as well as geographers, 
ad not failed to note with ever-growing 

interest the accounts of travels in Cen- 
tral Asia which had taken place during 
the last thirty years or more. The re- 
ports of such eminent travellers and 
pioneers as Przevalski, Schlagintweit, 
Rockhill, Sven Hedin, and Klementz 
addressed themselves with special force 
to students of India, because they fairly 
reeked of Buddhism, and all Buddhism 
is Hindu. Deseriptions of cities and 
temples, half buried in the sands of the 
desert in the great Tarim basin, finally 
aroused a degree of interest bordering on 
excitement in Russia and British India, 
and latterly also in Germany. Central 
Asia, especially East Turkestan, has been 
for some years, and is to-day, in the fore- 
ground of Oriental studies. 

In 1900 the British government of 
India sent Dr. A. M. Stein on his mem- 
orable expedition from Kashmir to Kho- 
tan in the western part of Chinese Tur- 
kestan, not very far to the southeast of its 
capital city, Kashgar. At various points 
in the vicinity of Khotan, Dr. Stein un- 
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dertook those remarkably successful ex- 
cavations which are now known of all 
men through his own story in the very 
interesting book Sand-buried Cities in 
Khotan (London, 1903). Buddhist stat- 
ues and frescos; votive tablets, contain- 
ing pictures of Buddhist sacred history ; 
manuscripts in ancient Hindu character, 
made of paper and leather; above all, 
many wood tablets with covers, which 
were used as vehicles for private and 
official correspondence and for legal docu- 
ments—these were the objects that were 
easily fetched from the desert sands 
blown by the winds over the home of an 
ancient civilization. 

Dr. Stein’s discoveries made mem- 
orable the congress of 1902 at Ham- 
burg; another Turkestan’ expedition, 
more than anything else, irradiated the 
congress at Algiers in April, 1905. In 
1903 the German government sent an 
expedition under the lead of Dr. Alfred 
Griinwedel, one of the directors of the 
Berlin Museum of Ethnology, to Turfan, 
in the extreme east of Chinese Turkestan. 
This is the original home of the tribes 
whom the Chinese designated as Hiun, 
or Hun; the name is rendered in San- 
skrit as Huna, in Greek as Xovvoi, and 
survives in English as Hun. Dr. Griin- 
wedel reached Turfan by way of Mon- 
golia, making this considerable city in 
the northeast of the country headquarters 
for his operations, just as Dr. Stein had 
operated in the southeast. Turfan—a 
city of abant 50,000 inhabitants—may be 
fotind in lat. 43° by long. 91°, about 
thirteen degrees due north of no longer 
mysterious Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. 

Dr. Griinwedel himself was not present 
at Algiers; the Berlin Ethnological Mu- 
seum was represented by Dr. F. W. K. 
Miller, an eminent Orientalist of the 
younger generation. His Algiers address, 
and his printed reports concerning the 
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most important find at Turfan, are the 
base of the following statement. In the 
latter days of the past summer (1905) I 
passed several weeks at Berlin. Both 
Dr. Griinwedel and Dr. Miiller devoted 
much of their valuable time to quench- 
ing my strong thirst for Turfan antiqui- 
ties. Untiringly they exhibited and ex- 
plained the large mass of manuscripts 
and archeological finds, most of which 
were at that time not yet prepared for 
public exhibit. 

The expedition returned with great 
booty. The sand-buried ruins in the 
vicinity of Turfan yielded in the first 
place, as was to be expected, Buddhist 
temples full of statues, frescos, and 
fragments of Buddhist manuscripts. 
Many of these are in Berlin, being fitted 
for exhibition. The frescos, now set in 
frames of white plaster, are especially 
beautiful, reealling in their art, though 
not in subject-matter, the Pompeian 
frescos of the Naples Museum. But the 
great find at Turfan is of another sort. 
It consists of the enormous number of 
about 800 fragments of manuscripts, 
more or less extensive, written in an 
alphabet which is a modification of the 
Syriac script that goes by the name of 
Estraggelo. The modifications of this 
alphabet are quite serious. Some of the 
Syriac letters are wanting; others are 
modified in form; and there are also 
some new letters. Yet the character is 
unmistakably Estraggelo. -It happens 
that the texts contain several times, for 
reasons which will appear later, the names 
of the Archangels Raphael, Gabriel, 
Michael, and Sarael. Now the letters 
needed to write these names involve lit- 
tle or no modification of the ordinary 
Estraggelo: every reader of Syriac recog- 
nizes them at once. 

These manuscripts are written for the 
most part on paper, but one is on silk, 
and a few are on white’kid. These last 
were found in old shoes, being cut into 
the shape of a foot, and laid on the inner 
soles of the shoes, so as to strengthen 
the foundation. They are all written 
carefully and distinctly, with calligraphic 
chapter initials. Each page, in the man- 
ner of modern books, has at the top a 
heading, stating the contents of the page, 
in yellow, green, blue, or red. Some few 
contain miniatures of exquisite work- 


manship. The lines are in general vy 
short; this is a noticeable peculia, 
of the entire collection. For instan 
one of the fragments which contains { 
names of the angels distributes the li; 
as follows: 


ORIGINAL. TRANSLATION. 

dév Yaqob préstag the demon, Jacob t 
angel 

Khvadiy Bar Simfs’ the Lord Bar Sin 
Qaptinis qérdagir Qaptinus the might 
Roapaél Gabraél Raphael Gabriel 
Mikhaél Saraél Michael Sarael 
Narsfis Nastiqfs Narsus Nastiqus 


But, be it understood, the character 
and that alone, is Syriac. The majorit 
of the texts are written in a mediev: 
Persian dialect to which the nam 
Sogdian has been given provisional]; 
Quite a number are written in Turkish 
Of the Turkish texts, a number are writ 
ten in the variety of Estraggelo described 
above; but there are also others written 
in an Uigurian alphabet, and again others 
in the variety of Hindu alphabet that 
goes by the name of Brahmi. However, 
the interest of the outside world is en 
gaged by the novel variety of Estraggelo 
character which may fitly go by the name 
of Manichean Estraggelo. For the texts 
are throughout of Manichean origin: th: 
800 fragments are remnants of the long- 
lost Manichean literature. Such as they 
are they contain the sole remnants of 
the Manichean Bible. Our knowledge of 
Mani and the Manicheans up to this time 
was at second hand: reports of Oriental 
writers and Christian Church Fathers. 

As regards the exterior of the manu- 
seripts, their careful script and fond 
ornamentation, an Arabic writer, A\l- 
Gahiz (died 859 a.p.), states that the 
Zandiks, or Manicheans, “ were bent upon 
spending dear money upon clear white 
peper and shiny black ink, and that they 
put much stress upon their beauty and 
ornamentation.” St. Augustine, in a 
polemic against Faustus, the African 
Manichean, zealously addresses the Mani- 
cheans: “As beautiful and big and pre- 
cious as your books ‘are—burn all these 
parchments, together with their elegant 
covers exquisite with illumined leather,” 
to wit: tam multi et tam grandes et tam 
pretiosi codices vestri—incendite omnes 
illas membranas elegantesque tecturas 
decoris pellibus exquisitas. 
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lhe fragments reveal in the clearest 
cinable manner why the early Church 
varded Mani, or Manicheeus, as Anti- 
rist, and thundered forth its anathemas 
inst him, his father, his mother, and 
followers. St. Augustine, in the tract 
st mentioned, reports that Mani in his 
istles (of which he wrote many) de- 
ribed himself as the Apostle of Jesus 
irist—omnes ejus epistole ita exordi- 
ur: Manicheus,A postolus Jesu Christi. 
One of the Estraggelo fragments head- 

d with the word Evangeliénig—that 

;, “Gospel (of Mani)”—bears out Au- 
gustine’s statement: “An Mani, Préstag 

« Yisé ”"—* I Mani, the Apostle of Jesus.” 
But this seemingly modest subordination 

cancelled by all kinds of statements 

hich aseribe to Mani the most superla- 
tive qualities and divine origin: “An 
ingel eame from the Paradise of Light, 
if distinguished name, elect, the God 
Mar Mani.” Or, “I bless God Mani, the 
Lord, I revere thy great shining majesty.” 

Mani is frequently addressed as, or 
dentified with, the Saviour: “ Mayest 
thou come, my Saviour, life-giving God, 
Mar Mani, in the midst of the three sons 

f God!” Another time: “Mar Mani, 
O God, save me, O Gox, do thou save 
me!” And still more fervently: “ Amen 
to thee, first-born Angel, God, Mar Mani, 
our Saviour.” “ He came from the Gods, 
Mar Mani, the God of brilliant glory, 
to the Paradise where the wind’ wafts 
lovely fragrance.” 

Other passages are of great interest 
because they couple the name of Mani 
with that of Christ in a different way, 
and, in faet, seem to identify them com- 
pletely: “ Holy Jesus, forgive my sins! 
God, Mar Mani, forgive my sins! Holy 
God, O Light, see me, O Strength, O 
Wisdom! O God save me!” In two other 
passages Christ is called “ Virgin of 
Light,” Yis6 Qanigréshan: the identifica- 
tion of this theological conception with 
Mani as God and Saviour is again com- 
plete: Mar Mani, Jesus, Virgin of Light, 
Mar Mani, create peace in me, O bearer 
of light! Mayest thou release my soul 
from this born death!” The other pas- 
sage is even more ecstatic: “O Mani. son 
of the Gods, Lord, quickener of faith, 
great, elect, to thee I make obeisance! 
Radiant of countenance mayest thou be- 
come, Mani, Lord, life-giver! He quick- 
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ens the dead and illumines the dark. 
Guide me, O Mani, Lord, and Virgin of 
Light, answer me through thy lustre! 
O luminous Mani, Lord of increasing 
glory, life-giver, protect me in my corpo- 
real state! Jesus, O Lord, release my 
soul from this born death, release my 
soul from this born death! 
thy radiant throne.” 

Mani, as we have seen, has the fixed 
name Mar Mani (Mari Mani in the 
original). Mari is the Aramean word 
for “my Lord,” familiar to English 
readers through the New Testament ex- 
pression maranatha, “ the Lord has come ” 
(I. Cor., xvi. 22). The Mandeans, an- 
other gnostic sect, knew him by the same 
name, which, there transcribed in Hebrew 
letters, reads R*2N05NX—mar mani. 

Two Oriental writers, Ephraem the 
Syrian and Al Beruni, report that Mani 
came from Babel (Babylon). This is 
verified explicitly in a hymn of the Es- 
traggelo manuscripts, in which Mani is 
made to say of himself: “Sprung I am 
from the land of Babel. I have come 
from the land of Babel to sound a eall 
into the world.” In another fragment 
Mani states that he is “a physician come 
from the land of Babel,” meaning a 
spiritual healer. In addition to Babel, 
the land of Chorassan is frequently men- 
tioned in these fragments. Chorassan is 
well known in Manichean tradition as 
the refuge and gathering-place of the 
Manicheans, after they were persecuted 
and driven out from Persia under the 
rule of King Bahram I., in the year 
276 A.D. 


Glorious is 


In addition to the close juxtaposition, 
or perhaps father blending, of Jesus’ name 
with that of Mani, Jesus is frequently 
spoken of as “Friend” (Persian ariyd- 


man). This combination is probably due 
in part to a more or less loose identifica- 
tion of Jesus with the Persian abstract 
divinity Airyama Ishya, literally “ Friend 
of one’s wishés.” The complete mix- 
up of Christian and Persian religion, 
which is the most remarkable feature of 
Manicheism, places Jesus in other very 
questionable company, in addition to Mar 
Mani: “Jesus, O Lord, O Full Moon 
of growing glory! ... Jesus, God and 
Vahman! Lustre, God! We praise God 
Narésap, Lord Mani we will bless.” 
The exact bearing of this passage is by 
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no means clear, but Vahman (Vohu 
Manah, or “ Good Spirit”) and Narésap 
are Persian divinities. Elsewhere Jesus 
is mentioned in connection with the 
Zoroastrian genius of holy learning, 
Srésh, and the Yazatas, or Angels. An- 
other time he appears with the “Jead- 
ers of the Mazdayasnian (Zoroastrian) 
faith,” and yet again with Zarvan 
(Zrvan), a philosophical personification 
of “ Time,” quite familiar in the sacred 
texts of Zoroaster. 

The two chief divinities of the dualistic 
Zoroastrian faith, Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
in a way hold their respective positions. 
Ormuzd (Oharmizd) is the god of Good, 
head of the Yazatas, or Angels; Ahriman 
(Aharmén) the god of Evil, head of the 
Devils (Dévs and Pairikas; also the 
dragon Azdahag, or Azi Dahaka, the 
Mazanian). In the final judgment good 
men become “ pure and are led up to the 
sun and the moon, and to the Nature of 
Ormuzd the Divine.” On the other 
hand — again the curious mixture of 
Christianity and Zoroastrianism—a pious 
Manichean calls upon the strong Angels, 
the mighty, Raphael, Michael, Gabriel, 
and Sarael, to protect him from all 
tribulation, and evil Ahriman. Another 


passage of a polemic character has a rod- 


in pickle for those that claim that 
Ormuzd and Ahriman (good and evil) 
are brotners. In fact, the passage at- 
tacks the Zoroastrian faith in general 
through its outward symbol, fire-worship: 
“Furthermore, also they who adore the 
burning fire, from that they may them- 
selves know that their own end will be 
in fire. And they say that Ormuzd and 
Ahriman are brothers, and in consequence 
of this word they come to destruction.” 
The Zoroastrian faith (dén mazdés) is 
contrasted with the Manichean religion, 
which is technically called the “holy 
religion ” (dén yozhdahr). 

The same passage polemicises against 
Christianity with quite praiseworthy im- 
partiality. And, furthermore, idolatry, 
which is wholly repugnant to Mani’s doc- 
trine, also comes in for a share of repro- 
bation: “They call upon the son of 
Maria, the son of Adonai... they the 
wicked of rights shall go to hell, for by 
them themselves wickedness is perpe- 
trated. ... Then at the end (the final 
judgment) all shall come that adore 
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idols, on yonder day, the last, and . 
to perdition.” 

Mani’s hostility towards Christian; 
is interesting because Mani himself j., 
identified with Jesus. It becomes even 
more so when we find that the Estragge|» 
manuscripts contain fragments of th 
Gospels, and that these are likely to hay: 
formed part of the Manichean cano: 
They are not in the exact form of t! 
canonical four Gospels, but appear to }y 
closest to the apocryphal Gospel of S: 
Peter. Students of the New Testame: 
will regret the fragmentary character . 
these texts. But such as they are the, 
are plainly authentic. The following 
fragments speak for themselves: 

...In truth he is the Son of God 
And Pilate (Pilatis) answered thus: “ | 
truly have no share in the blood of this 
Son of God.” The Centurions and so!- 


diers (qatriénén va istratiétan) then re- 
ceived a command from Pilate: “ Keep 
this secret.” . . . On Sunday at the cal! 
of the birds came Maria, Salome. . 
they brought fragrant herbs and nard: 
they came close to the grave... 


did Maria, Salome, and Arsaniah (Arsi- 
née?), when the two Angels spake to 
them: “Think of the word of Jesus, as 
he instructed you in Galilee: ‘ They wil! 
surrender me and crucify me, on th 
third day I shall rise from the dead... . 
Go to Galilee and report to Simon.’” . . . 

A long series of pieces under the title, 
“The coming of the Son of Man,” 
practically identical with Matthew xxv. 
31 ff. It winds up with the words, . . 
The Lord will say: “ That which ye did 
to the pious that did ye to me.” 

In general the manuscripts contain, in 
addition to these snatches from the New 
Testament, remnants headed with the 
word Shapfrakan, the name of Mani’s 
most celebrated work, his Gospel (se« 
above), his Epistles, and fragments of 
Manichean cosmology, hymnology, polem- 
ics, and chronology. As a specimen of 
this more independent literature I shal! 
pick out the following legend, mere snatch 
though it is: 

The King of Kings Sapores (Shapfir 
of Persia, crowned in 242 a.p.) had two 
brothers, Meshvan, the lord, and Mihir- 
shah by name. And he was hostile to 
the wonderful religion of the Apostle of 
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eht (Mani). He had planted a garden, 
eautiful, gorgeous, and vastly large, so 
‘hat there was not its equal. Then the 
\postle, when the hour of redemption 
id come, arose and stood before Mihir- 
ah. who was in the garden rejoicing 
a great feast.... Then the King 
.pake to the Apostle: “ In paradise, which 
hou dost extol, is there perchance a gar- 
ien like mine?” Then the Apostle pun- 
shed this faithless speech; at once, by 
is might, he showed him the Paradise 
f Light with all Gods and divine Enti- 
ties and the immortal Breath of Life.... 
\lthough he (the King) lay unconscious 
or three hours, yet what he saw he re- 
tained in his heart. Then the Apostle 
aid his hand upon his head, and he re- 
turned to consciousness. When he had 
risen he sank upon his knees before the 
\postle, and seized his right hand... . 
Mani, or, as he is called by Occidental 
vriters, Manes or Manicheus, was born 
n Babylon in the year 216 of our era. 
His father, Patak or Patekios, a man of 
strong religious temperament, joined the 
company of the so-called Mughtasilah, or 
“ Baptists,” a puritan ascetic sect of 


Within 


Gnosties in southern Babylonia. 
this community Mani received his own 
early religious training until his twelfth 


year. At that time, the legend has it, 
the boy Mani had already emancipated 
himself from this Baptist religion. An 
angel Eltaum brought a direct revelation 
from the King of Light. After this he 
labored for twelve years to perfect him- 
self before publishing to the world his 
highly composite system. The climax of 
his life seems to have come in his twenty- 
eighth year, when he formally expounded 
Manicheism before the Persian King 
Shahpir (Sapores) the First. This event 
is narrated in Mani’s most famous work, 
the Shahptirakan—that is, the book de- 
voted to King Shaihpfr. He claimed to 
be the ambassador of the True God, the 
last and most perfect messenger whom 
Divine Wisdom had sent into the world. 
Just as Buddha had come to the land 
of India, Zarathushtra to the land of 
Persia, and Jesus had gone into the lands 
of the West, so Mani claimed to carry 
prophecy into the land of Babylon. In 
Persia, however, his religion always led 
a precarious existence, and he was finally, 
in the year 276, when sixty years of age, 
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executed and flayed at the command of 
King Bahram I., because his doctrine was 
hostile to Zoroastrianism, the Persian 
national religion. The Persian priests 
denounced him as “ Apostle of the Devil.” 

The religion which he founded was fun- 
damentally gnostic, rooted in the ancient 
cosmology of his birth-land, Babylon. 
His notions of the origin and evolution 
of the world are fanciful and attractive, 
though inclining to garishness. The 
religion of Mani has been described as 
“a gorgeously glowing nature and world 
poem.” The fundamental conception of 
the divine power, as reflected through the 
universe and in man, is light in distine- 
tion from darkness. Mani’s_ system, 
gnostic at the root, is -crossed with the 
Persian doctrine of dualism, the eternal 
conflict between light and darkness. Also, 
it has absorbed many of the minor myths 
and doctrines of the religion of Zoroaster. 
Especially the notions of the hereafter 
are largely Persian. Idolatry is con- 
sidered abominable. The ethics of Mani- 
cheism are blameless; summed up, like 
those of Zoroaster and Buddha, in the 
triad, good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds. 

Through the door of dualism Chris- 
tianity enters into the system. The dual- 
istic doctrine assumes that good and 
evil, or light and darkness, are both 
primeval, but at the same time in eternal 
conflict with one another. Jesus is con- 
ceived as a spirit of the sun who has 
come into the world in order to shine 
upon the good creatures of light, and 
to remind them of their origin. Salva- 
tion depends upon Christ’s doctrine as 
taught by Mani, his Apostle and alter 
ego. We have seen how freely Zoro- 
astrian as well as Christian ideas arc 
draughted into the service of Maniche- 
ism. The Estraggelo fragments show 
clearly that Christian and Zoroastrian 
influences have not been overrated by 
the Oriental and Occidental writers, to 
whom we owe cur knowledjye of Manichc- 
ism. On the other hand, Manicheism is 
by no means a Zoroastrian schism or sect, 
as is sometimes assumed even by scholars 
of high standing. 

When Christian belief had overcome in 
the fourth century the old Greek and 
Roman gods, Hellenic religion, essential- 
ly still the Homerie theology, passed 
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into ridicule. Kingsley’s novel Hypatia 
sketches well the old Pantheon’s strug- 
gle for existence when already in its final 
agony. Ancient philosophy, especially 
Neo-Platonism, was a more dangerous 
rival. The spread of the worship of the 
Persian god Mithra or Mithras—he also 
is mentioned in the Estraggelo fragments 
—threatened for a time to Mithraize the 
world, as Renan puts it. But during its 
entire history the early Church encoun- 
tered no more dangerous rival than Mani 
and his doctrines. After Mani’s execu- 
tion his adherents fled in large numbers 
to Chorassan and Turkestan, to India 
‘and even to China. On its way west- 
ward this religion passed from Persia 
and Babylon into Syria and Palestine; 
thence into Egypt and into the Roman 
lands along the north coast of Africa. 
Africa became the centre of Occidental 
Manicheism. In the days of Augustine 
it flourished there exceedingly. This il- 
lustrious Father of the Church, during 
nine years of his earlier life, was a be- 
liever in Mani’s doctrines. Later on, 
disappointed, he turned to Christianity 
and became a bitter critic of Maniche- 
ism, and the chief champion of Chris- 
tianity in its struggle against Maniche- 
ism. Augustine’s above-cited tract, 
“ Thirty-three Books against Faustus,” 
is one of the foremost sources of informa- 
tion on Mani’s religion. Faustus and 
Felix were contemporary leaders of 
Manicheism with whom Augustine dis- 
puted hotly; Felix professed . himself 
convinced by Augustine’s eloquence, and 
embraced Christianity. _ 

In the year 930 of our era a strong 
Turkish tribe, the Tuguzguz, in the 
vicinity of China, together with their 
Khan, or ruler, were still adherents 
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of Mani, though 
eral had become Moslems. This 
arch of the Far East had occasion 
to threaten Abulhassan Nasr, the rule; 
of Chorassan, who tried to wipe ou 
Manicheism in Samarkand, with meas 
ures of retribution upon the Moham 
medans in Turkestan. A Persian writer. 
Kardizi, or Gurdézi, reports of the Tuguy 
guz that they assembled in the house 
the Prefect daily, 300 or 400 in numb. 
and recited with a loud voice the book 
of Mani. One of the Estraggelo frag 
ments contains a Manichean prayer { 
a Turkish Khan, who is addressed 
Tengri Khan Kiil bilga Khan: “ May 
guardians and protectors, the Gods, t! 
shining, and the Angels rejoice the« 
all times! Thy throne shall gain 
strength; rejoicing mayest thou liv 
an !” A Chinese inscription 


the Turks in gen 


mon 


old age! 
found at a place called Kara Balgassu: 
mentions the name of Mani as Mo-n 
As late as the tenth century the Arab 
historian Massudi mentions the existence: 
of Manichean Turks in Kiisin; and 
Chinese ambassador, Wang Yen-té, speak: 
of “Persian” religions and their Ma 
temples in Kautshang. Kiisan, or Kaut 
shang, is a town in the neighborhood 
Turfan, the scene of the discoveri 
described in this article. 

Ten days after I left Berlin, abou 
the middle of September, 1905, D 
Griinwedel started for a second exped 
tion to Turfan, sustained by a grant 
83,000 marks from the German govern 
ment. The prayer of all those who ar 
interested in the history of religion and 
human ideas will be that he may bring 
with him from the heart of Asia mor 
and fuller records of Mani and his 
strikingly picturesque doctrines. 
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O,” he said to the florist, “don’t 

N do them up. I'll take them as 

they are.” 

He walked out into the May sunshine 

h the pink roses, vaguely feeling that 

ey ought to add something to the rich- 

ss of the day. It was, in his weak state, 

t of a man just recovering from iil- 

ss, as if he craved some stimulant to 

iken in him a zest for that joy of life 

‘ich had for the time escaped him. 
This, he told himself, must be a moment 

great happiness. He had met death 
nd heen reprieved, he was engaged to 
Rose Cameron, and he was going to see 
her for the first time after her return 
that unavoidable absence in Eu- 
rope, an interval covering very accurate- 

v the period of his illness. He was glad 
she had been away. No comfort her 
presence could have lent him would have 
compensated for the irritation of knowing 
she saw him at his worst. At forty-six 
one needed all the small bravery of life 

keep him in countenance. Last, in 
reviewing his reasons for present jubila- 
tion, he was a great author, a European 
review had lately told him, and before 
his illness the scene of another novel had 
flamed before him, the map of a country 
yet to be explored. 

And after rehearsing all his pretexts 
for throbbing veins and high anticipa- 
tion, the day still found him cold. 

There was one strange feature of this 
walk, the goal of his desire: step by step 
went with him the memory of Anne De 
Lisle, the woman he had loved in youth, 
and whose death had not, so he had felt 
for years, left him free to love again. In 
that early relation there had been, as 
later knowledge tested it, something pa- 
thetically unfulfilled. He had loved her, 
but he had loved himself more. His own 
hopes, his prospects, his discouragements 
—those were what they had both dwelt 
on, and he sometimes wondered, in the 
silence left by her loss, if she had missed 
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a comprehension or a_ tenderness he 
might have given. They had been ab- 
sorbed in the book of his life; but there 
was her book also to’ read, and of that, 
until her death, he hardly turned a page. 
After that blinding moment, it was dif- 
ferent. The pages then were sodden with 
his tears. He adored the memory of her, 
and out of a passionate ideal constructed 
a new loyalty. She had made him, this 
absent woman; she had bent his life. 
For out of his failure to her he had 
awakened to a poignant sense of the 
imperious rights of souls. Even his work 
stood secondary to that. He valued it, he 
had great zest in doing it; but always it 
slipped down a step in the scale com- 
pared with human needs and. services. 
This conviction went so far that when 
his own command of the written word 
seemed most precious, something within 
him was sure to rise and blast the brave 
assurance in favor of the great give and 
take of actual life. Though a great au- 
thor, he lacked the comfort of it, the 
bravado another man, not maimed by 
failure at the start, might have taken 
for a cordial. The world, too, was more 
his admirer than his friend. It had 
wearied of his persistent seclusion, his 
refusal to consider his work more awe- 
inspiring than that of the man who builds 
a bridge or digs a garden-bed. He had 
weighed its platitudes and knew, he 
thought, how exactly its interest in 
his intentions shrank beside its vanity 
in exploiting him. He would have non 
of it; and so, having for twenty years 
advertised himself as a recluse, the world 
had grown tired and had run after rush- 
lights that were at least willing to burn. 
Through all this he and the woman had 
seemed to be living alone and together 
working out a daily task; but when Rose 
Cameron dawned upon him like a sun- 
rise in her young splendor, he wondered, 
with a foree amounting to conviction, 
if he had waited only for that. The 
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interval between loving and loving again 
seemed, by a fertile inspiration, to be 
not alone an observance due the woman 
who had gone. It was a part of a con- 
sistent faithfulness, and in it partook 
also the woman who had come. Not only 
had these cloistered years been given to 
mourning; they seemed now a germinative 
pause before new bloom. 

To-day, as Anne De Lisle still paced 
beside him, he pondered a little at the 
still presence. He had been accustomed 
to think she came when there were ardu- 
ous things to bear; but this was joy be- 
fore him. Yet she had come, and he 
wondered with awe whether some things, 
begun as this was, had to be eternal. 
Then he mounted the steps and was di- 
rected, with a flattering haste showing 
he was expected, up the stairs and into 
the library, where Rose awaited him. 
She was standing by the window where 
she must have watched his coming—a 
slender shape in white, her girl face pro- 
vocative of tender interest as when he 
saw it first. The round contour of her 


cheek and chin, the shadowing of the 
soft dark hair, the eyes with their frank 
challenge veiled by lavish fringes,—he 


looked at her, and forbore to speak. He 
had forgotten, questioning his own wasted 
face in the mirror, these last months, 
what youth was like. Between them the 
roses were laid on the table, he had 
touched her hands and found them cold, 
and still, as he remembered a moment 
after, when they sat looking at each 
other, he had not kissed her. He broke 
into his little humorous laugh. 

“Perhaps it’s because you seem too 
precious,” he said. 

“ What?” she asked. 

He leaned forward and laid a hand 
over hers lying on the table—a living 
model on the dark wood. “ You don’t 
seem to belong to me yet,” he added, in 
a kind of tender apology. “I must get 
used to it again.” 

A great blush rose and overwhelmed 
her, brow and all. The first thrill of 
life he had known for months surged up 
responsive, as he felt his power to move 
her. She spoke with what seemed a care- 
ful tenderness to matck his own. 

“You have been very ill?” 

“ Forget it,” he admonished her, smi- 
ling at the phrase. “I mean to.” 
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She raised her brows in a pretty beg- 
ging for indulgence. 

“T couldn’t come. You knew that.” 

“Indeed I did,” he answered, heartily. 
“ And it was better not. I didn’t kn 
I had so much vanity; but I’m afraid | 
couldn’t have stood seeing you—or ha 
ing you see me—while I was being oi! 
up to run again.” 

“That’s not right,” she said, gently. 
adding with an anxious note he like 
“ But you are running again?” 

“Oh yes! Walking, rather.” Then 
said more gravely, with a wistful te: 
derness suited to her youth so generous 
pledged to him: “I’m afraid I shall on! 
walk, now, Rosamond. I’m going to |, 
an old fellow before long. I hadn 
thought of it before this knock-down, | 
give you my word. If I had—I hope | 
should have raised the courage to keep 
away from you.” 

She spoke with passionate reassuran« 

“Tt doesn’t alter you. It’s you—y. 
we care about—all of us.” 

He rose and came a step nearer |. 
holding out his hands. 

“Come, Rose,” he said, smiling at her 
with eyes softened at her tone. “Com 
I told you I must get used to you.” 

She had risen also with his movement, 
and upon the echo of his words came he 
sudden backward step, the repelling mo 
tion of her hands, involuntarily out 
stretched, and her sudden cry, “ No, no!” 

In that instant she had changed. H: 
girlish sweetness had given place to « 
woman’s passion. It was as if he hai 
seen the bud of maidenhood flame sudden 
ly into bloom. But it was a strange new 
flower, not, his senses told him, for him 
to gather. He stood there with his hand: 
outstretched, in the involuntary hope of 
soothing her through patience. 

“ Come, dear,” he said again. 
be cruel to me.” 

“ Am I cruel?” she cried, in swift self- 
blame. “Yes, you think so, too. You 
are right. I am cruel.” 

He had time, even in that moment of 
bewilderment, for a little side-track of 
wonder over the new tones in her voice. 
He had known her sweet, bewildering, 
gentle mocking, but not thus—a woman 
with the notes of life at her command, 
and all life’s challenges flashing in her 
eyes and fixed in the curves of her grief- 
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THE HANDS OF 


hadowed mouth. 
3 side. 

“ What is it, Rose?’ he asked, with the 
rave gentleness that had brought about 
eir intimacy. “ You’ve got something 
tell me.” 

“No!” she cried—“ no!” and then she 
ided slowly, “ You force the truth from 


His hands dropped at 


“No,” he assured her; “ believe me, no. 
[here’s nothing you need tell me.” 

“Yes,” she returned. She had paled, 
nd the darkness of her hair had given 
face a tragic outline. “ You don’t 
mean to, but there’s something in you 
that demands the truth. I came home 
meaning not to tell you—to live it out 

ne.” 

He felt a sudden sickness, and ac- 
cepted it with the patience of those who 
have often entertained the pangs of life. 

“Sit down, dear,” he said, grasping 
at some practical ease for both of them. 
“We can talk better so.” 

He took his own chair as he spoke, 
without waiting for her, because the 
weakness of his state reminded him anew 
how ill-equipped he was for any shock. 
She came slowly forward and stood by 
the mantel, resting her arm upon it and 
bowing her head upon her hands. Her 
shoulders trembled. 

“Don’t,” he whispered. 

After a moment she raised her head 
again and turned upon him the dry 
passion of a face forbidden tears. 

“No,” she answered, with a deter- 
mined quiet, “I won’t. Do you think 
I forget how weak you are? I seem to, 
but I don’t.” 

He made an impatient gesture of the 
hand. 

“Drop that,” he commanded, frown- 
ing. “We must get at the sense of this. 
What is the matter?” 

Her lips noiselessly formed the an- 
swer, “ Nothing,” and left the word un- 
said. 

“Ton’t tell me that,” he insisted, with 
a caleulated sternness. “ Something hap- 
pened to you while you were abroad.” 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t, child. I shall find you out. 
What happened ?” 

“We mustn’t talk of these things,” 
she burst forth. “Can’t you see how 
shocking this is—to see you pale and 
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miserable, and to know—not to have 
self-control enough to keep from troub- 
ling you?” 

He sat regarding her in deep con- 
sideration, his brows drawn together over 
the problem of her misery. Suddenly 
his face cleared. A smile illumined it. 

“ Why, child,” he said, “I know. You 
don’t care about me any more. You’ve 
found it out, and you’re afraid to tell 
ine.” 

She bent her face to her hands and 
broke into tears. In that moment of her 
veiled vision he braced himself against 
the blow of a surprise that seemed in- 
credible. In spite of all his disadvan- 
tages, once she had seemed to love him 
he had never reflected that she could do 
anything else. Indeed, it came to him 
now that until this shock of illness, re- 
minding him that he was mortal, he had 
never thought of life or any of its 
possibilities as weakening for years . to 
come. Yet in a moment he saw youth 
on one side of the world and himself, 
very much alone, on the other. There 
was a barrier between. 

“Don’t ery, child,” he counselled, when 
he could summon voice and felt the vic- 
tory of finding it would serve. “ You 
mustn’t ery.” 

“ No,” she choked, into her handker- 
chief, and he cursed his state anew, 
knowing what pity moved her. 

“ Now,” said he, “let’s talk it over. 
It’s a simple matter. You make it ter- 
ribly complex.” 

She turned on him her sodden face, 
quivering in its determination not to 
break again. 

“T can’t think of anything worse,” 
she said, “now, when you’re ill, to make 
a scene—” 

“Tf you say anything more or think 
anything more about my being ill, you 
will compel me to damn my illness. I’ve 
done that quite frequently of late. How- 
ever, T shall bless it if it causes you to 
estimate me better, or brings about a 
fuller understanding between us. I 
think you rather want to take off the 
little ring, dear, don’t you?” 

She looked at the blue stone where it 
shone dark against her finger. She could 
not answer. 

“Want me to?” he asked: “Just be 
sure you don’t care, dear, and won’t re- 
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gret it. 
better.” 

Involuntarily she obeyed him, and held 
it, hesitating, in the hollow of her hand. 

“T wish you needn’t give it back to 
me,” he said, tentatively. “Can’t you 
wear it on another finger? No, I sup- 
pose not. Or keep it in your trinket- 
box among other things? Can’t you, 
dear ?” 

“T’ll send it to you,” she said, almost 
inaudibly, and laid it on the table be- 
tween them. 

He laughed. “Bless you, child, no! 
I can’t let you play sense to my sensi- 
bility. There!” He took the ring and 
dropped it in his waistcoat pocket, where 
it seemed to burn him. Then he turned 
to her, and spoke with a beguiling 
warmth. “Who is he, Rose? Don’t you 
want to tell me?” 

Imperious life had flooded back into 
her face. “It isn’t possible,” she said, 
in a tone where hope struggled unwilling- 
ly against beautiful desire. 

“ What isn’t possible?” 

“ That things should seem so tragic and 
yet be so—sweet.” 

The last word was almost a pathetic 
prayer to him to let them be sweet in 
spite of all. 

“ My dear Rose,” he said, didactically, 
“T have a clever friend who tells me 
there wouldn’t be any tragedies if every- 
body had common sense. I have com- 
mon sense. I reek with it. You just 
play my way. Now”—he leaned for- 
ward, coaxing her—“ who is he?” 

Her lips opened, against preconceived 
resolve. To her, also, the incredible was 
happening. Here was a dear confidant 
miraculously made out of anticipated 
grief. 

“T used to know him here,” she 
breathed. “We met at dancing-school 
when we were children.” 

“Saxe King!” 

“Yes. He is studying in Germany. 
We saw a lot of each other at the pen- 
sion. I told him about you, I was so 
proud. He was kind to me—kinder be- 
cause you were sick and I was worried. 
Then, one night—” her voice faltered. 

“Don’t tell me, child,” he said, com- 
passionately. 

“Yes, I must tell you.” 
cheeks were flaming. 


Then pull it off and you'll feel 


Again her 
“T want you to 
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know what kind of girl lam. He ki: 
me. He wasn’t to blame. He forg 
I forgot, too. Then I knew there 
nothing like it—like him. But | 
a traitor.” 

“Dear child!” he said. “Don’t s 
it thinking foolish thoughts. Why, 
morning with you! You’re Juliet at : 
casement. Write to him, dear. | 
him the balcony ’ll be ready by the 
he comes. Tell him we’ve put up « 
staging to-day, and the vines and thin 
will be set out to-morrow.” 

He rose, steadying himself, as he ¢ 
so, by the table. She crossed the pa 
between them swiftly. 

“Oh,” she cried, “how good you a 
How good! how good!” Then a sha 
of bewilderment mingled with her ho; 
“Why,” she said, “I never thought 
You don’t mind a bit. Perhaps you 
didn’t care for me. Didn’t you ca 
at all?’ 

He was looking at her gravely, but 
her wonder she forgot to note how pa 
he was. A smile touched his lips ani 
eyes—a smile she had perhaps ney 
seen there. 

“ Dear,” he said, “I care for you ver 


much. But there are a great many thing- 
T can’t tell you and that you can’t se 
perhaps until you ‘come to forty year 
Things are harcer then—and they ar 


easier. But you write to him, child, y 
write to him.” 

She gave him both hands impetuous 
ly, and he raised them together to |: 
lips.. Then he ,rot out of the room, know 
ing that she was standing there qui’ 
still, his roses forgotten almost beneat! 
her hand. He went down-stairs and ou! 
into the street, and remembering sudden- 
ly that she had watched his coming an 
might also see him go, he straightene« 
his shoulders and walked off buoyant!y. 
Once round a shielding corner, he fal- 
tered, rested a moment for breath. an: 
then turned down to the wider thorough- 
fare where he could take a car. There- 
after all he could remember of the ride 
was that the car was crowded, and that 
a woman holding a- baby—an angelic- 
looking child—sat next him, and that h:. 
vaguely irritated and compassionate be- 
cause the child’s legs hung uncomfort- 
abiy, put his hand down at his side and 
gathered up the little feet, supporting 
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m. At his own corner he released 
m gently and got out, and no one saw 
5 service. 
It was in his own library that he sat 
n to think, and realize that he had 
thing left for action, only for the re- 
tions that are like broken shards, 
id and keen-edged, but not to be ce- 
nted into any whole. At first he could 
rcely tell how deep his wound was, or 
hether it bled too much. It must bleed 
little, he told himself. He must be 
irt. Yet how much he hardly knew, 
- whether the crimson flow was weaken- 
ng his heart. That night, with the habit 
f those whom life has tutored, he was 
able to sweep his mind clear of harass- 
ment and to sleep, and the next morning 
dawned with the fiat that a new phase 
of life must begin. Holiday was over; 
now he must work, and accepting the 
decree, he sat down at his table for the 
first time since his illness and tried to 
begin his beautiful book. An _hour’s 
futile phrasing, and he laid down his 
pen and tore the page. He knew, he 
thought, his doom, and desolation fell 
upon him. The genius, whatever it was, 
that had brooded over him and moved 
his pen to action, had left him. 
Thereafter for days he took himself 
to the library with a regularity which 
lulled his good attendant into the belief 
that he had assumed the old habit of 
work, too soon, perhaps, and yet not 
dangerously, since at night it left him 
calm. But he was not writing as of old; 
he was taking an inventory of his life. 
The long nights were not renewals; they 
were still, lucent expositions of what he 
had experienced and felt. He went back 
to the beginning, to the day of Anne De 
Lisle, and now, with a quickened sense 
of his own abortive deeds, he confirmed 
that older certainty that his relation to 
her, cut short by death, had been his 
first significant failure. He even nursed 
a pang at wondering how much sooner 
she had died because he had not under- 
stood and answered her in the vague 
stirrings of her virgin life. Then his 
work: whatever it had been, the human 
intention in it had not told. It was nei- 
ther great enough to bear him to the zone 
of admirations outside criticism, nor, he 
told himself, did it reach the heart. If 
it had reached the heart as warm as it 
Vou. CXIT. —No. 670.—67 
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had left his own, there would be signs 
of it: flowers growing along the way, 
a bird in the thicket, the sound of mov- 
ing streams. The universe had closed 
to him. He felt muffled, condemned to 
dwell forever in one spot of mental arid- 
ness, while other younger feet could 
press through other portals to the dawn. 

Then he came to what had seemed 
speciously the crown of his whole life: 
Rose Cameron. He stripped the mantle 
from that dream and flayed it to the 
bone. At first he had been drawn to her 
by her dewy worship of what she called 
his genius, and then some light in her 
pure eyes had hinted at a worship of 
himself. Again he saw the dawn. Sleep- 
ing germs rose up in him and flowered; 
it was like youth, multiplied a thousand- 
fold in the rich soil of manhood, and he 
believed in miracles. The miracle was 
that one could lose youth and have it, 
see love go and then recall it in another 
form, mourn and be gloriously comfort- 
ed. Now in his pitiless self-serutiny he 
saw that, too, for what it was. What 
she called his genius had overdazzled her. 
To find it at her feet and not accept it 
would have been disloyalty to the sum 
of great things as she saw them. He 
was a hero, and she longed to gird him 
with the sword. But at quicker footfall, 
a young voice calling, she had broken 
these slight loyalties and fled. That, too, 
was failure. 

He seeined to be the victim of some 
great reaction, unguessed in its inexora- 
ble poise and swing until to-day. In 
his youth he had chosen life, as he saw 
it through the medium of ambition, and 
real life, in the woman who might have 
made it for him, had escaped him. Then 
he had chosen the life of love, and his 
work, mysteriously his through some 
divine decree, had also fled away and 
left him poor. 

All through these days of dumbness, 
when he was not slipping the beads of 
remembered folly, he was sitting in his 
muffled stillness listening to the closing 
of the doors of life, or, as it seemed to 
him at times, stumbling about like a 
child, shut up for reasons, and reaching 
up to try one door after another, to find 
them fast. He took an inventory of what 
was left him. There was very little. 
The house where the doors had closed in 
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upon him he had furnished himself, and 
he had a dull sense that he should get 
no comfort out of it. And outside life 
was going on, bourgeoning and swelling, 
and for knew, 
save that these were his waning years, 
hereafter he was not going to be able 
to smell or gather. 
before he 


somehow, no reason he 


The game was over 
fairly knew it had begun. 

his table Dr. 
Gardner found him, and after glancing 
at the untouched paper and dry pen, 
said, in what seemed an incidental kind- 
liness, “ Maynard, why didn’t you send 
for me?” 


There one evening at 


roused 
mental swoon. 


Maynard himself out of his 
He performed the usual 
small hospitable offices to the extent of 
gut Dr. Gardner 
pushed them away and continued look- 
ing at him. 
“ Why didn’t you?” he reiterated. 

I’ve been very well,” said Maynard. 
At last he was patient with his state, 
“Tm 


a pipe and a glass. 


“ 


because it no longer moved him. 
weak, that’s all.” 

“Put away your writing and come 
into the air,” said the doctor, again in 
the voice of one who found something 
fragile before him. a bubble of life, ready 
to escape him at a touch. 

Maynard shook his head. 

“T. don’t seem to want to. Too much 
trouble,” he continued, looking neutrally 
before him. 

“ You’ve had some kind of a setback,” 
said Gardner at last, in his impersonal 
voice. * Don’t you think you’d better 
tell me ?”’ 

Then Maynard did look up, with a 

smije, languid enough but warmed by 
something of his old sunshine. 
“Hands off, old man,” he said. 
You’ve got a streak of woman in you. 
That’s why your sympathy is so beguil- 
ing. But don’t you let me tell. I can’t 
stand it.” 

At that moment the man came in and 
laid a stack of letters down before him. 
There were so many that some of them 
fell almost into his hand, and he drew 
it away to give them room. ‘He looked 
at them idly. 

“What an 
commented. 

“Have you seen the papers lately?” 
asked Gardner, with a quickening in his 


“ 


extraordinary mail!” he 
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voice. The color had risen to his 
with the potential wisdom of the mess 
he had brought. 

“No; I don’t read, these days.” 

“The amount of it is, some busyb 
has found out about your illness, 
nished it up, and sent it to the pap 
They’re full of it.” 

“Oh no,” 
“not that, I guess. 
tant os all that.” 

“You'd better read them. 
at your mail. Read that.” 

Maynard put out his hand and y 
a random choice took up a letter. It y 
a poor little letter, in a feeble serl| 
There was no signature, but it was 
woman’s hand, formed in country scho: 
in older days. She had seen the n 
It had be 
a shock to her, and she wanted to ex 
press, though late, her gratitude for a 
he had given her. She was thankful hé 
better. Yet, when he should di 
“they will meet you and praise you,” 
she wrote, “ those who have come through 
much tribulation.” 

He laid down the letter. 
a blur before his eyes. 


said Maynard, whimsica 


I’m not so im 


Or—| 


of his illness in the paper. 


was 


There Was 


“Those who have come through much 
tribulation,” he repeated. “That’s a 
good line, Gardner.” Suddenly with a 
sweep of the hand he pushed the letters 
over to his friend. “Open them, will 
you?” he begged, in a fever. “ Are there 
more like that?” 

Gardner began with a subdued haste, 
as if they were medicinal, reading a line 
here, a name there. They were of all 
sorts, from the almost forgotten school- 
mate, separated from his fellow in the 
throng, to the eritic of a later day, but 
they were, as if by an amazing intention, 
in one key. The world was sorry be- 
cause he had been so near the leaving 
of it. And like those who, tongue- 
tied in daily life are yet shaken into 
outery by a common danger, these men 
and women voiced their gratitude, and it 
might be, Maynard dared to think, their 
love. This was the fellowship he had 
created for himself, or that God, through 
giving him a gift, had created for him. 
He sat there with a hand shading his 
eyes, while Gardner, reading, glanced up, 
from time to time, to see if there had 
been enough. Maynard spoke at last. 
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“That ‘ll do. 


They’re 


I'll go through the rest 
morrow. curiously alike, 
ardner.” 

“Yes, curiously. It to be af- 
[ won’t say gratitude, because 
like that. But it’s a thing 
foreign to this modern world that 
It seems as if these peo- 


seems 
ction. 
u don’t 


’s a miracle. 
le had been standing apart from you 

» give you breathing-room, not crowd- 

i, as if to let your arm have play. 
Doesn’t it seem so, Maynard ?” 

Maynard nodded, his hand before his 
eyes. The doctor went on slowly, partly 
as if he sought out the right word to fit 
his patient, and partly because the mo- 
ment really seemed to him amazing. 
“T never saw anything of the kind. It 
you had 
about 
a seed in a garden-bed, when 
there’s no other seed exactly like it. | 
heard of these 
days of hounding men to death because 
sift. Usually, you 

as if nature 
of you a present and shut it up in your 


as if been, not ignored, 


li oks 


but hedged because you were so 


precious 
thing, in 


never such a 


they have a know, 


it’s—well, it’s gave some 
hand, and then the crowd runs after you 
and tumbles over you and tries to get 
a sight of it, as hens chase down one 
that’s to 
But They’ve 
you they 


be 


big swallow. 


too 


back. 


got a bug 
given 
think 


quick 


they’ve stood 
And now, 
stumbled, they 
enough with the glad hand 

Maynard had risen and walked to the 
window. He stood there with his back 
to his friend, and Gardner had a vague 
reflection of what he must be thinking, 
though not with the clarified vision that 
tingled over Maynard’s nerves. He knew 
that Maynard in that instant saw him- 
self, not as a suffering atom, but a cit- 
izen of worlds. The man had been sit- 
ting at his loom in darkness, and now a 
wind had and turned the fabric 
to the sun. 

Maynard was speaking. 

“Did you ever think we get to a place 
sometimes where we—we can’t live un- 
less somebody lives for us? We haven’t 
breath enough. Somebody’s got to pump 
it in. We haven’t blood enough. Some- 
body’s got to open a vein.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“In the beginning our mothers live 
for us. We’re fed. Then we think we 


air. when 


ean’t 


” 


you’ve 


risen 
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We get 
stumble 
are, 


feed ourselves. 
it isn’t till that 
weak and then 
God, man! it’s fellowship. 


and 
know 
find— 
their 


arrogant, 
we we 


how we we 
With 
hands they bear us up 

Ile stopped, and watching 
him, did not speak. Maynard walked 
back to the table with a firmer step than 

He stood 
blank pages 


Gardner, 


he had taken for many days. 
there, resting a hand on the 
at his place. 

“ [ve 
imperatively. 

“ You shall.” 

“You must police me a little, see 
I don’t go too fast 

“T will. You’ve had 
don’t know what it is, 
isn’t necessary I should. 


got to get to work,” he said, 


that 


knock- 

and it 

But it’s bruised 

Mind 

me, and you shall sit here at your desk—” 
“ When ?” 


“ To-morrow, 


some 
down. I 


you. That’s temporary, however. 


The 
In six months, your old 
Now you'll take some drops 


for ten minutes. 
next day, ten. 
four hours. 
I have here and go to bed.” 

Before the sedative got its grip, May- 
nard, lying, hands crossed and will qui- 
of thoughts 
comforting that they seemed like actual 
visitants and who wished 
him well. They gave him a smiling sense 
When 
he had been most bereft, they made it 
apparent to him that he had been still 
companioned. When he had seemed to 
himself too poor a thing to be cast out- 
side on the refuse-heap of abortive life, 
they had wrapped him in a mantle woven, 
they told him. by his own hands, and led 
him forth with and rejoicing. 
Mysteriously among them was Anne De 
Lisle. She had been with him through 
it all, when his will swung from attain- 
ment to the human and back again to 
his dear task. Some beautiful poise had 
been kept because her hands had steadied 
it. That the slender threads of his own 
life had penetrated the life outside him 
was because she had helped to make them 
hold. It had ended by being her most 
beneficent gift to die that he might live, 
and she had been glad to offer it. 

Then as the soothing drug laid firmer 
fingers on him, he himself as if 
for the moment he were detached from 
all his old He seemed to be 


escent, Was conscious so 


men women 


that the world was richly peopled. 


peans 


saw 


desires. 
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marching in a procession, the innumera- it, whether it was the mother who mu 
ble throng of silent and absorbed artif- shield her child, or the poet who mu 
icers. They were on their way to a_ keep the rhythm of his song, or the beet 
temple—what temple he did not know; that had sheen upon its wings. He d 
but as he tried to fix it, his drowsy mind not clearly see how, but it was appare: 
insisted upon abstract definition in the to him, in the way of the vision, th 
words “one far-off divine event,” and he there was more than this: for everybo: 
accepted it as quite satisfactory to know was guarding not only his own gi 
that and no more. Each one of the work- but the gift of everybody else. It w: 
men carried something, as if it were a a web of service, a harmony of mult 
gift intrusted to him to bear safely to tudinous notes, and all mysteriously f 
the temple. At first it seemed to him the temple. 

that only the favored ones had gifts, and And through the surge of deepeni: 
then he knew that all created things peace was the certainty that in the mor 
held something precious, and must guard ing he should begin his beautiful book. 


Kinship 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


F life should give me all, and take my pain; 
If every secret longing of my heart 
That in my loneliness I tell apart 


Were so to be fulfilled- tell me, what then? 


If all my dreaming should be dream no more. 
If I aceomplished what I strove to do, 
And roses blossomed on my branching rue, 


And my fair hopes came true forevermore ? 


What then, what then? If Love should come in might 
And with his sunshine drive all cloud away; 
If sorrow nevermore should come my way, 


And all that seems so wrong at last be right? 





Tell me, what then? Ah, lonely then for aye! 
Left with no longing, with no pain or doubt, 
Alien to ali the suffering about— 


Forgetting how to dream, or do, or die. 














Ibex-shooting in the Mountains 
of Baltistan 


BY JOSEPH CLARK GREW 


AR up in northern India, if you 
pass the first spurs of the Hima- 


layas that rise gradually from the 
Punjaub, cross the great valley of Kash- 
mir, and then again ascend and descend 
another mountain range that cuts off all 
behind it from the world below, you will 
come upon a country that for richness 
in all natural gifts, for healthfulness of 
climate, and for purity of atmosphere 
few parts of the world can rival, none 
certainly can surpass. You will find, if 
you are an artist or photographer, scenes 
of beauty and grandeur to inspire master- 
pieces; birds, flowers, rocks, if you are 
a scientist; tempting heights, if a moun- 
taineer; native life, if you care to study; 
pleasing valleys, if you come to rest. But 
come as a lover of sport and you will 
have found the greatest resource the 
land can boast—a supply of game, both 
big and small, scattered over all the 
country from the lowest valleys to the 
topmost crags and snows. He is indeed 
fortunate who finds himself free to 
shake the burning dust of the plains 
from his feet and turn northward for 
a summer of shooting in the mountains 
of Baltistan. 

The hot weather in Caleutta was at 
its height when April found us with our 
last preparations made for the trip 
northwards. I was glad that night, as 
we took the Punjaub express in Cal- 
cutta station, not to be numbered among 
those who had come down to see their 
friends off to the hills,, who were them- 
selves to stay behind, with two full 
months to look forward to before the 
welcome breaking of the rains would 
bring relief. Our short experience of that 
heat-parched city, its sleepless nights and 
furnace-breathed days, made doubly at- 
tractive the prospect of what awaited us 
and gave us no desire to prolong our stay. 


There followed three interminable days 
of railway travel, fiery, sweltering days 
with the thermometer at 107 in our com- 
partment and the breathless air envelop- 
ing us like a steaming blanket; two more 
days of dashing up into the mountains 
in that graceless vehicle the tonga, which 
for perfect discomfort is surpassed only 
by the Irish jaunting-cart, and then, one 
crisp, keen, glorious morning, which 
brought recollections of late October days 
at home, we awoke in the Dak Bunga- 
low at Baramulla, 7000 feet above the 
sea, to find the whole great valley of 
Kashmir spread out in all its freshness 
before us. 

At our backs was the rugged mountain 
pass through which we had come in the 
night, before us a vast stretch of meadow- 
land, brilliantly green, the blue Jhelum 
River winding in its midst, and around 
it, in a mighty panorama, the snowy 
summits of the Himalayas, with not 
even in the farthest distance a suspi- 
cion of haze to dull the clearness of 
the picture. 

After a hot breakfast, prepared and 
served by the Chowkidar, we were off 
again, dashing down the long poplar- 
lined road that leads to the capital of 
Kashmir. 

It is a gay sight that greets the trav- 
eller as he rattles over the bridge into 
Srinagar—that delightful Venice of the 
north, with its canals, its bridges, its 
old rickety houses jutting out over the 
river, and behind them its great lawns 
and chenar groves. Merchants are pad- 
dling up and down in their “ doongas,” 
displaying or delivering their wares; 
barges and ponderous house-boats are 
making for the country; English resi- 
dents are skimming by in their light 
“kishtis,” their Kashmirian crews, in 
bright uniforms, moving together in per- 
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fect stroke. The sun seems to be always 
hining, the water sparkling, the natives 
laughing. Everything is bright, merry, 
and full of life. 

On the evening of May 11, with every- 
thing finally in for a_ start, 
we shoved off from the shore of the canal 
and glad 
of the crowd of merchants, coolies, and 
clamoring up to the last mo- 
for custom or employment, head- 
the Sind Valley, the 
into Baltistan. 

We 


row 


readiness 


in Srinagar, taking a leave 
shikaris, 
ment 


ed towerd road 


were in two “ doongas ”—long, nar- 
straw mattings at the 
sides to keep out the wind and rain— 
and a kitchen-boat for the supplies and 


servants. 


boats with 


The next day about noon we 
reached our first halting-place, a village 
of a few little huts, called Gandarbal, and 
were obliged to spend the night, sending 
ahead a letter to the Tehsildar of the 
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district to forty coolies ready 
take our outfit over the Zogi La Pass. 

The 


stages or 


have 


northwards 
marches of 
miles 


route is divided iY 
from 


each, as a 


twelve 
eighteen coolie, w 
his load, ean travel only this distan 
in one day. Fresh coolies can genera 
be secured at the beginning of each stag 
but in the approach and crossing of 
Zogi La there are no 
enough to supply which 
the employment of 
ones for the five days’ trip. 
The had arrived at dawn 
the following day. Camp was broken 
the luggage divided equally among them 


villages lar; 


them, nec 
sitates perman 


ct wlies 


and before the sun was well up we starte: 

on our first stage. 

that in point of siz 

the personnel of our outfit, as I looked 

back and saw the cavalcade forming in 

single file behind us, fairly took my breath 
away. Kadera But and 
Salia Melik, our two 


I may say 








venerable chief shikaris, 
headed on 
what 
called 
companies ; 
the 
assistant shikaris, acted 
as their lieutenants; 
the seven or eight nau- 
kar, or servant 
who, unlike the relays 
of villege coolies, were 


he yrseback 


might have been 


their respective 
Sidka 


chota, or 


and 


Lussoo, 


ce volies, 


to serve as permanent 
camp servants, perform- 
ed the duties of non- 
commissioned officers ; 
while under their able 
guidance and the _ per- 
suasion of several stout 
sticks our horde of 
forty-odd villagers com- 
posed the rank and file 
of this imposing if di- 
minutive army. The 
two tiffin coolies, follow- 
ing close at our heels 
with - their lunch - bas- 


kets, were certainly en- 


titled to the regard 
usually accorded to col- 
or-bearers; and as for 








THe Rest-HOUSE AT NATAYUM 


the commissariat, to 
leave nothing to be 














CARRYING BAGGAGE 


desired in this military showing, the 
cook and my old Cingalese servant 
Thomas ably represented that indis- 
pensable department. 

The road led between rice-fields and 
was muddy from recent rains, but no 
such petty annoyance could prevent our 
enjoying the surrounding scene: ahead 
lay the entrance to the Sind Valley, 
flanked on one side by towering snow 
mountains, on the other by deodar- 
elad hills, and at their base were many 
little native huts with grass-grown roofs, 
while blue and white irises dotted the 
river bank in profusion. At noon we 
reached the village of Kangan, the end 
of the first march, but as the coolies did 
not arrive till afternoon, it was impos- 
sible to push on. A spot was chosen on 
thetsmooth lawn beside the village for 
the tents to be pitched when they should 
arrive, and after lunch, or “ tiffin” (each 
sportsman has a tiffin coolie, who accom- 
panies him with lunch, camera, dry 
socks, and such other things as may be 
needed on the march), we lay down on 
the porch of a native house, and rather 
wearied from our first walk, were quick- 
ly asleep. 


In the morning our trail led up the 
valley, still following the course of the 
Sind River, now rocky and turbulent, 
and of a beautiful opalescent color from 
the snow and glacial streams which svup- 
plied it. The middle of the day was 
excessively hot—a great change from the 
frosty early morning air,—but we rested 
an hour for tiffin under a great chenar- 
tree beside a brook, and in the afternoon 
pushed on to Goond, the end of the stage. 
Here we took our last view of the valley 
of Kashmir, framed in a vista of blos- 
soming apricot-trees, meadow-land, forest, 
and river. 

Two more stages were to bring us into 
surroundings as desolate and wintry as 
the present landscape was warm and 
beautiful. Baltal, directly beneath the 
Zogi I.a Pass, was reached after a march 
of ten miles, the whole trail across snow, 
or mud where the snow was melting, 
and colored glasses were most necessary 
to protect the eyes from the glare. There 
was no village at Baltal—only a low 
windowless hovel, called a “ rest-house.” 

We were up at 4.30 to attack the pass 
before the sun should soften the snow. 
After two hours of climbing—a long 
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A NATIVE-BUILT ROPE 


snow aréte—apparently the top of the 
pass was reached, and from here on the 
going was level or slightly down-hill. 
It was well toward dark when the wel- 
come village of Matayun appeared ahead 
in the distance. 

A few straggling buildings, built of 
stones in the shape of hollow squares, 
with courtyards and flat 
composed the village of Matayun. None 
of had the filth 
within, where several natives lived, was 
to disgust the most hardened. 
We had some food on the top of one of 
these buildings in the teeth of a bitterly 
cold wind which had sprung up toward 
the end of the march, and then repaired 
to the usual “ where a fire 
had been prepared. 

The following day brought us down 
below the snow-line, the trail leaving the 
which we had been since Sona- 
marg, and broadening out into a wide, 
brown plain, with the few scattered huts 
of Dras at its feet, the Dras River flow- 
ing through it, and superb snow moun- 
tains all around. from here on 
we could secure fresh coolies at the be- 


inside roofs, 


these windows, and 


enough 


rest-house,” 


gorge in 


Since 


BRIDGE IN BALTISTAN 


ginning of each stage, we paid off the 
thirty-seven who had taken our outfit 


over the Zogi La—eighty cents apiece, 


with eight cents as a present, or “ bak- 
sheesh,” for the full trip of five days. 
On figuring up our entire service ex- 
penses, I found that for the forty-eight 
men, two-thirds of whom would be dis- 
pensed with on reaching our new camp, 
my share amounted to $2 70 a day. Let 
one consider that a first-rate guide in 
the Maine woods at home is alone paid 
at the rate of three dollars a day. 

The remainder of the journey to our 
first shooting-grounds was to be much 
less wearisome, since from’ now on the 
road led down into the valleys of Baltis- 
tan, bringing us among a new people 
and continually unfolding sights and 
scenes of the greatest interest. 

The native Baltis are a wild-looking 
race; their heads are. shaved on top and 
at the back, but at the sides their black 
hair is allowed to grow long and falls in 
unkempt locks; their dress is a single 
tunic of the roughest puttoo of the coun- 
try—a coarse material which resembles 
sackcloth in texture. Their houses, in 














STARTING 


the smaller villages, are often mere caves 
in the ground, with a hole leading 
straight down for entrance, or else low 
huts of stone, seldom higher than a man’s 
height, with flat mud roofs, windowless, 
and with but a single opening in the 
roof for the smoke of their fires to pass 
through. Yet with all their rough ex- 
terior they are invariably respectful to 
the white man, and never pas without 
the customary raising of the hand and 
“Salam, sahib,” to which the white man 
answers, “ Salam ”—that is, “ Peace.” 
The villages, which come at intervals 
of a few miles down the valley, lie each 
beside a mountain the 
river - basin becomes 


stream; for, as 


narrows, the soil 


dry and barren, and no vegetation can 
live without the necessary furrow irri- 


gation. The wheat is cultivated in little 
terraces, banked by stone walls from the 
river to half-way up the mountainsides. 
Each village is an orchard of apricot and 
mulberry trees, which adds to the pleas- 
ant effect; and very refreshing it is, 
after tramping for hours through barren 
ravines and over hot, stony cliffs, to drop 
down into one of these villages, nearly 
Vou. CXII.—No. 670.—68 


ACROSS 


THE BRIDGE 


drown one’s self in the icy stream, and 
then lie back at on a cool lawn, 
shaded by these fruit-trees, to watch the 
tents pitched and supper prepared. 

At the end of our second stage from 
Dras, on turning suddenly into a nar- 
row and wild ravine of the Drags River, 
we came upon a little cleared space on 
the very edge of a precipice, where a 
Balti polo game was in full swing. Some 
eizht or ten natives, in their long puttoo 
coats, were tearing up and down the field 
on shaggy little ponies, with rude, short 
mallets, and chasing a rough-hewn ball. 
A small crowd of natives watched the 
game from a large rock, which formed 
a sort of grand stand, while a flute and 
drum supplied weird native music for 
the occasion: and as we took our seats 
on the rock the players, seeing their au- 
dience increased by two weary but ap- 
preciative sahibs, went at it with vim, 
and gave as fine an exhibition of polo 
as the primitive quality of field, sticks, 
and ball would allow—a. strange 
to find in such a wilderness. The game 
finished, a native dance was performed 
for our further amusement, and we were 
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then ceremoniously escorted by the Lum- 
bardar, who was captain of one of the 
teams, to the serai, or rest-house, of the 
village, where the usual gifts of nuts 
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and long enough to be swung from clif 
to cliff across this great river, is a sour: 
of wonder. Yet there it swings, wit 
three strands of twisted twigs, one fi 


each hand to grasp, o1 
to guide the feet, sag 











ging gracefully from t} 
tops of the mighty cliff 
that flank the river, o 
casionally swaying slight 
ly in the wind, but firn 
and safe as a bridge o 
rock and iron. The sensa 
tion when one has felt 
one’s way to its centr 
and stands looking dow) 
at the torrent swirling a 
hundred feet below is, t 
say the least, a strang: 
one. I was glad enough 
to ereep across unencum 
bered; to have had to 
lug the heavy loads our 
coolies carried would 
have been a_ handicap 
which I should as grac« 
fully as possible havi 
declined. 

A twenty - six - mile 
march on the following 
day brought us to Par 
kutta—a village rather 
larger than the others 
through which we had 
passed,—and as we en- 
tered it an amusing 








ViEW FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE BRIDGE an 


and dried apricots were brought us. The 
ripe apricot is too small to make a good 
fruit, but dried and pressed into balls 
of a dozen or so each, they form what 
is known as “kobani”—an indigestible 
but very delicious sweetmeat. 

At the end of a long march of thirty- 
one miles the following day—four hours 
in the morning over a bad trail of dif- 
ficult climbs and steep descents and 
seventeen miles in the afternoon to 
Tarkutti—we came upon our first “ rope 
bridge” across the Indus. The _ in- 
genuity of the natives in making such 
a bridge with no material but twisted 
twigs, strong enough to hold the weight 
of any number of coolies with their loads 


scene greeted us. Under 
chenar- 

tree in the centre of 

the town and completely 
shut off from the outside world by the 
dense foliage of the fruit-trees, was a 
little round cleared space, where, ap- 
parently, all the villagers were gathered 
in a cirele, five or six deep, and with 
shouting, clapping, and the usual dis- 
cordant Balti music, were beating time 
for six men dancing in the centre. 
These, with waving riding-whips, sing- 
ing and laughing, careered madly round 
in the space cleared for them. I soon 
discovered from the Rajah of the dis- 
trict, who lives here, that they were the 
victorious team of the afternoon’s polo 
match, celebrating their victory; and not 
only had the men turned out to cheer 
them, but the housetops near by were 


enormous 
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vded with women and children—all 
ving their enthusiasm in the most 
ferous manner. Indeed, it was not 
like a college football triumph at 
me, and away out here in the heart 
Asia it seemed strange and pictu- 
sque. As we dismounted, there was at 
ee a respectful silence, and the Rajah, 
ming out of the ecirele and salaaming, 
d us under the tree, where a shawl and 
air were at once brought. He then 
fered us cigarettes, which we felt out 
f courtesy bound to accept, though they 
were exceedingly vile, and ordered the 
festivities to proceed. After the main 
lance was finished, each of the players 
lanced alone, retiring in turn as he 
finished and salaaming to us. The mu- 
sie was afforded by six tomtoms, three 
flutes, and a big horn, which as usual 
reated the most painful discords imag- 
inable, and the natives howled in unison. 
It then occurred to us that we were 
ravenously hungry, having had nothing 
to eat for eight hours; and as the lug- 
gage was still some distance back on the 
road, we intimated to his Highness the 
Rajah that anything eatable would be 


most acceptable. Tea was at once 
brought in an enormous samovar—a ket- 
tle heated by coals in a chamber inside— 
and wheat cakes, which we gratefully 
received, and did not stand on much 
ceremony about falling to. The inner 
man having been temporarily satisfied, 
we repaired to our camp-ground, where 
the Rajah sat with us till the tents were 
pitched, smoking from a water-pipe held 
by a kneeling servant, and would not go 
even when we were most anxious to take 
our evening tub before dinner, though 
he looked at us in an appealing sort of 
way as if he too were quite ready to 
leave. Finally an interpreter came from 
the Rajah’s house and whispered that his 
Highness had been awaiting our gracious 
permission to leave during the last half- 
hour. We gave it without delay, and are 
now wiser on points of Balti etiquette. 
On the following morning the Rajah 
again appeared, no longer in his bright 
green riding-suit, English tan boots, and 
brilliant golf-stockings, but in white 
robes, and red slippers which turned up 
at the ends like the bow of a gondola. 
Having no extra knives, we were at a 
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loss te know what sort of a present to 
give him, but at last tried ten shot- 
cartridges, which he received with the 
most evident delight, and we took leave 
at once, 

As we proceeded down through the 
valleys we were, it seemed, moving grad- 
ually from winter to spring and from 
spring to full-blown summer—as mellow 
and fragrant a summer as ever made 
life doubly worth living. The wheat was 
higher in the fields, the apricot blossoms 
had given place to full-formed fruit, the 
birds were of the most brilliantly colored 
plumage and seemed to fill everything 
with their song. Every village was a 
little paradise in itself. And though 
the midday was as warm as could be 
without making our marches uncomfort- 
able, the nights and early mornings were 
always crisp and delicious. 

At last, after sixteen long days of 
marching, in which time we had accom- 
plished two hundred and _ seventy-six 
miles, we found ourselves at the mouth 
of the valley of the Basha River, where 
our first shooting was to be found. 

Ibex-stalking is not easy, for the 
habits of the animals are all conducive 
to their safety, and their senses of sight, 
smell, and hearing are very acute. Be- 
fore sunrise they graze down to the 
slopes, but as the sun grows hot they 
ascend again to the snow, where they 
sleep in inaccessible pesitions during the 
day, always with one or mere females 
posted as sentinels. Towards four in 
the afternoon they again graze downward 
till dark. The whole success of a stalk 
depends, of course, on getting behind a 
ridge to leeward of the herd, and having 
them graze to within range, or else on 
following them carefully from ridge to 
ridge as they move off. If they remain 
out in the flat ground, approach is ab- 
solutely impossible. The game-laws of 
Kashmir allow six to each gun. 

It was a great pleasure to. feel a gun 
in one’s hands again: a two weeks’ march 
to one’s shooting-grounds whets one’s 
keenness for the sport as nothing else 
can do. Kadera and Sidka, my shikari 
and chota shikari, were moving about 
camp before the first appearance of 
dawn; I awoke to the welcome sound 
of a crackling fire and dressed et once, 
my teeth chattering in the cold morning 





air. A cup of steaming coffee, and 
started single file for the head of + 
valley, where during the past few da 
several herds had been marked dow 
As we entered the upper section, the b 
mountain at its head was beginning 
glow; the hillsides on the right w 
emerging from shadow, and gradually \ 
could make out several dark spots abo 
half-way up to the first ridge. Th 
were the big herd of ibex which for tv 
days past we had been watching eager 
from a distance, hoping vainly to » 
them move into a position where stall 
ing would be possible. Now I saw a 
once that they were headed straight uw 
toward the ridge which topped the firs 
spur of the mountain; behind this ther 
was a declivity; if they should disappear 
behind it, a suecessful stalk might kx 
made, for the wind was towards us. 

With the greatest caution we crept 
along the base of the mountain, crouched 
painfully, but not daring to let ourselves 
be seen for a second. A single glimpse 
of us would send the whole herd dashing 
off in a panic to their mountain retreats. 
When immediately below them, we halt 
ed, and without a whisper or motion 
waited and watched. They were mad- 
deningly slow in their ascent to the 
ridge. This formidable mountainside 
which they were taking so deliberately 
and easily now would, I knew, have to 
be covered by us at top speed when once 
the last of the herd had disappeared, and 
the prospect made me doubly impatient 
to be off. 

A full hour of shivering in the gully 
passed. Then the leader of the herd 
reached the top. He stood for a moment 
outlined against the sky, his great ridged 
horns curving gracefully over his back— 
T could see that they were over forty 
inches,—looked steadily over the ridge 
for several minutes to make sure that all 
was safe ahead, then turned to call his 
herd and disappeared. Without moving 
from my crouched position, I carefully 
removed all unnecessary clothing, shed 
my fur gloves, and slipped a cartridge 
into each barrel of the .450 cordite ex- 
press. There might be no time for load- 
ing at the top. Kadera held the 30-40 
Winchester, whose magazine was full, 
and started to follow my example of 
slipping a cartridge into the barrel, but 
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I motioned him to stop. Put anything 
into the hands of an excited Kashmirian 
but a loaded gun. One by one the rest 
of the herd stood outlined on the ridge 
and dropped out of sight, but the strag- 
glers were slow, and without the fur coat 
my joints were already stiffening with 
cold. I moved slightly to ease my posi- 
tion—there was a scurry above us, and 
the straggling cows dashed over the ridge. 
No time for regret! If I had spoiled the 


stalk, there would be ample opportunity 
for remorse afterwards; now my only 
object was to get up to the ridge in the 
least possible time, and we started. 

In the first five minutes of dashing up 
a mountainside, no matter in how good 
condition is the hunter, his breath leaves 


him utterly, his throat seems pulled 
together as if by a strangling rope, and 
his chest feels like caving in. He tells 
himself that he cannot possibly do it, 
that he must slow up or choke, and the 
surer he is that he has taken his last 
step, the harder he goes at it. The second 
five minutes are easier; his muscles 
limber up, his throat loosens, his breath 
comes more regularly; in the third five 
minutes he has no desire to stop. But 


FOR GAME 


this is just where a 
for there is no use in coming on the 
game with the heart pounding like a 
trip-hammer. He must stop and imag- 
ine himself anywhere but about to reach, 
in the next minute, the point on which 
the whole success of his stalk depends. 
If he can do this, he will have almost 
immediate control of nerves and muscles. 

I waited, then crept to the ridge and 
peered over. Two hundred and fifty 
yards away, filing slowly up a shale cieft 
in the mountain and totally unaware of 
our presence, were the whole herd, broad- 
side on. With the telescope it was easy 
to pick out several fine heads, but they 
were shifting like a kaleidoscope, and at 
that distance eould hardly 
among them. It was fairly safe, though, 
to pick out any dark-colored buck. I 
rested the express carefully on the ridge, 
sighted, and fired. The buck I had 
aimed at stopped short, shot through the 
hind quarters; the second barrel sent 
him dashing off down the shale. The 
herd had split up and were dashing off 
in every direction, some: tearing down 
the slope, starting small avalanches of 
shale and rocks in their flight, others 
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making for the cliffs and scrambling up 
as only a goat can climb. Here was my 
second chance. I was sitting astride 
the ridge now. Kadera and Sidka had 
gone completely crazy with excitement; 
they were pounding me on the back and 
shouting: “Bara wallah, bara wallah, 
sahib! Maro!” (“ Big one, big one, sahib! 
Shoot!’) Needless to say their exhorta- 
tions made shooting for the moment a 
physical impossibility, nor were they 


conducive to perfect coolness on my part. 


I seemed to see a regular kaleidoscope 
of “bara wallahs” in every direction. 
Then I managed to calm Kadera slight- 
ly, and taking the Winchester from him, 
held it on a buck who was trying to scale 
the apparently sheer face ef a precipice 
to the left. He would have got up it, 
too, if I had waited a moment longer, 
but the first shot brought him tum- 
bling, and he fell sheer twenty yards, 
quite dead. Another was still in sight 
far up. the cliff, serambling, slipping, 
leaping. 1 took the express and fired 
again, but it was a hard shot. The sec- 
ond barrel caught him amidships as 
he reached the level, and he made off, 
badly wounded. 

The result of this first stalk was not 
all that could be desired, since of my 
three animals only one lay dead, and it 
was impossible to say how far the others 
might go before they dropped. Follow- 
ing a newly wounded ibex through the 
mountains is useless, for he will quickly 
distance the hunter and make for some 
inaccessible cliff before resting, but if 
allowed to go unwatched the chances are 
in favor of his soon lying down in a 
place whither he may later be tracked. 
But the first excitement of the hunt 
makes one keen for more. 

The 1st of June dawned as all days 
in that wonderful country seemed to 
dawn, in a flood of sunlight, cloudless, 
and crisply cold. But before the great 
mountain at the valley’s head had re- 
ceived the first tints of morning we were 
crouching behind a spur of the glacier 
and searching with the glasses the sur- 
rounding heights. It was but a few 
moments before a large herd was found 
far across on the steep mountainside 
which rose to the north, and though a 
full half-mile of serried glacier lay be- 
tween, it seemed advisable to undertake 
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the work and make our second stalk 
country as yet undisturbed by firing. 

The crossing was rather more than 
had bargained for; again ‘and again 
impossible crevasse or an_ ice-cove; 
slope that led to the edge of some ug 
break in the glacier necessitated a 
tracing of our steps and a new sta: 
and only at the end of two ho 
did. we reach the farther side, wea 
and dripping. 

A steep ascent of the mountainsid 
followed, and once at the top, a shelt: 
ing tree afforded a few moments’ res 
where we could the game w 
noticed. The heads that appeared o 
that open mountain slope were large: 
than any we had yet run across. Th 
larger bucks were all of the darkes 
brown, their horns curving magnificent 
ly over the backs and their beards hang 
ing long and shaggy. 

Before we had watched ten minutes 
the whole herd moved off behind a ridge, 
but as usual a solitary female was left 
posted, and the slightest movement from 
behind our tree would have spoiled it all. 

The longed-for moment came after an 
impatient wait, the cow slowly moving 
behind the ridge, leaving a clear but 
hazardous slope for us to cross in order 
to get within range. It was surprising 
to me how we kept from slipping, but 
something on the plan of a _ hundred- 
yard dash and a rather studied noncha- 
lance respecting the precipice just below 
brought us to the ridge without a stum- 
ble, and we dropped over. 

The next five minutes made all the 
weary miles and days of travelling worth 
while many times over. My first impres- 
sion was that we had somehow fallen in 
the very midst of a perfectly tame herd 
of the largest ibex on record, for the 
animals appeared so thunderstruck at see- 
ing us quietly and suddenly drop in among 
them that for a moment they remained 
perfectly. motionless. Then, of course, 
there was a scurry, and the sport began. 

My first buck dropped before he had 
covered ten yards, and a careful shot 
from a knee rest brought down another 
that had gone but a short distance far- 
ther—two forty-inch heads. I was now 
allowed but one more by law and was un- 
willing to fire at any ordinary-sized head; 
several bucks were still in sight, but they 
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were scattered and were tearing up the 
mountainside at a rapid pace. 

Kadera had, however, stopped my hand 
after the first two successful shots and 
pointed to a ridge far above, from be- 
hind which in a moment dashed a mag- 
nificent animal, with horns very much 
larger than any I had yet noticed. As 
[ found afterwards, he had been crouched 
behind a rock when we had first come 
upon the herd, and it was for this reason 
I had not aimed at him at once. Though 
still not too late, the mark was a small 
one. Some six shots ploughed up the 
sand about him; then he stumbled, but 
regained his feet and was immediately 
lost to sight behind a ridge. 
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HORNS FORTY-FOUR INCHES 


The account of how that superb animal 
was tracked by his blood trail far into the 
mountains, how his horns were found to 
measure fully forty-four inches from 
base to tip, and how we returned at dusk 
across the glacier to camp, worn out by 
the hardest of stalks, but happy in the 
realization of complete success, would be, 
I fear, of less interest in the recounting: 
than was the experience itself. To com 
plete the satisfaction, a telegram was 
found awaiting me at camp from the 
secretary of the Game Association in 
Srinagar, stating that the Basha Nullah 
could rightly hold two guns, and that we 
were justified in having claimed our 
share of the valley. 
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The Awakening 


OF HELENA RICHIE 


BY 


CHAPTER IX 
HE parting at the Stuffed Animal 
House the next morning was dreary 
enough. The day broke heavy with 
threatening rain. The man, after that 
brief flaming up of the embers of burned- 
out passion, had fallen into a weariness 
which he did not attempt to conceal. But 
the woman—being a woman—still tried 
to warm herself at the poor ashes, wasting 
her breath in a 
them into some 


sobbing endeavor to blow 
fitful ardor. There was a 
hurried breakfast, and while waiting for 
the stage, the desultory talk that skims 
over dangerous subjects for fear of get- 
ting into discussions for which there is 
no time. And with it the consciousness of 
things that burn to be said—at least on 
one side. 

“Tm sorry I was cross last night,” she 
murmured once, under her breath. 

And he responded courteously, “ Oh, 
not at all.” 

But she pressed him. 
was only because I 
make a joke of 

“ Of course! 


“You know it 
love you so? And to 
Helena, when 
You don’t suppose the 
driver misunderstood, and expects to take 
me on at the Tavern?” 

“No; he told to 
Lloyd, it’s just the 
n’t—changed ?” 

“Certainly not! 
me? It 
ly inconvenient.” 

She turned away and stood looking out 
of the window into the rain-sodden gar- 
den. Mr. Pryor lighted a cigar. After 
a while she spoke again. “ You’ll come 
soon? I hope you will come soon! T'll 
try not to worry you.” 

“Of course,” he assured her; “but I 
trust your cook will be well next time, 
my dear.” 

“Give me a day’s notice, and I will 


Of course! 
is that stage due? 


eall 


same ¢ 


was here. ° ee 


You have- 


I do hope he hasn’t 


forgotten would be extreme- 
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have another cook if Maggie should | 
under the weather,” she answered eager! 


“Oh, that reminds me,” he said, an 
thrusting his hand into his pocket, h 
went out to the kitchen. When he cam 
back, he went at the window 
“Tm afraid that stage-driver has for 
gotten me?” he said frowning. But shx 
reassured him—it really wasn’t time yet; 
then she leaned her cheek on his shoulder 

“Do you think you can come in 
fortnight, Lloyd? Come the first of 
May, and everything shall be perfect. 
Will you?” 

Laughing, he put a careless arm around 
her, then eatching sight of the stag: 
pulling up at the gate, turned away so 
quickly that she staggered a little. 

“Ah!” he 
—“* Beg your 
the stage!” 

At the door he kissed her hurriedly; 
but she followed him, bareheaded, into 
the mist, catching his hand as they went 
down the path. 

“ Good-by!” he called back from 
hinged step of the stage. “ Get -along, 
driver, get along! I don’t want to miss 
my train in Mercer. 
Take care of yourself.” 

Helena standing at the gate, followed 
the stage with her eyes until the road 
turned at the foot of the hill. Then she 
went back to the bench under the silver 
poplar and sat down. She said to herself 
that she was glad he was gone. His easy 
indifference to the annoyance to her of 
all these furtive years, seemed just for a 
moment unbearable. He had not shown 
a glimmer of sympathy for her position; 
he had not betrayed the slightest impa- 
tience at Frederick’s astonishing health, 
so contrary to every law of probability 
and justice; he had not even understood 
how she felt at taking the friendship of 
the Old Chester people on false pretences 


once to 


relieved voice. 
Nelly ; — there’s 


said in a 
pardon, 


the 


Good-by, my dear. 
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oh, these stupid people! That dull, 

|f-satisfied, commonplace doctor’s wife, 

» secure, so comfortable, in her right 

Old Chester friendships! Of course, 

was a great thing to be free from 

narrowness and prejudice in which 

‘ld Chester was absolutely hidebound. 

‘ut Lloyd might ,at least have under- 

od that in spite of her freedom, the 

irs of delay had sometimes been a 

ttle hard for her; that it was cruel 
that Frederick should live, and live, and 

ve, putting off the moment when she 
hould be like—other people; like that 
omplacent Mrs. King, even; (oh, how 
she disliked the woman !)—But Lloyd had 
shown no spark of sympathy or under- 
standing; instead he had made a horrid 
joke. . . . Suddenly her eyes, sweet and 
kind ‘and shallow as an animal’s, clouded 
vith pain, and she burst out crying 

but only for one convulsive moment. 
She could not ery out here in the garden. 
She wished she could get into the house, 
but she was sure that her eyes were red, 
and the servants might notice them. She 
would have to wait a while. Then she 
shivered, for a sharp wind blew from 
across the hills where in the hollows the 
snow still lingered in grimy drifts, icy on 
the edges, and crumbling and settling and 
sinking away with every day of pale sun- 
shine. The faint fragrance of wind- 
beaten daffodils reached her, and she saw 
two crocuses, long gold bubbles, over in 
the grass. She put the back of her hand 
against her cheek—it was hot still; she 
must wait a little longer. Her chilly 
discomfort made her angry at Lloyd, 
as well as hurt. ... It was nearly half 
an hour before she felt sure that her 
eyes would not betray her and she could 
go into the house. 

Somehow or other the empty day 
passed; she had Lloyd’s novel and the 
candy. It was cold enough for a fire in 
the parlor, and she lay on the sofa in 
front of it, and read and nibbled her 
eandy and drowsed. Once, lazily, she 
roused herself to throw some grains of 
incense on the hot coals. Gradually the 
silence and perfume and warm sloth 
pushed the pain of the last twenty-four 
hours into the background of her mind, 
where it lay a dull ache of discontent. 
By and by even that ceased in physical 
well-being. Her body had her in its 
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grip, and her spirit sunk 
the warm and _ satisfied flesh. She 
bade Sarah bring her dinner _ into 
the parlor; after she had eaten it she 
slept heavily. When she awoke in the 
late afternoon, she wished she could 
sleep again. All her thoughts ran to- 
gether in a lazy blur. Somewhere, back 
of the blur, she knew there was unhappi- 
ness; so this was best—to lie warm and 
dull by the fire, eating candy and yawn- 
ing over her book. When she thought at 
all, it was about her food, and she wished 
impatiently, that Maggie would get well. 
The next few days of indolence and 
apathy, were given up to sleeping and eat- 
ing. But at the end of the week the soul 
of her stirred. A letter from Lloyd came 
saying that he hoped she had the little 
boy with her, and this reminded her of 
her forgotten promise to Dr. Lavendar. 
But it was not until the next Monday 
afternoon that she roused herself suffi- 
ciently to give much thought to the 
matter. Then she decided to go down 


softly into 


to the Rectory and see the child. It 
was another dark day of clouds hang- 


ing low, bulging big and black with wind 
and ravelling into rain along the edges. 
She hesitated at the discomfort of go- 
ing eut, but she said to herself dully, 
that she supposed she needed the walk. 
As she went down the hill, the mist 
thickened into rain, which soaked her 
cloak, and made Dr. Lavendar reproach 
her for her imprudence. 

“And where are your gums?” he de- 
manded. When she confessed that she 
had forgotten them, he scolded her 
roundly. 

“T’ll see that the little boy wears them 
when he comes to visit me,” she said, a 
comforted look coming into her face. 

“David? David will look after him- 
self, like a man, and keep you in order, 
too. As for visiting you, my dear, you’d 
better visit him a little first. I tell you 
—stay and have supper with us to-night ?” 

But she protested that she had only 
come for a few minutes to ask about 
David. “I must go right home,” she 
said nervously. 

“No, no! You can’t get away,—oh! 
he broke off excitedly—“ here he is 
now!” Dr. Lavendar’s eagerness at the 
sight of the little boy who came run- 
ning up the garden path, his hurry to 
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open the front door and bring him into 
the study to present him to Mrs. Richie, 
fussing and proud, and a little tremulous, 
was touching, if she had chanced to 
notice. But she did not notice—the 
child absorbed her. She could not leave 
him. Before she knew it, she found her- 
self taking off her bonnet and saying 
she would stay to tea. 

“ David,” said Dr. Lavendar, “ I’ve got 
a bone in my leg; so you run and get me 
a clean pocket-handkerchief.” 

“Can I go up-stairs like a crocodile?” 
said David, gravely. 

“Certainly, if it affords you the 
slightest personal satisfaction,” Dr. Lav- 
endar told him; and while the little 
boy crawled laboriously on his stom- 
ach all the way up-stairs, Dr. Lav- 
endar talked about him. He he 
thought the child had been homesick 
just at first; he had missed his sister 
Janey; “he told me ‘Janey’ gave him 
‘forty kisses’ every night,” said Dr. 
Lavendar; “I thought that told a 
story—” At that moment the crocodile, 
holding a handkerchief between his 


said 


teeth, came, rapidly, head foremost, down- 


stairs; Dr. Lavendar raised a cautioning 
hand ;—* Mustn’t talk about him, now!” 

There was a quality in that evening 
that was new to Helena; it was dull, of 
course ;—how very dull Lloyd would have 
found it! A childlike old man asking 
questions with serious simplicity of a 
little boy who was full of his own im- 
portant interests and anxieties; — the 
feeding of Danny, and the regretful 
wonder that in heaven, the little dog 
would not be “ let in.” 

“Who said he wouldn’t?” Dr. Laven- 
dar demanded, fiercely, while Danny 
yawned with embarrassment at hearing 
his own name. 

“ You read about heaven in the Bible,” 
David said, suddenly shy; “an’ it said 
outside were dogs;—an’ some other ani- 
mals I can’t remember the names of.” 

Dr. Lavendar explained, with a twinkle 
that shared with his visitor the humor 
of those “other animals” itemized in 
the Revelations. It was a very mild 
humor; everything was mild at the 
Rectory; the very air seemed gentle! 
Ther® was no apprehension, no excite- 
ment, no antagonism; only the placid 
commonplace of goodness and affection. 
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Ilelena could not remember such 
evening in all her life. And the frien 
ship between youth and age was son: 
thing she had never dreamed of! § 
saw David slip from his chair at tal 
and run around to Dr. Lavendar’s gj 
to reach up and whisper in his ear: 
oh, if he would but put his cheek agai: 
hers, and whisper in her ear! 

The result of that secret colloquy w 
that David knelt down in front of | 
dining-room fire, and made a slice 
smoky toast for Dr. Lavendar. 

“ After supper you might roast an app 
for Mrs. Richie,” the old minister sug 
gested. And David’s eyes shone wit 
silent joy. With anxious deliberation | 
picked out an apple from the silver wir 
basket on the sideboard; and when th 
went into the study, he presented 
thread to Mrs. Richie. 

“Tie it to the stem,” he commanded 
“You're pretty slow,” he added gently, 
and indeed her white fingers blundered 
with the unaccustomed task. When shi 
had accomplished it, David wound th 
other end of the thread round a pin stuc} 
in the high black mantel-shelf. Th 
apple dropped slowly into place befor 
the bars of the grate, and began—as 
everybody who has been a child knows— 
to spin slowly round, and then, slowly 
back again. David, squatting on the rug 
watched it in silence. But Mrs. Richi 
would not let him be silent. She leaned 
forward, eager to touch him—his shou! 
ders, his hair, his cheek, hot with the fir 

“Won’t you come and sit in my lap?” 

David glanced at Dr. Lavendar 
though for advice; then got up and 
climbed on to Mrs. Richie’s knee, keeping 
an eye on the apple that bobbed against 
the grate and sizzled. 

“Will you make me 
dear ?” 

David sighed and looked at Dr. Laven- 
dar. “I seem to visit a good deal; I’d 
like to belong somewhere.” 
~ “Oh, you will, one of these days,” Dr. 
Lavendar assured him. 

“T’d like to belong’ to you,” David said 
thoughtfully. 

Dr, Lavendar beamed, 
proudly at Mrs. Richie. 

“ Because,” David explained, “I love 
Goliath.” 

“Oh,” said Dr. Lavendar blankly.. . 


as 


a little visit, 


and _ looked 
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David 
Mrs. 
spin- 


“Jt’s blackening on one side,” 
-nnouneed, and slid down from 
Richie’s knee to set the apple 

ng again. 

“The red cheek is beginning to crack,” 
id Dr. Lavendar, deeply interested; 
‘smells good, doesn’t it, Mrs. Richie?” 

“Have you any little boys and girls?” 
David asked, watching the apple. 

“Come and climb on my knee and I'll 

| you,” she bribed him. 

He came reluctantly; the apple was 

.w spinning briskly under the impulse 

a woolly burst of pulp through the 
ed skin. 

“Have you?” he demanded. 

“No, David.” 

Ilere his interest in Mrs. Richie’s 
fairs flagged, for the apple began to 
team deliciously. Dr. Lavendar, watch- 
ng her with his shrewd old eyes, asked 
her one or two questions; but, absorbed 
in the child, she answered quite at ran- 
She put her cheek against his hair, 
and whispered, softly: “Turn round, and 
lll give you forty kisses.” Instantly 
David moved his head away. The snub 
was so complete that she looked over 
at Dr. Lavendar, hoping he had not 
seen it. “I once knew a little baby,” 
she said, trying to hide her embarrass- 
ment, “that had curly hair the color 
of yours.” 

“Tt has begun to drip,” said David 
briefly. “ Does Alice live at your house ?” 

“ Alice!” 

“The gentleman—your brother—said 
Alice was nineteen. I thought maybe she 
lived at your house.” 

“No, dear. Look at the apple!” 

David looked. “Why not?” 

“Why, she lives at her own house, dear 
little boy.” 

“ Does she pay you a visit?” 

“No. David, I think the apple is 
done. Why didn’t you roast one for 
Dr. Lavendar ?”’ 

“T had to do it for you because you’re 
company. Why doesn’t she pay you a 
visit ?” 

“ Because—oh, for a good many rea- 
sons. I’m afraid I must go home now.” 

The child slipped from her knee with 
unflattering haste. “You’ve got to eat 
your apple first,” he said, and ran to 
get a saucer and spoon. With great care 
the thread was broken and the apple 


lom. 
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secured. Then David sat calmly down 
in front of her to watch her eat it; but 
after the first two or three mouthfuls, 
Dr. Lavendar had pity on her, and the 
smoky skin and the hard core were 
banished to the dining-room. While the 
little boy was carrying them off, she said 
eagerly, that she wanted him. 

“You'll let me have him?’ 

“T’m going to keep him for a while.” 

“Oh, do give him to me!” she urged. 

“Not yet. You here and 
him. I won’t make ye eat a roast apple 
time.” He smiled at her as he 
spoke, for she was clasping her hands, 
and her leaf - brown 
and shining. 

“T must have him! I must!” 

“No use teasing—here comes Dr. 
King. He'll tell you I’m an obstinate 
old man. Hey, Willy, my boy! Ain’t 
I an obstinate old man?” 

“You are,” said William. 
walked in unannounced, 


come see 


every 


eyes were cager 


He had 
in good Old 


Chester fashion, and stood smiling in 
the doorway. 
“Oh, plead my cause!” she said, turn- 


ing to him. 

“Of course I will. But it isn’t much 
use; we are all under his heel.” 

They were standing, for Mrs. Richie 
had said she must go, when Dr. Lavendar 
had an idea: “Would you mind seeing 
her home, Willy?” he said in an aside; 
“T was going to send Mary, but this is 
a chance to get better acquainted with 
her—if you’re not too tired ?”’ 

“Of course I’m not too tired,” the 
doctor said eagerly, and went back to the 
fireside where Mrs. Richie had dropped 
on her knees before David. “I’m going 
to walk home with you,” he announced. 
She looked up with a quick protest, but 
he only laughed. “If we let you go 
alone, your brother will think we have 
no manners in Old Chester. Besides I 
need the walk.” And when she had 
fastened her cloak, and kissed David 
good night, and thrown Dr. Lavendar an 
appealing look, William gave her his 
hand down the two steps from the front 
door, and then made her take his arm. 
Dr. Lavendar had provided a lantern, and 
as its shifting beam ran back andeforth 
across the path, the doctor bade her be 
careful where she stepped. “ These flag- 
stones are abominably rough,” he said; 
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“TI never noticed it before. And one 
can’t see in the dark.” 

But what with the lantern and the 
stars, there was light enough for 
William King to see the stray curl that 
blew across her forehead—brown, was it? 
And yet, William remembered that in 
daylight her hair was too bright to be 
called brown. He was solicitous lest he 
was making her walk too fast. “I don’t 
want your brother to think we don’t take 
care of you in Old Chester,” he said; and 
in the starlight he could see that her face 
flushed a little. Then he repeated some 
Old Chester gossip, which amused her 
very much—and held his breath to listen 
to the delicious gayety of her laugh. 

“There ought to be a better path for 
you up the hill,” he said; “I must speak 
to Sam Wright about it.” And care- 
fully he flung the noiseless zigzag of 
light back and forth in front of her, and 
told some more stories that he might 
hear that laugh again. 

When he left her at her own door, she 
said with a sudden impetuous timidity, 
“Dr. King, please make Dr. Lavendar 
give me the little boy!” 

“T will!” he said, and laughed at her 
radiant face. 

It seemed to the doctor as he went 
down the hill, that he had had a most 
delightful evening. He could not re- 
member what they had talked about, but 
he knew that they had agreed on every 
point. “A very intelligent lady,” he 
said to himself. 

“William,” said Martha, looking up 
from her mending as he entered the sit- 
ting-room, “did you remember to tell 
Davis that the kitchen sink leaks?’ 

“ Oh!” said the doctor blankly; “ well— 
I'll tell him in the morning.” Then, 
smiling vaguely, he dropped down into 
his shabby old easy chair, and watched 
Martha’s darning-needle plod in and 
out. “Martha,” he said after a while, 
“what shade would you call your hair 
if it was—well, kind of brighter?” 

“ What?” said Martha, looking at him 
over her spectacles; she put up her 
hard capable hand and touched her hair 
softly, as if she had forgotten it. “ My 
hair used to be a real chestnut. Do you 
mean chestnut ?” 

“T guess I do. It’s a pretty color.” 
Martha looked at him with a queer 






shyness in her married eyes, then toss: 
her head a little and thrust her darni: 
needle into the gray stocking, with 
jaunty air. “That’s what you used 
say,” she said. After a while, notic 
his tired lounge in the old chair, 
said kindly, “ Why did you stay so | 
at Dr. Lavendar’s, Willy? You 
tired. Do go to bed.” 

“Oh,” William explained, “I did: 
stay very long; he asked me to 
Mrs. Richie home. She had taken 
with him.” 

Martha’s face suddenly hardened 
“Oh,” she said coldly. Then, after 
short silence, “ Mrs. Richie’s hair is + 
untidy for my taste.” 


When Dr. Lavendar went back into tl. 
study, David in profound meditation was 
curled up in the slippery leather chair 
a strip of cowhide stretched the length 
of the frame that strained and creaked 
whenever the occupant moved. 

“What are you thinking about s 
hard?” Dr. Lavendar said. 

“Yesterday. After church.” 

“ Thinking about yesterday?” Dr. Lay 
endar repeated puzzled. David offered 
no explanation, and the old minister 
searched his memory for any happening 
of interest after church, but found none. 
He had come out of the vestry and in 
the church David had joined him, follow 
ing him down the aisle to the door and 
waiting close behind him through the usu 
al ‘Sunday greetings: “ Morning, Sam!” 
“Good morning, Dr. Lavendar.” 
“Tow are you, Ezra? How many drops 
of water make the mighty ocean, Ezra?” 
“ The amount of water might be estimated 
in tons, Dr. Lavendar, but I doubt 
whether the number of minims could be 
compu...” “Hullo! there’s Horace; 
how d’ye do, Horace? How’s Jim this 
morning ?”—and so on—the old friend 
ly greetings of all the friendly years. 
Surely nothing in them +o make the 
child thoughtful ? 

Suddenly David got up and came and 
stood beside him. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ 'N. or M.” Dr. Lavendar replied. 

“ What, sir?” said David in a troubled 
voice; and Dr. Lavendar was abashed. 

“My name is Edward Lavendar, sir. 
Why do you want to know?” 
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yesterday everybody said 
Lavendar.’ 1 didn’t think Doctor 
be your front name. All the other 
ple had front names.” 
‘Well, I have a front name, David, 
you see, there’s nobody in Old Chester 
call me by it.” He sighed slightly, 
then he smiled. “ The last one who 
1 me by front 
John his 


Johnny.” 


Be cause, 


dead, 


called 


name is 
name. I 


my 


was 


vid. 


David looked at him with wide eyes, 
nt. Dr. Lavendar took his pipe out 
his mouth, and stared for a 
the fire. 

‘IT should think,” David said 
“God would be discouraged to 

rybody He makes, die.” 

At that Dr. Lavendar came quickly 
ut of his reverie. “ Oh, it’s better that 
ay,” he said, cheerfully. “ One of these 
lays I'll tell you why. What do you say 

a game of dominoes?” 

David squeaked with pleasure; he 
pulled up the round table close to Dr. 
Lavendar’s elbow and poured the dom- 
inoes out with a joyful clatter. For the 

next half-hour they were both very happy. 
They discussed the relative merits of 
standing the dominoes upright, or put- 
ting them on their sides, and Dr. Laven- 
dar built his fence in alternate positions, 
was very effective. It 
exciting that bedtime was a real trial to 
them both. At the last stroke of eight, 

David elenched both hands. 

“ Perhaps the clock is fast?” 

Dr. Lavendar compared it with his 
watch, and shook his head sympathetical- 
ly. “No; just right. Tumble ’em back 
into the box. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir,’ David said, 
stood hesitating. The color came and 
went in his face, and he twisted the 
top button of his jacket with little nerv- 
ous fingers. 

“Good night,” Dr. Lavendar repeated, 

significantly. 
“ But still David hesitated. Then he 
came and stood close beside Dr. Laven- 
dar. “ Lookee here,” he said tremulous- 
ly, “J’ll call you Edward. I’d just as 
lieves as not.” 

There was a full minute’s silence. 
Then Dr. Lavendar said, “I thank you, 
David. That is a kind thought. But 
no: I like Dr. Lavendar as a name. So 


minute 


sadly, 
have 


which was 80 


and 
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many boys and girls have called me that, 
that I’m fond of it. And I like to have 
you use it. But I’m much obliged to 
you, David. Now, I guess we'll say good 
night? Hey?” 

The child’s face cleared; he drew a 
deep breath as if he had accomplished 
something. Then he said good night, 
and trudged off to bed. Dr. Lavendar 
looked after him tenderly. 


CHAPTER X 


PRIL brightened into May before 

David’s visit to the Stuffed Animal 
House. Dr. Lavendar hid his own rea- 
for the delay, which he did not 
share with anybody, but they resulted in 
a sort of intimacy, which Helena, eager 
for the child, could not refuse. 

“He needs clothes,” Dr. Lavendar put 
her off; “I can’t let him come to you till 
Mary gets his wardrobe to rights.” 

“ Oh, let me get his little things!” 

—Now, who would have supposed that 
Dr. Lavendar was so deep! 


sons 


To begin 
with, he was a man; and an old man, 
at that; and with never a chick or a child 
of his own. How did he know what a 
child’s little clothes are to a woman ?- 
“ Well,” he said, “suppose you make him 
a set of night-drawers.” 

Helena’s face fell. “I don’t know how 
to sew. I thought I could buy what he 
needed.” 

“No; he has enough bought things, 
but if you will be so kind, my dear, as 
to make—” 

“T will!” she promised eagerly, and 
Dr. Lavendar said he would bring David 
up to be measured. 

Her sewing was a pathetic blunder of 
haste and happiness; it brought Dr. 
Lavendar and David up to the Stuffed 
Animal House very often, “to try on.” 
David’s coming was always a delight, but 
the old man fretted her, somehow ;—he 
was so good! She said so to William 
King, who laughed at the humor of a 
good woman’s objection to goodness. The 
incongruity of such a remark from her 
lips was as amusing as a child’s innocent- 
ly base comment. 

William had fallen into. the habit of 
drawing up and calling out “ good morn- 
ing” whenever he and his mare passed 
her gate. Mrs. Richie’s lack of common 
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sense seemed to delight the sensible Will- 


iam. When he was with her, he was in 


the frame of mind that finds everything 


a joke. It was a demand for the eternal 
child in her, to which, involuntarily, she 
responded. She laughed at him, and 
even teased him about his shabby buggy 
or his regular calls on Mrs. Drayton, 
with a gayety that made him tingle with 
pleasure. She used to wonder at herself 
as she did it—conscious and uneasy, and 
resolving every time that she would not 
do it again. She had none of this light- 
ness with any one else. “With Dr. Lav- 
endar she was reserved to the point of 
coldness, and with Sam Wright’s Sam, 


matter-of-fact to a discouraging degree. = 


She did not see Sam often in the next 
month. Benjamin Wright had ceased to 
find the boy’s calf-love—which he had 
recognized long before the parents did— 
amusing. And, in consequence, on Sun- 
day nights he detained his grandson to 
listen to this or that drama or poem 
until the boy could hardly hide his im- 
patience. When he was free and could 
hurry down the hill road, as often as not 
the lights were out in the Stuffed Animal 
House, and he could only linger at the 
gate and wonder which was her window. 
When he did find her, he had an evening 
of passionate delight, even though oceca- 
sionally she snubbed him lazily. 

“Do you go out in your skiff much?” 
she asked once; and when he answered, 
“No; I filled it with stones and sunk it, 
because you didn’t like rowing,” she spoke 
to him with a sharpness that surprised 
herself, though it produced no effect 
whatever on Sam. 

“You are a very foolish boy! What 
difference does it make whether I like 
rowing or not? I don’t govern my likes 
and dislikes by boy’s ideas.” 

Sam smiled placidly, and said he had 
had hard work to get stones enough to 
fill the skiff. “I put them in,” he ex- 
plained, “and then I sculled out in mid- 
stream, and scuttled her. I had to swim 
ashore. It was night, and the water was 
like flowing ink, and there was a star 
in every ripple,” he ended dreamily. 

“Sam,” she said, “if you don’t stop 


being so foolish, I won’t let you come and 
see me—” 

“Am I a nuisance about my drama?” 
he asked with alarm. 
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“ Not about your drama,” she said 
nificantly; but Sam was too hap) 
draw any unflattering deductions. 
When old Mr.- Wright discovered { 
his stratagem of keeping his grand 
late Sunday evenings had not checked | 
boy’s acquaintance with Mrs. Richie. 
tried a more direct method. “ You you 
ass! Can’t you keep away from t! 
She thinks you are a nuisance! 


house ? 
“No, grandfather,” Sam assured | 
I asked her, : 


V 


earnestly, “she doesn’t. 
she said—” 

“Asked her?’ roared the old m: 
“Do you expect a female to tell 
truth?” And then he swore steadily { 

a minute. “T’ll have to see Lavenda 
he said despairingly. 

But Mr. Wright’s cause was ai 
by some one stronger than Dr. I: 
endar. Helena’s attention was so fix 
on the visitor who was coming to 
Stuffed Animal House that Sam’s « 
versation ceased to amuse her. Thos 
little night-drawers on which she prick 
her fingers interested her a_ thousand 
times more than did his dramatic vision: 
They interested her so much that som 
times she could almost forget that Llo 
Pryor’s visit was delayed. For thoug 
it was the first of May, he had not com 
again. “I am so busy,” he wrote; “ 
is impossible for me to get away. I su) 
pose David will have his sling all read 
for me when I do arrive?” 

Helena was sitting on the porch wit 
her clumsy needlework, when Sar: 
brought her the letter, and after she ha‘ 
read it, she tore it up angrily. “He wa 
in Mercer a week ago; I know he was 
because there is always that directors’ 
meeting on the last Thursday in April, 
so he must have been there. And hi 
wouldn’t come!” Down in the or- 
chard, the apple-trees were in blossom, 
and when the wind stirred, the petals 
fell in sudden warm white showers: 
across the sky, from west to east, was 2 
path of mackerel clouds. It was a paste! 
of spring, greenness—a dappled sky, ap- 
ple blossoms, clover, and the river’s sheen 
of gray-blue. All about her were the be- 
ginnings of summer;—the first exquisite 
green of young leaves; oaks, still white 
and crumpled from their furry sheaths; 
horse-chestnuts, each leaf drooping from 
its stem like a hand bending at the 





THE 
thin flicker of elm buds, still 
ustful of the sun. Later, this deli- 
dance of foliage would thicken so 
the house would be in shadow, and 
vrass under the locusts on either side 
front door fade into thin, mossy 
h. But just now it was overflow- 
vith May sunshine. “Oh, he would 
vy it if he would only come,” 
ght. Well, anyhow, David would 
it: and she began to fell her seam 
painstaking unaccustomed fingers. 

The child was to come that day. Half 

ozen times she dropped her work to 

to the gate, and shielding her eyes 

her hand looked down the road to 

Old Chester; but there was no sign of the 
rging hood of the buggy. Had 
ng happened? Was he sick? 
Lavendar changed his mind? Her 
still at that. She debated 
not she should go down to 
Rectory, boldly, and find out what 
delay meant? Then she called to one 

f the servants who was crossing the hall, 
that she wondered why the little boy who 
was to visit her did not come? Her 
face cleared at the reminder that the 

hild went to school in the morning. 

“Why, of course! I supposg he will have 

go every morning ?” she added ruefully. 

“My,” Maggie said smiling, “ you’re 
wan that ought to have six!” 

Mrs. Richie smiled, Then she 
said to herself that she wouldn’t let him 
go to school every day; she was sure he 
was not strong enough. She ventured 
something like this to Dr. Lavendar when, 
about four o’clock, Goliath and the buggy 
finally appeared. 

“Strong enough!” said Dr. Lavendar. 
“He’s strong enough to study a great 
deal harder than he does, the little rascal! 
I’m afraid Rose Knight will spoil him; 
she’s almost as bad as Ellen Bailey. You 
didn’t know our Ellen, did ye? No; 
she’d married Spangler and gone out 
West before you came to us. Ah, a dear 
woman, but wickedly unselfish. Rose 
Knight took the school when Spangler 
took Ellen.” Then he added one or two 
straight directions: Every school - day 
David was to come to the Rectory for 
his dinner, and to Collect Class on Sat- 
urdays. “You will have to keep him 
at his catechism,” said Dr. Lavendar; 
“he is rather weak on the long answers.” 


she 


any- 


Had 


heart stood 
ne ther or 


too. 
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“Qh!” Helena said, rather startled; 
‘you don’t want me to teach him—things 
like that, do you?” 

“ Things like what?” 

“The catechism, and—to pray, and—” 

Dr. Lavendar smiled. “ Ye can teach 
folks to say their prayers, my dear, but 
Only life 
But David’s been taught his 
you just let him say ’em at your 
knee, that’s all.” 

David, dismissed to the garden while 
talked, had discovered the 
rabbit-hutch, and could hardly tear him- 
self away from it to say good-by. But 
when Dr. Lavendar called out that he was 
going, the little boy’s heart misgave him. 
Ife came and stood by the step of the 
buggy, and picked with nervous fingers 
at the dry mud on the wheel,—for Dr. 
Lavendar’s buggy was not as clean as it 
should have been. 

“Well, David?” Dr. Lavendar said 
cheerfully. The child with his chin sunk 
on his breast said something. “ What?” 
said Dr. Lavendar. 

David mumbled 
that seemed to come 
stomach; it sounded like, “Like you 
best.” But Dr. Lavendar did not hear 
it, and David ran swiftly back to the 
rabbits. There Helena found him, gazing 
through two large tears at the opal-eyed 
pair behind the wooden bars. Their 
white shell-like ears wavered at her step, 
and they paused in their nibbling; then 
went on again with timid, jewel-like 
glances in her direction. . 

Helena, at the sight of those two tears, 
knelt down beside the little boy, eager 
to be sympathetic. But he did not notice 
her, and by and by the tears dried up. 
After she had tried to make him talk 
of Dr. Lavendar, of school, of his old 
home, without drawing anything more 
from him than “ yes, ma’am,” or “no, 
ma’am,” she gave it up and waited until 
he should be tired of the rabbits. The 
sun was warm, the smell of the crushed 
dock leaves heavy in the sheltered corner 
behind the barn; it was so silent that they 
could hear the nibbling of the two pris- 
oners, who kept glancing at them with 
apprehensive eyes that gleamed with pale 
red fires. David sighed with joy. 

“What are their names?” he said at 
last in a low voice. 


nobody can teach ’em to pray. 
does that. 
prayers ; 


his elders 


or two in a 
from his 


a word 
voice 
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“They haven’t any names; you can 
name them if. you like.” 

“T shall call them Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith,” he said with decision. And then 
fell silent again. 

“You came to Old Chester in the 
stage with Mr. Pryor,” she said after a 
while; “he told me you were a very 
nice little boy.” 

“How did he know?” demanded David. 

“He is very nice himself,” Helena 
said smiling. 

David meditated. “Is that gentleman 
my enemy ¢” 

“Of course not!” 

“T’m glad.” 

“ Mr. Pryor is nobody’s enemy,” Helena 
told him reprovingly. 

David turned silently to his rabbits. 

“Why did you think he was your 
enemy?” she persisted. 

“T only just hoped he wasn’t; I don’t 
want to love him.” 

“ What!” 

“Tf he was my enemy, I’d have to 
love him, you know,” David explained 
patiently. 

Helena in her confused astonishment 
knew not what to reply. She stammered 
something about that being wrong; of 
course David must love Mr. Pryor! 

“They ought to have fresh water,” 
David interrupted thoughtfully; and 
Helena had to reach into the hutch for 
a battered tin pan. 

She watched him run to the stable and 
come back, holding the pan in both hands 
and walking very slowly under the mot- 
tled -branches of the buttonwoods; at 
every step the water splashed over the 
rusty brim, and the sunshine, catching 
and flickering in it, was reflected in a 
rippling gleam across his serious face. 

All that afternoon he permitted her 
to follow -him about. He was gently 
polite when she spoke to him, but he 
hardly noticed her until, as they went 
down through the orchard, his little hand 
tightened suddenly on hers, and he 
pressed against her skirts. 

“ Are there snekes in this grass?” he 
asked.timorously. “A snake,” he added, 
looking up at her confidingly, “ is the only 
insect.I am afraid of.” 

She stooped down and cuddled. him re- 
assuringly, and he rewarded her by snug- 
gling..up -against her like a friendly 












puppy. She was very happy. As it 
dusk and cool, and all the sky wa 
low behind the black line of the 
she lured him into the house, and wa 
ed him eat his supper, forgetting 
her own. 

When she took him up-stairs to 
Dr. Lavendar’s directions came ba 
her with a slight shock—she must | 
him say his prayers. How was s| 
introduce the subject? The embarr 
color burned in her cheeks as she he! 
him undress and tried to decide on ; 
proper moment to speak of — pray 
But David took the matter into his . 
hands. As he stepped into his little nig 
clothes, buttoning them around his wa 
with slow precision, he said: 

“Now I'll say my prayers. Sit 
the window; then I can see that st 
when I open my eyes. It’s hard to keep 
your eyes shut so long, ain’t it?” 
added confidentially. 

Helena sat down, her heart flutteri: 
in her throat. David knelt beside ly 
shutting first one eye and then the ot! 
“*Now I lay me—’” he began in 


‘businesslike voice. At the Amen 


opened his eyes and drew a long breat 
Helena moved slightly and he shut | 
eyes again; “ I’ve not done yet. 


“ee 


Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night—’” 


He paused and looked up at Mrs. Richi: 
“Can I say colt #” Before she could 
reply he decided for himself. “ No; 
colts don’t have shepherds; it has t 
be lamb.” 

Her silent laughter did not disturb hin 
He finished with another satisfied Amen. 
Helena put her arms about him t 
raise him from the floor, but he looke«! 
up, aggrieved. 

“Why, I’ve not done yet,” he re- 
proached her. “ You’ve forgot the bless- 
ings.” 

“ The blessings?’ she asked timidly. 

“Why, of course,” said David, trying 
to be patient; “but I’m most done,” he 
encouraged her. “‘God bless every- 
body—’ Dr. Lavendar taught me the new 
blessings,” he interrupted himself, his 
eyes snapping open, “because my old 
blessings were all gone to heaven. ‘ God 
bless everybody; Dr. Lavendar, an’ Mary. 
an’ Goliath— ” Helena laughed. “ He 


| 
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| I eould,” David defended himself 
ogedly—* ‘an’ Danny, an’ Dr. King, 
Mrs. Richie. And make me a good 

For Jesus’ sake Amen.’ Now I’m 


ne!” eried David, scrambling happily 
his feet. 


“ And—Mr. Pryor, too? Won’t you 


sk God to bless Mr. Pryor?’ 
“But,” said David, frowning, “I’m 


“ After this, though, it would be nice—” 

-— “Well,” David answered coldly, “ God 
n bless him if He wants to. But He 
edn’t do it just to please me.” 


CHAPTER XI 


\ HEN Dr. Lavendar left David at 

the Stuffed Animal House, he 
lidn’t feel, somehow, like going home; 
he Reetory would be so quiet. It oc- 
urred to him that, as he was on the 

ill, he might as well look in on Ben- 
min Wright. 

He found the old gentleman in his 
aver hat and green serge dressing- 
gown, tottering up and down the weedy 
lriveway in front of his veranda, and 
repeating poetry: 


“© great corrector of enormous times, 
Shaker of o’er rank states, thou grand 
decider 
Of dusty and old titles, that healest with 
blood— 


Hello! ’Bout time you came to see me. 
[ suppose you want to get some money 
out of me for something?” 

“Of course; I always want money out 
of somebody for something. There’s a 
leak in the vestry roof. How are you?” 

“How do you suppose I am? At 
eighty-one, with one foot in the grave! 
Ready to jump over a five-barred gate?” 

“T’m seventy-two,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
“and I played marbles yesterday.” 

“Come in and have a smoke,” the 
older man said, hobbling on to the veran- 
da, where four great white columns, 
blistered and flaked by time, supported 
a reof that darkened the shuttered win- 
dows of the second story. 

He led the way indoors to the dining- 
room, growling that his nigger, Simmons, 
was a fool. “He says he closes the 
shutters to keep the flies out; makes the 
roomas dark as a pocket, and there ain’t 
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any flies this time of year, anyhow. He 
does it to stop my birds from singing; 
he can’t fool me! To stop my birds!” 
He went over to one of the windows and 
pushed the shutters open with a clatter; 
instantly a twitter ran from cage to cage, 
and the fierce melancholy of his old face 
softened. “ Hear that?” he said proudly. 

“T ought to come oftener,” Dr. Lav- 
endar reproached himself; “he’s lonely.” 

And, indeed, the room with its mam- 
moth sideboard black with age and its 
solitary chair at one end of the long 
table, was lonely enough. On the walls, 
papered a generation ago with a drab 
paper sprinkled over with occasional 
pale gilt medallions, were some time- 
stained engravings: “ The Destruction of 
Nineveh”; “The Trial of Jeannie 
“The Death-bed of Washing- 
A gloomy room at best; now, with 
the shutters of one window still bowed, 
and the faint twitter of the canaries, 
and that one chair at the head of the 
table, it was very melancholy. 

“Sit down!” said Benjamin Wright. 
Still in his moth-eaten high hat, he shuf- 
fled about to fetch from the sideboard 
a fat decanter with a silver chain and 
label around its neck, and two tumblers. 

“ No,” said Dr. Lavendar; “ I’m obliged 
to you.” 

“ What, 
other. 

“Well, I hope so,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
“but not a teetotaler, if that’s what you 
mean. Only I don’t happen to want any 
whiskey at five o’clock in the afternoon.” 

At which his host swore softly, and 
lifting the decanter, poured out 
good fingers. 

“Mr. Wright,” said Dr. Lavendar, “ I 
will be obliged if you will not swear in 
my presence.” 

“You needn’t talk to me,” cried Ben- 
jamin Wright, “I despise this damned 
profanity there is about.” 

“So do I.” 

The very old man snorted. “I am 
always scrupulously particular in my 
language, sir, before females and par- 
Well;—I wanted to see you, be- 
eause that jack-donkey, Sam, my grand- 
son, is causing me some anxiety.” 

“Why, Sam is a good boy,” Dr. Lav- 
endar protested. 

“Too good. I like a boy to be human 


Deans ”; 
ton.” 


temperance?” snarled the 


two 


sons. 
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at twenty-three. He doesn’t know the 
wickedness of the world.” 

“Thank God,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“ Dominie, ignorance ain’t virtue.” 

“It’s a fair substitute. I wouldn’t 
want one of my boys to be able to pass 
an examination on wrong-doing.” 

“But you want him to recognize it 
when he sees it, don’t you?” 

“Tf he knows goodness, you can trust 
him to recognize the other thing. Teach 
’em goodness. Badness will label itself.” 

“Doesn’t follow,” Benjamin Wright 
said. “But you’re a parson; parsons 
know about as much as females—good 
females. Look here! I have reasons for 
saying that the boy ought to get out of 
Old Chester. I want your assistance.” 

“ Get out of Old Chester!—to see how 
wicked the world is?’ 

Mr. Wright shook his head. “No; 
he could see that here—only the puppy 
hasn’t got his eyes open yet. A little 
knocking about the world, such as any 
boy ought to have, will open ’em. Be- 
sides, he’s got—well, he’s got some truck 
he’s written. It isn’t entirely bad, Lav- 
endar, and he might as well try to get 
it published, or, maybe, produced in 
some theatre. So let him go and hunt 
up a publisher or a manager. Now, very 
likely, his—his mother won’t approve. I 
want you to urge—her, to let him go.” 

“Travelling might be good for Sam,” 
said Dr. Lavendar; “I admit that— 
though not to learn the wickedness of 
the world. But I don’t know that it 
would be worth while to take a journey 
just on account of his writing. He could 
put it into an envelope and mail it to a 
publisher; he’d get it back just as soon,” 
Dr. Lavendar said chuckling. “ Look 
here, what’s the matter? I can see you’re 
concerned about the boy.” 

“ Concerned?” cried Benjamin Wright, 
pounding the table with his tumbler 
and chewing orange-skin rapidly. “ I’m 
damned concerned.” 

“T will ask, sir, that you will not swear 
in my presence.” 

Mr. Wright coughed. “I will endeavor 
to respect the cloth,” he said’ stiffly. 

“Tf you will respect yourself, it will 
be sufficient. As for Sam, if there’s any- 
thing wrong, his father ought to know it.” 

“ Well then, tell his—mother, that there 
is something wrong.” 





“ What ?” 

Mr. Wright got up, and clasping } 
hands behind him, shuffled about 
room Instantly one of the canaries | 
gan to sing. “Stop that!” he said. 
bird quivered with shrill music. “ S; 
You! ... There’s no such thing as 
versation, with these creatures ab 
he added in a proud aside. “ Did 
ever hear such singing ?” 

Dr. Lavendar, unable to make hin 
heard, shook his head. 

“Tf you don’t stop,” said Mr. Wrig 
“T’ll wring your neck!” and as the | 
continued, he opened the door. “S 
mons! You freckled nigger! Bring ; 
the apron.” Then he _ stamped, 
cursed the slowness of niggers. Si: 
mons, however, came as fast as his . 
legs could carry him, bearing a blu 
gingham apron. This, thrown over t 
cage, produced silence. 

“There! Now, perhaps, you'll hold 
your tongue? . . . Lavendar, I prefer noi 
to say what is wrong. Merely tell Sam’ 
—mother, that he had better go. If 
she is too mean to provide the mon 
I will.” 

“Sam’s father is not too mean to d 
anything for Sam’s welfare; but of 
course, a general accusation is not con 
vineing; should not be convincing 
Why!” said Dr. Lavendar, interrupting 
himself, “ bless my heart! I believe you 
mean that the boy is making sheep’s- 
eyes at your neighbor here on the hill’ 
Is that it? Why, Benjamin, the bes: 
way to cure that is to pay no attentio. 
to it.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Wright, sinking into 
his chair breathlessly, and tapping th: 
table with one veined old finger; “ when 
I was a young man, it was not thought 
proper to introduce the name of a female 
into a discussion between gentlemen.” 

“ Well,” Dr. Lavendar admitted, “ may- 
be not—when you were young. But al! 
of us young folks in Old Chester know 
perfectly well that Sam is smitten, and 
we are ignoring it.” 

“What! His—mother knows it?’ 

“lis father knows it perfectly well,” 
said Dr. Lavendar, smiling. 

Mr. Wright got up again, his fingers 
twitching with impatience. “ Lavendar,” 
he began—another bird trilled, and 
snarling with annoyance, he pulled the 
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ue apron from the first cage and threw 

over the second. “ These creatures 
“ive me distracted! ... Lavendar, to 
et Sam out of Old Chester, I might 

Imost consent to see his — his — his 

ther, if there was no other way to 
.ccomplish it.” 

At that Dr. Lavendar stopped smiling. 
“ Benjamin,” he said solemnly, “if any 

‘olishness on the part of the boy brings 
sou to such wisdom, the hand of the Lord 
vill be in it!” 

“] don’t want to see—her!” cried Ben- 
min Wright; “but Sam’s got to get 
way from this place for a while, and if 
you won’t persuade his—mother to allow 
t, why I might be driven to seeing—her. 
But why shouldn’t he try to get his 
truck published ?” 

Dr. Lavendar was very much moved. 
“Tf you'll only see your son,” he said, 
“this other business will straighten it- 
self out, somehow. But—” he paused; 
“oetting Sam’s play published isn’t a 
very good excuse for seeing him. I'd 
rather have him think you were worried 
because the boy had an attack of calf- 
love. No; I wouldn’t want you to talk 
ibout theatrical things,” Dr. Lavendar 
ended thoughtfully. 

“ Why not?’ 

“ Well, the fact is, Samuel has no sym- 
pathy with dramas or playhouses. I 
do not myself approve of the theatre, 
but I am told respectable persons have 
adopted the profession. Samuel, how- 
ever, can’t find any good in it.” 

“He can’t, can’t he? Well, well; it 
was efficacious—it was efficacious!” 

“ What was efficacious?” 

Benjamin Wright laughed loudly. 
“You don’t know? He never told you?” 

“You mean what you and he quar- 
relled about? No; he never told me.” 

“He was a fool.” 

“ Benjamin, if you were not a fool at 
twenty-four, you missed a good deal.” 

“And now he objects to theatrical 
things ?”’ 

“He objects so intensely,” said Dr. 
Lavendar, “that, anxious as I am to 
have you meet and bring this foolish 
and wicked quarrel to an end, I should 
really hesitate to have you do so, if you 
insisted on discussing that subject.” 

Benjamin Wright lifted one trembling 
fist. “It was efficacious!” 
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“And you would give your right hand 
to undo it,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

The very old man lowered his shaking 
right hand and looked at it; then he said 
sullenly, “I only wanted his own good. 
You ought to see that—a parson!” 

“But you forget; I don’t know what 
it was about.” 

Mr. Wright’s face twitched. “ Well,” 
he said spasmodically, “I’ll—tell you. 
__—” 

“ Yes?” 

“ T—” his voice broke, then he coughed, 
then he tried to laugh. “Simple enough; 
simple enough. I had occasion to send 
him to Mercer. He was to come back 
that night.” Mr. Wright stopped; 
poured some whiskey into his glass, and 
forgetting to add any water, drank it at 
a gulp. “ He didn’t come back until the 
next afternoon.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Tn those days I was of—of somewhat 
hasty temper.” 

“So I have heard,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

Benjamin Wright glared. “When I 
was young, listening to gossip was not 
thought becoming in the cloth. When he 
came, I learned that he had stayed over 
in Mercer—without my consent, mark 
you—to go to the theatre!” 

“ Well?” said Dr. Lavendar. 
twenty-four. 
consent ?” 


“He was 
Why should he have your 


Mr. Wright waved this question aside. 


“When he came 
some severity.” 

“This quarrel,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
“is not built on such folly as that.” 

Benjamin Wright shook his head, and 
made a careless gesture with his trem- 
bling hand. “ Not—entirely. I reproved 
him, as I say. And he was impertinent. 
Impertinent, mind you, to his father! 
And I—in those days my temper was 
somewhat quick—I—” 

“ Yes 9” 

But Mr. Wright seemed unable to pro- 
ceed, except to say again, “ I—reproved 
him.” 

“ But,” Dr. Lavendar protested, “ you 
don’t mean to tell me that Samuel, 
just for a reproof, an unkind and 
unjust reproof, would—why, I cannot 
believe it!” 

“Tt was not unjust!” Benjamin 
Wright’s melancholy eyes flamed angrily. 


home, 


I spoke with 
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“T know Samuel,” said Dr. Lavendar. 
“He is obstinate; I’ve told him so a 
hundred times. And he’s conceited— 
so’s everybody, more or less; if in noth- 
ing else, we’re conceited because we’re 
not conceited. But he’s not a fool. So, 
whether he is right or not, I am sure 
he thinks he had something more to 
complain of than a good blowing-up?” 

“Tn a way,” said the old man, examin- 
ing his ridgy finger-nails and speaking 
with a gasp, “ he—had. Slightly.” 

Dr. Lavendar’s stern lip trembled with 
anxiety. “ What?” 

“ T[—chastised him; a little.” 

“ You—what?” 

Benjamin Wright nodded; the wrinkled 
pouches under his eyes grew dully red. 
“My God!” he said plaintively; “ think 
of that—a hasty moment! Thirty-two 
years; my God! I—spanked him.” 

Dr. Lavendar opened his lips to speak, 
but found no words. 

“And he was offended! Offended? 
What right had he to be offended? J 
was the offended party! He went to a 
low theatre. Apparently you see nothing 
wrong in that? Well, I’ve always said 
that every parson had the making of an 
actor in him. It’s a toss-up—the stage 
or the pulpit. Same thing at bottom. 
But perhaps even you won’t approve of 
his staying away all night? Smoking! 
Drinking! He’d been drunk. He con- 
fessed it. And there was a woman in it. 
He confessed that. Said -they’d all 
‘gone to supper together.’ Well; I sup- 
pose you’d have had me smile at him, 
and tuck him up in bed to sleep off his 
headache, and give him a stick of candy? 
That wasn’t my way. I reproved him. 
I—chastised him. Perfectly proper. 
Perhaps—unusual. He was twenty-four, 
and I laid him across my knee, and— 
well; I got over it in fifteen minutes. 
I was, perhaps, hasty. My temper in 
those days was not what it is now. But 
I forgave him in fifteen minutes; and 
he had gone! He’s been gone — for 
thirty-two years. My God!” 

He poured out another finger of 
whiskey, but forgot to drink it. A 
canary-bird chirped loudly, then lapsed 
into a sleepy twitter. 

“T was well rid of him! To make a 
quarrel out of a thing like that—a joke, 
as you might say. I laughed, myself, 
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afterwards, at the thought of it. <A {, 
low of twenty -four—spanked! WW) 
didn’t he swear and be done with it? 
would have reproved him for his profanit, 
of course. Profanity in young perso: 
is a thing I will not tolerate; Simmo 
will tell you so. But it would h 
cleared the air. If he had done that 
we’d have been laughing about it, now 
he and I.” The old man suddenly ; 
both hands over his face, and a broke: 
sound came from behind them. 

Dr. Lavendar shook his head, spec: 
lessly. 

“ What’s the matter with you?” cri: 
Benjamin Wright, pulling off his h 
and banging it down on the table « 
fiercely that the crown collapsed o: 
one side like an accordion. “Good God! 
Can’t you see the tomfoolery of this busi 
ness of thirty-two years of hurt feelings ’” 

Dr. Lavendar was silent. 

“What! You excuse him? When | 
was young, parsons believed in the Ten 
Commandments; ‘ Honor thy father and 
thy mother—’ ” 

“There is another scripture which 
saith, ‘Fathers, provoke not your chi! 
dren to wrath.’ And when it comes +t 
the Commandments, I would commend 
the third to your attention. As for 
Samuel, you robbed him.” 

“ Robbed him ?” 

“You took his self-respect. A young 
man’s dignity, at twenty-four, is as 
precious to him as a woman’s modesty. 
You stole it. Yes; you robbed him. 
Our Heavenly Father doesn’t do that, 
when He punishes us. We lose our dig- 
nity ourselves; but He never robs us of 
it. Did ye ever notice that? Well; you 
robbed Samuel. My—my—my!” Dr. 
Lavendar sighed wearily. For, indeed, 
the matter looked very dark. Here was 
the moment he had prayed for—the readi- 
ness of one or the other of the two men 
to take the first step towards reconcilia- 
tion. Such readiness, he had thought, 
would mean the healing of the dreadful 
wound, whatever it was; forgiveness on 
the father’s part of some terrible wrong- 
doing, forgiveness on the son’s part of 
equally terrible hardness of heart. In- 
stead he found a cruel and ridiculous 
mortification, made permanent by thirty- 
two unpardoning years. Here was no 
sin to command the dreadful dignity of 
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entance, with its divine response of 

The very lack of serious- 

in the cause made the effect more 

us. He looked over at the older 
_and shook his head... . 

could they pay their debts to 

ther, this father and son? Could 

amin Wright return the self-respect 

had stolen away? Could Samuel 

that filial affection which should 

blessed all these empty years? A 

edly ludicrous memory seemed to 

d the solemnity of a reconciliation; 

any attempt the father might 

<e. there would be a grin, somewhere; 

w any attempt the son might make, 

there would be a cringe, somewhere. 

The only possible hope was in 

lute, flat commonplace. Play-writing, as 

subject of conversation, out of 

question! 

‘Benjamin,” he said with agitation, 
‘Tl thank God that you are willing to 

Samuel; but you must promise me 

to refer to Sam’s play. You must 
promise me this, or the last end of the 
quarrel will be worse than the first.” 

“T haven’t said I was willing to see 

m,” Mr. Wright broke out; “I’m not 

lling! Is it likely that I would hanker 

ter an interview? All I want is to get 
the boy away from Old Chester, and to 

that, I would even— But if you will 
tell his—relatives that, in my judgment, 

ought to go away, that is all that 
is necessary.” 

“No! You must urge it yourself,” 
Dr. Lavendar said eagerly. “ Put it on 
the ground of calf-love, if you want to. 
I’ll tell Samuel you want to get Sam 
out of town because you’re afraid he’s 
falling in love with Mrs. Richie; 
you'd like to consult him about it.” 

Sut the old man began a scrabbling 
retreat. “No! No!” he said, putting 
m his hat with shaking hands. “ No; 
don’t tell anybody anything. © I’ll find 
some other way out of it. Let it go. See- 
ing his—relatives is a last resource. If 
they are so virtuous as to object to plays, 
I'll try something else. Object?” he re- 
peated. “Gad-a-mercy! My discipline 
was successful!” He grinned wickedly. 

Dr. Lavendar made no reply. The 
interview had been a strain, and he got 
up a little feebly. Benjamin Wright, as 
he saw him to the door, swore again at 


veness. 


abs« )- 


was 


and 
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some misdemeanor on the part of Sim- 
mons, but was not rebuked. 

The old minister climbed into 
buggy, and told Goliath to “ g’long.” 


his 


As 


he passed the Stuffed Animal House, he 
peered through the little dusty window 
of the hood; but David was not in sight. 


CHAPTER XII 


‘“‘T THINK,” said Dr. Lavendar, as he 
and Goliath came plodding into 
Old Chester in the May dusk, “I think 
l’ll go and see Willy. He’ll tell me how 
much Sam’s love-making amounts to.” 

His mind was on the matter to such 
an extent that he hardly heard Mary’s 
anxious scolding because he looked tired; 
but his preoccupation lifted at supper, 
in the consciousness of how lonely he was 
without David. He really wanted to get 
out of the house and leave the loneliness 
behind him. So after tea he put on 
his broad-brimmed felt hat and tied a 
blue muffler around his throat—Dr. Lav- 
endar felt the cold a good deal; he said 
it was because the seasons were changing 
—and walked wearily over to Dr. King’s 
house. That talk with Benjamin Wright 
had told on him. 

“Well,” he said, as the doctor’s wife 
opened the door; “ how are you, Martha ?”’ 

“Very tired,” said Mrs. King. “ And 
dear me, Dr. Lavendar, you look tired 
yourself. You’re too old to do so much, 
sir. Come in and sit down.” 

“Tl sit down,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
dropping into a chair in the parlor; 
“but don’t flatter yourself, Martha, that 
you'll ever be as young as I am!” 
(“He is failing,” Mrs. King told her 
husband afterwards. “ He gets his words 
all mixed up. He says ‘ young’ when he 
means ‘old.’ Isn’t that a sign of some- 
thing, William?” “It’s a sign of grace,” 
said the doctor, shortly.) 4 

“T want Willy to come over and give 
my Mary a pill,” Dr. Lavendar explained. 
“She is as cross as a bear, and cross 
people are generally sick people—although 
T suppose that’s Mary’s temperament,” 
he added sighing. 

Martha shook her head. “In my 
judgment temperament is just another 
word for temper! I don’t believe in 
making excuses for it. That’s a great 
trick of William’s, I’m sorry to say.” 
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“T should have thought you’d have 
cured him of it by this time?’ Dr. Lav- 
endar murmured; and then he asked if 
the doctor was out. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. King, dryly; 
“Willy always manages to get out in 
the evenings on one excuse or an- 
other. You’d think he’d be glad of 
a restful evening at home with me, 
sometimes. But no; William’s patients 
need a surprising amount of attention, 
though his bills don’t show it. When 
Mrs. Richie’s cook was sick—just as an 
instance,—he went six times to see her. 
I counted.” 

“Well; she got well?’ said Dr. Lav- 
endar. 

“Got well? She’d have got well if 
he hadn’t gone near her.” 

Dr. Lavendar chuckled. Martha be- 
gan to stroke the gathers on a bit of 
cambrie with a precise needle that sud- 
denly trembled. 

“Of course, the woman herself was 
not to blame; it’s only just to say that. 
And there’s one thing about me, Dr. 
Lavendar; I am always just. No; she 
was not to blame: it was Mrs. Richie 
who sent for William. She is the most 
helpless woman I ever saw, for her years; 
—she is at least forty, though she uses 
sachet-powders, and wears undersleeves 
all trimmed with lace, as if she were 
sixteen! I don’t want to find fault, Dr. 
Lavendar, but I must say, flatly and 
frankly, that J wouldn’t have trusted that 
little boy to her.” 

“Oh,” said Dr. Lavendar, “I trusted 
her to the little boy! She'll be so busy 
looking after his sleeves, she'll forget 
her own.” 

Mrs. King sniffed, doubtfully. “I’m 
sure I hope you are right; but in my 
opinion, she’s a very helpless and foolish 
woman;—if nothing worse. Though ac- 
cording to my ideas, the way she lets 
Sam Wright’s Sam behave is worse!” 

Dr. Lavendar was suddenly attentive. 
“ How does she let him behave?” 

“ Well, he is so daft over her that he 
neglects his work at the bank to write 
verses. Why doesn’t she stop it?” 

“ Because,” said William King, ap- 
pearing in the dcorway, smelling honest- 
ly of the barn and picking off a straw 
here and there from his sleeve; “she 
knows nothing about it.” 
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Dr. Lavendar and Martha both look. 
up, startled at his tone. 

“Women,” said the doctor, “wou! 
gossip about a—a clam!” 

“T am not gossiping!” Martha <, 
fended herself; but Dr. Lavendar int: 
rupted her, cheerfully. 

“Well, J am. I came over to gos 
with William on this very subject 
Martha, will you let him put a mate 
to that grate? I declare, the seaso 
are changing. When I was your ag: 
wasn’t cold enough to have a fir 
May.—Look here, Willy, what do 
mean by saying Mrs. Richie doesn’t |: 
Sam’s sentiments ?” 

“T mean that women like Mrs. Ric! 
are sO unconscious, they don’t see thing 
like that. She’s as 
girl.” 

“T ck!” said Martha. 

“A girl!” said Dr. Lavendar.— Sa, 
tree, or a boy; but don’t say a girl. Wh) 
William, everybody sees it. Even Benj 
min Wright. Of course she knows it.” 

“She doesn’t; she isn’t the kind that 
thinks of things like that. Of course, 
some women would have discovered 


unconscious as 


months ago; one of your strong-minded 
ladies, perhaps—only Sam wouldn’t hav: 
been spocny on that kind.” 

“Well!” said Martha, “I 
flatly and frankly—” 


must say 


But William interrupted her — “7. 
prove what I say: she lets him come i 
and bore her to death, just out of kind 
ness. Do you suppose she would do that 
if she knew;he was such an idiot as | 
presume to—to—” 

“ Well,” said Dr. Lavendar, “as ther 
is so much ignorance about, perhaps Sam 
doesn’t know he’s lost his heart ?” 

But at that William laughed; “ //. 
knows! Trust a young fellow! That's 
just the difference between a man and 4 
woman, sir; the man always knows; the 
woman, if she’s the right kind, doesn’t 
until she’s told.” 

“Tck!” said Martha. 

Dr. Lavendar looked down at the bow! 
of his pipe; then he said. meekly, “ I was 
under the impression that Eve ate her 
apple before Adam had so much as a 
bite. Still, whether Mrs. Richie knows 
the state of Sam’s affections or not, | 
do wish she would urge him to put his 
mind on his work. That’s what I came 
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speak to you about. His father 
on edge about it, and now his 
ilfather has taken it into his head 
e worried over it, too. gut you 
her better than the rest of us 
nd I thought perhaps you’d drop a 
that she would be doing mission- 
ork if she’d influence the boy to 

re industrious.” 

‘T’ll go and talk it over with her,” 
Martha volunteered. “I am always ready 

lvise any one.” 

William King got up and kicked at 

lump of coal in the grate. “I am sure 

u are,” he said dryly; “ but no talking 
ver is necessary. I shall probably be 

ng up the hill in a few days, and I'll 

a word if Dr. Lavendar wants me to. 
Nothing definite; just enlist her sym- 
pathy for his father—and get her to 

tect herself, too. He must be an 
awful nuisance.” 

“That’s it!” said Dr. Lavendar. “I'd 
do it myself, but you know her better 
than I do. I’m getting acquainted with 
her through David. David is really a 
remarkable child! I can’t tell you how 
[ miss him.” And then he began to re- 
late David’s sayings, while Martha sewed 
fiercely, and William stared at the hearth- 
rug. Dr. Lavendar watched them with 
swift glances over his spectacles; before 
he finished his stories, he had wrung a 
reluctant laugh from the doctor, and Mrs. 
King did not sew so fast. Then he went 
home, not much rested by his call. 

But the result of the call was that at 
the end of the week Dr. King went up 

» the Stuffed Animal House. 

“We are shipwrecked!” cried Mrs. 
Richie, as she saw him coming down 
the garden path towards the barn. Her 
face was flushed and gay, and her hair, 
shaken from its shining wreath around 
her head, hung in two braids down her 
back. She had had a swing put up un- 
der the big buttonwood beside the stable, 
and David, climbing into it, had clung 
to the rigging to be dashed, sidewise, on 
to the rocks of the carriageway, where 
Mrs. Richie stood ready to catch him 
when the vessel should drive near enough 
to the shore. In an endeavor to save 
himself from some engulfing sea, which 
his playmate had pointed out to him, Da- 
vid had clutched at her, breaking the top 
hook of her gown and tearing her collar 





apart, leaving her throat, white and 
round, open to the hot sun. Before 
the doctor reached her, she caught her 
dress together, and twisted her hair 
into a knot. “You can’t keep things 
smooth in a_ shipwreck,” she excused 
herself, laughing. 

David sighed, and looked into the car- 
riage-house. In that jungle—Mrs. Richie 
had ealled it a jungle—were wild beasts; 
there were also crackers and apples,—or 
to be exact, breadfruit and citrons,— 
hanging from what George called “ har- 
ness-racks,” though of course, as thought- 
ful persons know, they were trees; 
David was to gather these tropical 
spoils, and then escape from the leopard, 
the shark, the crocodile! And now here 
was Dr. King, spoiling everything. 

The doctor sat down on a keg and 
looked at the two, smiling. “ Which is 
the younger of you?” he said. It came 
over him, in a gust of amusement, what 
Martha would say to such a scene, and 
he laughed aloud. 

“Dr. King,” said David, in a small 
distinct voice, “won’t Jinny run away, 
if you leave her so long at the gate?” 

“Oh, David!” cried Mrs. Richie, hor- 
rified. But the visitor threw back his 
head with a shout. 

“That’s what my wife would call 
speaking ‘flatly and frankly’! Well, 
Mrs. Richie, I never wrote a better pre- 
scription in my life. You look like a 
different woman, already.” 

And, indeed, the youth in her face was 
as careless as David’s own. But it flagged 
when he added that he hoped her brother 
would not think the care of David would 
be too much for her. 

“Qh, no,” she‘said, briefly. 

“T feel like saying ‘I told you so’! 
I knew you would like to have a child 
about.” 

“T do, but he is a tyrant. Aren’t you, 
David? I have to get up for breakfast!” 

“Terrible,” said William delightedly. 

“Why, but it is. I don’t know when 
I’ve done such a thing! At first I thought 

I really couldn’t. But I couldn’t leave 
you all by yourself, down-stairs; could 
I, David ?” 

“T’d just as lieves,” said David, gently. 

“ Oh, how like your sex!” Helena cried. 

“ What do you suppose I’ve come for?” 
Dr. King began in the bantering tone 
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uses to a child. “I’ve come to 
get you to exert your influence to im- 
prove business. Business!” he repeat- 
ed, delighted at his own absurdity; “a 
lady who finds it hard to get up in 
the mornings.” 

She looked at him ruefully; “ I’m lazy, 
I am afraid.” 

“No, you’re not—it’s a very sensible 
thing to do, if you are not very strong. 
Well, I must tell you what we want; 
Sam Wright is anxious, because young 
Sam neglects his work at the bank, and—” 

“But he doesn’t like business,” she 
explained with a surprised look; and 
William laughed with pleasure. 

“So that’s a reason for not attend- 
ing to it? Unfortunately, that’s the 
young man’s own point of view. He’s a 
queer youngster,” William added in his 
kind voice. 

“T don’t think it’s queer not to like 
disagreeable things,” Helena said. 

“Well, no; but all the same, we’ve got 
to stand them. Sam has no patience 
with anything disagreeable. Why, when 


one 


he was a little fellow—let me see, he was 
younger than David; about four, I think 
—he scratched his finger one day pretty 


severely; it smarted, I guess, badly. 
Anyway, he roared! Then he picked up 
a pair of scissors and ran bawling to 
his mother; ‘Mamma, cut finger off! 
It hurts Sam—cut finger off!’ That’s 
been his principle ever since: ‘it hurts 
—get rid of it.” ” 

“T don’t blame him in the least,” 
Helena protested gayly; “I’m sure I’ve 
wanted to ‘cut finger off.’ And I have 
done it, too!” 

“Well,” said the doctor with great 
pretence of gravity, “I suppose, then, 
we'll have to tell old Mr. Wright that 
nobody must ever do anything he doesn’t 
want to do? It appears that he’s worried, 
too, because the young gentleman isn’t 
industrious. The fact is, he thinks Sam 
would rather come up here than work 
over his ledgers,” he teased. 

At which she jumped to her feet with 
a nervous gesture of her hands. “ But 
I wish he wouldn’t come. I don’t want 
him to come. I can’t help it; indeed I— 
I can’t help it!” She spoke with a sort 
of gasp. Instantly David, who had been 
lounging in the swing, slipped down and 
planted himself directly in front of her, 
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his arms stretched out at each side. 
take care of you,” he said protecting 

William caught his breath. No 
could have heard the frightened 
in her voice without understanding 
vid’s impulse. The doctor shared it. 
idently Sam had been making 
to her, and her very innocence 
her quick to feel herself rebuked! 
iam felt an ardent desire to kick 
Wright’s Sam. 

But Mrs. Richie 
she laughed, tho’ not quite natura 
and sat down in the swing, sway 
slightly back and forth with an indo). 
push of her pretty foot. David loun; 
against her knee, eying the doctor \ 
frank displeasure. “I am sure,” \ 
Richie said, “I wish Sam would att 
to his ledgers; it would be much bet 
than making visits.” 

“Dr. King,” David inquired, ge. 
“are you going pretty soon?” 

The laugh that followed changed 1 
subject, although warm in Willian 
consciousness was the thought that s 
had let him know what the subject mean 
to her, and that he shared a secret wit 
her. She had told him, indirectly ). 
haps, but still told him of her troub 
with young Sam. It was as if she had 
put out her hand and said, “ Help me!” 
Inarticulately, he felt what David ha: 
said, “I'll take care of you!” And h 
first care must be to make her forge: 
what had distressed her. He said wit! 
the air of one imparting interesting 
information, that; sometime in the next 
fortnight he would probably go to Phila 
delphia on business. “Can I do an 
errands for you? Don’t you ladies a! 
ways want ribbons, or something ?”’ 

“Does Mrs. King let you buy ribbons 
for her?” Helena asked indolently. 

“Ribbons! I am to buy yarn, an 
some particular brarid of lye for soap.” 

“Lye! How do you make soap out 
of lye?” 

“You save all the ”—William hesi- 
tated for a sufficiently delicate word— 
“ the—fat, you know,.in the kitchen, and 
then you make soft soap.” 

“Why! I didn’t know that was how 
soap was made.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t,” said William 
King. “I mean—it’s disagreeable,” he 
ended weakly. And then, to David’s 


was herself ag 
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n joy, he said good-by and jogged off 
n the hill, leaving Mrs. Richie to her 
re sponsibilities of discipline. 

‘Now, David, come here. I’ve got to 
| you.” 

David promptly climbed up into the 
ng and settled himself in her lap. 

snuggled his little nose down 

neck. “I’m a bear,” he 
unced. “I’m eating you. 
ream and I’ll roar.” 

“Oh, David, you little monkey! Lis- 

you weren’t very polite to 


en he 
her an- 


Now, you 


en to me; 
Dr. King.” 
roared the bear. 

‘You should make him feel you were 
lad te 


* ()-0-0-0-0-0 ad 


see him.” 
‘T wasn’t,” mumbled David. 
‘But you have 
ttle boy.” 
“T have,” David defended himself, sit- 
ting up straight. “I have them in my 
but I only use them sometimes.” 


must manners, dear 


head; 

Upon which the disciplinarian collapsed ; 
‘You rogue!” she said; “ 
I'll give you ‘ forty kisses ’!’ 

David was instantly silent; he shrank 
iway, lifting shoulder his 
cheek and looking at her shyly. The 
childish loyalty made her eyes sting; “ I 
won't!” she reassured him, tenderly. 

Sut said to herself 
remember to repeat the 
to the doctor; it 
him laugh. 

William laughed easily when he came 
to the Stuffed Animal House. Indeed, 
he had laughed when he away 
from it, and stopped for. a 
Dr. Lavendar’s to tell 


come here, and 


his against 


must 
about 


make 


she she 
speech 


manners would 


went 
minute at 


him that Mrs. 


Richie was just as anxious as anybody 
that Sam Wright should attend to his 


business. “ Bustness!” said the doctor, 
“much she knows about it!” And then 
he added that he was sure she would do 
her part to influence the boy to be more 
industrious. “And you may 
upon it, she won’t allow any 
making,” said William. 

He laughed again suddenly, aloud, as 
he ate his supper that night, because 
some memory of the afternoon came into 
his head. When Martha, starting at the 


depend 
love- 
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unusual sound, asked what he was laugh- 
ing at, he told her he had found Mrs. 
Richie playing with David Allison. 
“They were like two children; | 
I didn’t know was the younger. 
They were pretending they were ship 
wrecked; the 
you please!” 


said 
which 


swing was the vessel, if 


“T suppose she was trying to amuse 
him,” Mrs. King said. “That’s a great 
mistake with children. child 
a book, or put him down to some useful 
task; that’s my idea.” 

“Oh, she was amusing herself,” Will- 
iam explained. 

Mrs. King was silent. 
“She gets up for 
account of David; 
great undertaking!” 
humorously. 

Martha held her lips hard together. 

“You ought to hear her housekeeping 
ideas,” William rambled “T hap- 
pened to say you wanted some lye for 
She didn’t know made 
with lye! You would have laughed to 
hear her 

But at that the leash broke. “ Laugh- 
ed? I hope not! I hope I wouldn't 
laugh because a woman of her age has 
child. And she 
gets up for breakfast, does she? Well, 
why shouldn’t she get up for breakfast ? 
I am very tired, but I get up for break- 
fast. I don’t mean to be severe, William, 
and I never am; I’m only just. But I 
must say, flatly and frankly, that ig- 
norance and laziness do not seem funny 
Would you laugh if | 
stayed in bed in the mornings, and didn’t 
know how to make soap, and save your 


Give a 


breakfast now, 
it’s evidently a 
the 


on 


doctor said 


on. 


soap. soap was 


no more sense than a 


to me. Laugh? 


money for you? I guess not!” 

The doctor’s face reddened and he 
closed his lips with a snap. But Martha 
found no more fault with Mrs. Richie. 
After a while she said in that virtuous 
voice familiar to husbands, “ William, I 
know you don’t like to do it, so I cleaned 
all the medicine-shelves in office 
this morning.” 

“Thank you,” William said, curtly; 
and finished his supper in absolute silence. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The University of Geneva 


BY CHARLES fF. 


THWING, LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


NIVERSITIES, like poems and 


pictures, are largely determined in 


their character by their environ- 
ment. Given a location wherein great 
history has been making for two thou- 
sand years; where Germany, France, and 
Italy unite as on neutral territory; a 
spot which Ruskin ealls the “ most lovely 
and the most notable, without any pos- 


sible dispute, of the European universe ”; 
given, too, a climate in which, as say the 
guide-books, “ the heat is always bearable 
and the cold is never excessive”; and 
given, also, a people whose fathers have 
won their political independence, and are 
able to maintain their political rights 
rather by the sufferance of the European 
coneert than by the force of their own 
arms; a city which M. Guizot used to say 
represented one of the two ecclesiastical 
centres of Europe; a city, moreover. 
whose people have been called the most 
cultivated of the world, whose social re- 
lations are simple, free at once from the 
extremes of both luxury and _ poverty; 
a people, furthermore, small in numbers, 
as compared with the population of 
metropolitan cities; a community, also, 
progressive without radicalism, one 
whose religion is both Protestant and 
Catholic, in whom also is found the 
heritage of great respect for education,— 
given all of these conditions :—what shall 
he the type of the university that shall 
emerge? How far forth shall early con- 
ditions determine future and ultimate 
development? The early people of Ge- 
neva, says John Morley, “had a zeal for 
religion, a vigorous energy in govern- 
ment, a passion for freedom, a devotion 
to ingenious industries, which marked 
them with a stamp unlike that of any 
other community.” The type, indeed, 
shall not be an Oxford, for Oxford 
is the home of the Middle Ages and the 
nurse of high and narrow traditionalism. 
Neither shall it be a Leipsie or a Berlin, 


for the university on the Spree repres: 
imperialism in scholarship. Nor shal 
be a St. Petersburg, for the univer: 
on the Neva stands for limitations 
undergraduate movement and_ stuck 
life. Rather the result shall be an illu 
tration of the Aristotelian doctrine 
the golden mean—a university in whic! 
students shall neither be so numerous as 
they are in Berlin nor so few as they ar 
in Rostock; in which professors shall bx 
long to the great third estate of schola: 
ship and teaching; in which the courses 
of instruction shall embody the large his 
toric movements of learning and of tui 
tion; and in which student life shall lx 
simple without plainness, and dignified 
without luxuriousness. Such, indeed, is 
the result as embodied in the Universit 
of Geneva. 

Behind this result, at present ob 
taining, lies a prolonged and _ preg 
nant history. This history begins, 
for our present purpose, with Joln 
Calvin, under whose guidance and in 
spiration Geneva founded, in 1559, a: 
academy having the four faculties o| 
Philosophy, Jurisprudence, Theology, 
and the Natural Sciences. It is to th: 
disadvantage of Calvin that the greatnes: 
of his fame as a theologian has obseured 
his merits as an educator and adminis- 
trator. Of him a writer of the tra 
ditions and beliefs of George Bancroft 
could say: 

“Calvin was the father of popular 
education, the inventor of the sys- 
tem of free schools. ... The Pilgrims 
of Plymouth were Calvinists; the best 
influence in South Carelina came frem 
the Calvinists of France. William Penn 
was the disciple of the Huguenots; the 
ships from Holland that first brought 
colonists to Manhattan were filled with 
Calvinists. He that will noé honor the 
memory and respect the influence of 
Calvin, knows but little of the origin of 
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American _ liberty.” In the regard 
which Calvin paid to education, elemen- 
tary and advanced, he was simply illus- 


trating and promoting the intellectual 


movement which preceded, accompanied, 


and Reforma- 
The prin- 
ciples upon which the academy of Calvin 
at Geneva was founded 
and pedagogically sound, and its methods 
of administration efficient. The general 
course of study was not unlike that pre- 
vailing to-day in the best fitting schools, 
omitting the sciences and the modern 
The Greek and Latin au- 
thors read then are the ones which are 
still read, and the order of reading was 
that which yet obtains. The students in 
Calvin’s institution were obliged to fol- 
low a strict regimen. The rules govern- 
ing their behavior were more personal 
than emerged in the history of Harvard 
College, almost one hundred years after. 
Cards, dancing, banquets, “les réunions 
joyeuses infer pocula” were prohibited. 


the Protestant 
tion of the sixteenth century. 


followed 


were logically 


languages. 
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Even the freedom of “drinking punch 
in a sober manner,” which was later al- 
lowed to Harvard men, denied to 
the Genevese student. moral and 
ecclesiastical beliefs, which the 
teachers were obliged to assent were stiff, 
although not unreasonable, seen in the 
light of the religious methods of the 
half of the sixteenth century. 
Anabaptists, as well as Romanists, were 


was 
The 


too, to 


second 


not to be suffered to ravage the shcep- 
fold of the true faith. Great names 
adorned the history of the institution at 
the beginning and for more than a cen- 
tury and a half. The greatest of these 
names, after that of Calvin, was Besa, 
the Chair of 
Theology, in whose arms he died and who 
for forty-one years was a teacher. From 
many parts and for diverse purposes, 
came those who were enrolled upon the 
teaching staff. Thomas Cartwright and 
Andrew Melville came from England as 
lecturers. From Germany, as well as 
from France, also were called professors. 


who was his successor in 
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Joseph Justus Scaliger, acknowledged 
as the chief scholar of his time, here 
lectured for two years, from 1572 to 
1574. Isaac Casaubon filled the Chair of 
Greek from 1582 to 1596. Charles 


fluence was strong. From both Gey 
and from the State of Virginia ca 
intimations of a willingness to tra 
plant the faculty of the university to | 
New World. Jefferson had given up 
idea of trying to develop 
old William and Mary « 








lege into a State univers; 

Correspondence between J, 

ferson, Washington, and r 

resentatives of the univers 

at Geneva shows that had t! 

people of Virginia favor 

the scheme, the Academy 

Calvin might have becom 
the University of Jefferso 

Among the teachers whom 

was proposed should come to 
America were Mouchon, Pic 
tet, Senebier, Bertrand and 
L’Huillier, Prévost and Ix 
Saussure. These men were 
distinguished largely for their 
researches in mathematics and 
in the physical and natural 
sciences. But the conserva 
tive Virginians thought the 
scheme too expensive. The 
appeal which Jefferson made 
to Washington for support 
did not receive encourage- 
ment. The sober - minded 
Washington doubted the wis 
dom of bringing a body of 
foreigners into America who 
might not be familiar with 
the language and whose po- 
litical environment was un- 
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Frederick Necker was a Professor of 
Law from 1725 to 1762. Jacob Vernct 
served in the Chair of Literature from 
1739 to 1756, and in that of Hebrew 
from 1756 to 1786. Horace Benedict de 
Saussure was Professor of Philosophy 
for almost a quarter of a century, be- 
ginning his term in 1762. 

In the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury occurred a singular episode in the 
history of the university. Political dis- 
turbaneces were ravaging the academic 
establishment. The professors were dis- 
satisfied with their environment. It was 
a time in America when the French in- 


like our own. He also be- 
lieved that if foreigners were 
to be elected as professors 
they should not all hail 
from a single nation. The verdict of 
Washington restrained the enthusiasm of 
Jefferson. Presently the project came to 
an end. Jefferson had to wait more than 
a quarter of a century before founding a 
university, one into which he did finally 
bring several great men and foreigners. 
The Academy at Geneva was thus privi- 
leged to pursue its normal and historic 
development. In the year 1873, more 
than three centuries after the foundation 
of the Academy, the university was 
finally and formally established. 
The physical conditions were and are 
not without a certain general relation to 
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great principle of Aristotle of the 
Iden mean. On one side of a noble 
wrk stand the buildings erected thirty 
ars ago. The main entrance is made 
rough the Bastions, symbol of rest and 
pleasure. The rear walls abut on the 
ublie street, significant of human rela- 
Near by is the noble theatre. 
are three, built 


tionships. 


The buildings on as 


anv sides of the square, yet so united 


1s to appear as one. The architecture is 

f the German type, of strength and of 
plainness. In the central hallways re- 
minders of the University of Berlin 
emerge. The lecture and other rooms, 
too, represent the German type. Much, 
also, of the physical apparatus seems to 
have a certain heaviness indicative of 
Teutonic origin. If the Germans, by the 
way, are greater than the Americans in 
forming theories of the great laws of 
nature, in making instruments to present 
these theories and to illustrate these laws 
the new people over the seas are far 
more apt. 

A similar large and common character 
is manifest in the courses of instruction 
which are offered the students. Unique 
courses are seldom proposed. I find, for 
instance, no such affluence of offerings of 
courses in the mathematical and physical 
sciences as Harvard University sets forth 
in these departments. Leaving out cer- 
tain subjects offered by the privat do- 
cents, the better denominational colleges 
of Illinois, of Minnesota, or of Iowa are 
giving as full instruction to their stu- 
dents in the great scientific subjects as the 
University of Geneva. The comparison 
to the American college cannot be so 
fully or advantageously extended as to 
cover the sciences sociales. The historic- 
al grammar of the Romance languages, 
the classification and general history of 
the sciences—historical and geographical 
—and Egyptology, represent courses, too, 
which are not given in the larger share of 
the American colleges. 

Yet the place occupied by the “ Semi- 
nary ” in Geneva is one which represents 
an opportunity seldom offered to the 
American student. The opportunity is 
becoming open to him, and as he proves 
himself more worthy of the closer per- 
sonal association which it represents, and 
more able to discuss the problems which 
it formally and informally offers, it will 
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become his privilege more constantly and 
in larger relations. 

The type of theology which is taught 
in the lecture-rooms of the university is 
not what would be called in 
land “ Calvinistic.” Although Dean 
Montet, Professor Chantre, and other 
members of the faculty of theology still 
think of themselves as the spiritual de- 
scendants of John Calvin, yet the kin- 
ship is one rather of atmosphere than of 
specific beliefs. The rallying cries are 
“essential religion,” “ spiritual Christi 
anity,” “vitality and breadth,” and 
“freedom of thought.” The ideal con- 
ception, both theological and political, is 
found. im the free church in the free 
state... The members of the faculty find 
their theological associates in such schol- 
ars and teachers as Otto Pfleiderer and 
Adolf Harnack of Berlin, Professor J. 
Eslin Carpenter of Oxford, Dean Fre- 
mantle of Ripon, Professor Oort of Ley- 
den, and in leaders of the liberal move- 
ment in religion of the United States. 
such as Professor Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

Forees which make a college .valuable 
to a student are numerous and diverse in 
origin and application. Among such 
forces are the personality of the teacher, 
and, to a degree, his reputation, the 
formation of the habit of work, the en- 
richment of friendship, and a deepening 
acquaintance with humanity. The per- 
sonalities who constitute the faculty of 
Geneva and of the other Swiss universi- 
ties do not, or cannot, lay claim to such 
eminence as belongs to Haeckel at Jena, 
to Weissman at Freiburg, in Baden, or 
to several of the great men at Berlin. 
The most famous member of the staff 
of Geneva of recent decades was, of 
course, Amiel. 

But the fame of Amiel is not primarily 
academic. He belongs to humanity and 
not to the plane-trees. Amiel died in 
1881. One of his students said to me 
recently that his college lectures were 
comparatively without interest. The 
number of his students was small. Pur- 
posely, he declined to impress either his 
personality or his message upon his audi- 
tors. His respect for their individuality 
was so great that he refused to ask them 
to accept of his own. “ He protects the 
intellectual freedom . . . of his students 
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with the same jealousy as he protects his 
own. There shall be no oratorical device, 
no persuading, no cajoling of the mind 
this way or that.” Mrs. Ward also says 
in her preface to his Journal, “ As a pro- 
fessor he made no mark.” She further 
quotes one of his students as saying: 
“Tis pupils at Geneva never learned to 
appreciate him at his true worth. We 
did justice, no doubt, to a knowledge as 
varied as it was wide, to his vast stores 
of reading, to that cosmopolitanism of 
the best kind which he had brought back 
with him from his travels; we liked him 
for his indulgence, his kindly wit. But I 
look back without any sense of pleasure 
to his lectures.” For, in the academic 
lecture he was a different being from the 
writer of the Journal Intime. Schema- 
tismus took the place of interpretation, 
intellectual framework of speculation, 
and formal presentation of formal truth 
stood in the stead of expositions of the 
relation of man to the two worlds of the 
finite and the infinite between which he 
ever moves. It was not until after the 
publication of a few of the seventeen 
thousand pages of his manuscripts that 
his students and the Genevese realized 
that their city had had its Dante. In the 
university signs of his presence are not 
lacking. A noble bust stands near the 
entrance to the Aula—a bust which con- 
veys an impression of spirit, vigor, and 
the alertness of a doer in the world’s 
work far more impressively than any one 
of the several photographs which I have 
seen intimates. 

But an environment historic and vital 
may, in certain respects, have an influ- 
ence as valuable as is the influence of 
personality. An environment — noble, 
impressive—touches the student of the 
University of Geneva. For here Rous- 
seau labored to make the community, as 
well as Calvin the church, democratic. 
Here the cause of international arbitra- 
tion began its great and enlarging his- 
tory and achieved one of its greatest re- 
sults, settling grave questions touching 
England, the United States, and the 
world, in what is known as the Geneva 
Award. Here the Red Cross movement 
had its origin, and here, too, the cause 
of minority representation in political 
bodies—a cause which is sure to have its 
revival—took its beginning. Amiel says, 


under date of the 6th of July, 18» 
“Geneva is a caldron always at b 
ing-point, a furnace of which the fi 
are never extinguished. Vulean h 
more than one forge, and Geneva is « 
tainly one of those world-anvils on whi 
the greatest number of projects have bx 
hammered out. When one thinks th 
the martyrs of all causes have been 
work here, the mystery is explained 
little; but the truest explanation is th 
Geneva,—republican, protestant, den 
cratic, learned, and enterprising Geney 
—has for centuries depended on hers: 
alone for the solution of her own dif 
culties. Since the Reformation she ha 
been always on the alert, marching wit 
a lantern in her left hand and a sword 
in her right.” 

Personalities many and great have 
their association for the student in this 
academic neighborhood. The streets ar 
generally named after the great men of 
Geneva. For it is not simply the city of 
Calvin and of Rousseau, it is the city of 
Voltaire, of Madame de Staél, of Necker, 
and of men as diverse as Sey, the po- 
litical economist, of Ampére, and of 
Albert Gallatin. Here Guizot spent his 
early life; here John Knox preached two 
years, and hither in 1829 came Sir 
Humphry Davy to die, having as his 
companion his “ greatest discovery,” Fara- 
day. Time would fail one to tell of 
Vietor Cherbuliez, of Wagner—who here 
wrote a part of his Valkyrie—of musi- 
cians, of statesmen, of poets, like Byron, 
whose personalities or works are associ- 
ated with the little city and make it of 
inspiring and achieving force for the 
student. This influence of atmosphere 
belongs to all the students in at least 
some degree. It also serves to unite the 
diverse conditions of men and women 
who hither come into the academic com- 
munity. For the community is composed 
of both men and women, of students of 
the summer schools as well as of the 
more regular matriculants, and of hearers 
—a form of the university community 
which exists in many Continental univer- 
sities in a larger degree than in the 
United States, and which is worthy of a 
more careful elaboration. The summer 
school in the French language and litera- 
ture appears of special significance. It is 
designed particularly for foreign teachers 








this language 


CGieneva a 


give instruction in 


who are staying in few 


eks. Into this community come con- 
ntly foreigners of many nationalities, 
ng whom Russians are conspicuous. 


Geneva is a city of refugees. It 


uples a place such as Holland’s cities 


The uni- 
sity partakes of the freedom and hospi- 
Many Germans 
atriculate learn 
rench, the Russians to learn medicine, 
d the Americans 


ed three hundred years ago. 


ty of its community. 
for a semester to 
not many—to learn 
bit of many things, or, less often, much 
one. 
Geneva is only one of the universities 
its little Switzerland. Basel, founded 
n 1460; Lausanne, founded as an acad- 
my in 1537, and as a university in 1890; 
Ziirich, founded in 1832; Bern, founded 
n 1834; Freiburg, founded in 1889—have 
ch secured a high educational place, 
though in its historic impressiveness 
Geneva is unique. But Geneva and her 
ive companions are noble illustrations of 
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the spirit and power of democracy. Their 
support is derived largely from the can 
tons in which they are located. Although 
the constitution of 1848 authorized the 
federal government to erect and to main- 
tain a polytechnic school and university, 
the university has not been established. 
The cantons universities 
with a willingness which is as great as 
obtains in the States of the American 
touching their respective State 
universities. The University of Ziirich 
is maintained by a commonwealth of but 
three hundred and fifty thousand people, 
and within an than 
hundred square miles. Basel, with a 
population of than one hundred 
thousand, supports its university. They 
are examples of the power of an en- 
lightened democracy which interests it- 
self in the highest education. This 
interest is not confined, either, to the 
cause of liberal learning. For the tech- 
nieal schools of Ziirich the 
best of the world. 


support their 


Union 


area of less seven 


less 


are among 
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STATUE OF 


The republic of the United States 
and the republic of Switzerland are alike 
in their belief in the necessity of the 
highest education for the highest life of 
the: people. The spirit of Geneva and 
the spirit also of every worthy university 
town is well indicated in an inscription 
which is cut in a stone tablet, placed in 
the centre of the outer wall of the build- 


At the Wind’s 


BY 


ROUSSEAU 


ing, to the effect that in the dedication of 
this building to the higher studies the 
people of Geneva acknowledge the benefits 
conferred by an institution which guaran- 
tees the fundamental principles of liberty. 
This sentiment, liberally translated from 
the French, is only a modern version of 
the Hebrew principle, “ Where there is 
no vision the people perish.” 


Will 


MILDRED HOWELLS 


Blown by the wayward wind of chance, 


IKE autumn leaves we whirl and dance, 


Along life’s path in anties droll, 
Yet dreaming we ourselves control. 
Wisely we prate of mind and will, 
Striving with cunning phrases still 
The wind’s dominion to deny; 
But when it drops, how still we lie! 
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BY 


HEODORA might never have real- 
| ized that she was “The Lady of 
the House” had she not read this 
omprehensive distinction on the cover 
f a eireular on the hall table. A letter 
ad always seemed to her the most myste- 
ous and desirable thing in the world. 
Day after day, as far back as she could 
-emember, she had examined the mail on 
he hall table in the hope of finding one 
for Miss Theodora Tryon, but no one 
eemed to have anything to communicate 
to her, either of a business or social na- 
ture, and she had reached the age of 
“seven, goin’ on eight,” without ever 
having had a letter. To-day, however, 
marked an epoch in her life. She had 
vone to the hall table, merely as a matter 
of form, and had spelled out three let- 
ters for Charles Tryon, Esq.;—a maga- 
ine in a wrapper had borne the family 
name and the house address; then she 
had turned to the strange envelope and 
‘ead, “To the Lady of the House,” and 
n a flash of delightful surprise realized 
that it was intended for herself. In 
thinking it over it pleased her better 
that the unsealed envelope should desig- 
nate her by her title rather than her 
name; it seemed more of an honor to be 
“The Lady of the House” than to be 
Mr. Tryon’s little girl. 

Theodora took her mail and went on 
the back porch to read it. Picky, who 
was waiting for his customary after- 
breakfast frolic, looked jealously at the 
scrap of paper that was absorbing his 
little mistress to the exclusion of those 
attentions that he had grown to regard 
as his due. He waited his opportunity, 
crept into her lap, and shivered sym- 
pathetieally,—Picky could shiver sym- 
pathetically whenever he elected, even as 
certain ladies of the stage may weep at 
will, for Picky was black - and - tan. 
Furthermore, it might as well be stated 
first as last, Picky’s life was one of false- 
hood and deceit. For while he answered 
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to the masculine pronoun, dropped a 
nose on his paws at “ Down, sir,” rushed 
from the most engaging of bones at 
Theodora’s “Here, sir,” Picky was as 
true a lady as ever dreamed of romance 
and said no when she meant yes. 
Primarily Theodora had had nothing 
to do with this deception as perpetrated 
upon an unsuspecting world; her grand- 
mother had begun it during those anx- 
ious days when Picky’s hopes of joining 
the family circle hung in the balance. 
Grandmother Tryon was against it from 
the beginning. Picky had no ancestry, 
was a foundling, in fact, but Theodora 
had coaxed her father into saying yes, 
and grandmamma had finally come to 
change the pronoun that she employed 
to designate Picky from “it” to “he.” 
Old Mrs. Tryon’s philosophy was bound- 
ed on the four corners by elegance, dig- 
nity, complacency, and a profound dis- 
belief in everything north of the Mason 
and Dixon line. In accordance with 
Grandmamma Tryon’s code of manners 
all dogs were “he,” while all cats, both 
stern and gentle, were designated by the 
feminine gender, for some oblique rea- 
son of decorum known only to herself,— 
which in the case of Alcibiades, her own 
individual cat, constituted no inconsider- 
able slur on the sacred pronoun. Picky 
had served the days of his probation with 
so much tact as to attain to a family 
membership in good and regular stand- 
ing. He had witnessed great changes 
during his three years’ residence, and 
was already giving himself the airs of 
an old retainer. Grandmamma Tryon 
no longer went about jingling her keys 
and lowering a voice to a terrifying whis- 
per when things did not suit her. Theo- 
dora had cried a great deal when grand- 
mamma had first gone away—she had tied 
a black bow about Picky’s neck, and then 
locked him in the garret: lest her father 
should notice it and rob him of his trap- 
ping of woe as one unworthy to mourn. 
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Then Theodora became “The Lady of 
the House,” albeit she was unaware of 
the dignity until that very morning. 

She spelled through her circular—it 
was a cordial invitation to buy a sewing- 
machine on the instalment plan. She 
thought it very civil of them to be so 
concerned with her predicaments about 
sewing. It was strange, too, that they 
should have known what a state her 
clothes were in since Grandmamma Try- 
on had gone. Could Aunt Winship have 
spoken of it to strangers? Aunt Win- 
ship was her father’s sister, and she was 
always driving over from Greenville to 
urge that Theodora be sent to boarding- 
school. Theodora’s father then promised 
to see about it immediately, and thought 
of it no more_when Aunt Winship’s back 
was turned. Hideous as the thought of 
boarding-school was, there was one more 
dreadful still, and that was the fear of 
a stepmother. She had never heard of 


such a thing in Grandmamma Tryon’s 
time, but shortly after she became “ The 
Lady of the House” and seemed dis- 
posed to defer to her own inclinations in 
such matters as going to bed and the 
amount of face-washing to be endured, 


Lucinda, the colored housemaid, who 
also performed such casual valeting for 
Theodora as the fastening of back but- 
tons and the braiding of pigtails, had 
taken it upon herself to insert a few 
burs in the complacently worn mantle 
of authority. 

“ You-all sutney do need a stepmother, 
de way you-all ack, hollerin’ fit to kill 
wen I combes de tangles out’n yo’ har 
an’ not lettin?’ me wash face in 
de cornders.” 

To which Theodora inquired, with a 
conspicuous lack of interest, “ What is a 
stepmother ?” 

“ Lordee! doan’ you-all know what a 
stepmother is’—no wonder you ack so 
ornary. A stepmother—a stepmother—” 
Cindy rolled her eyes; her powers of 
speech seemed to stop short of describing 
anything so dreadful. “A stepmother,” 
she repeated, “hit’s de lady er gemman 
marries to beat de fust wife’s childun.” 

Theodora would have explained it her- 
self on the ground that she was “a 
nervous child,” but after Lucinda’s defini- 
tion of a stepmother she felt suddenly 
frightened and ill. 
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“What mek you tak’ s’long to git , 
shoes off? Dem laces tied into knot: 
agin?” Cindy inquired, when the qui, 
from the foot of the bed had been » 
longed to a suspicious length. 

“Tm not feeling overwell, thank 5 
Cindy.” And Theodora presented 
straight little back for the last of ; 
unbuttoning. 

“I knows w’at’s de matter wif you 
all; you’s a chicken-hearted, da’s w’at’ 
de matter; w’at I done tole you ‘bout’ 
a stepmother made you ’fraid.” 

“It never. And I ain’t going to sa 
my prayers out loud to you to-night 
I’m going to say ’em to God.” She put 
her head in the bedclothes and was quic: 
a long time. This was no time for bab: 
prayers like “Now I lay me,” with 
calamity like a stepmother at han: 
Scraps of Bible readings and sermon 
that she had heard came floating to hi 
mind, and from them she finally co: 
structed the following prayer: “God of 
wrath, let a wind come upon this hous 
and blow it down, or let Picky and m 
be slain for a sacrifice, but never let n 
have a stepmother. Amen.” She wait 
till Cindy’s footsteps died away, th 
crept to the back stairs and whistled soft 
ly for Picky, who, knowing full well tha‘ 
he was a contraband, was in hiding. The 
dora clasped the possible sacrifice to th: 
divine wrath in her arms and cried over 
him. But Picky, knowing nothing of 
these things, merely shivered ecstatica!|, 
at having eluded Cindy. 

Theodora could not remember having 
heard of this terrifying creature that 
was likely to invade their home at any 
moment until Cindy had spoken of her; 
after which dread awakening there wer 
reminders of the menace on every side. 
The fairy-book that had been sent by 
the aunt in New York abounded in stories 
of stepmotherly torture. At least half 
the tales seemed to begin, “Once on a 
time there lived a beautiful princess who 
had a cruel stepmother,” and the develop- 
ment of the tale more than justified the 
second wife’s qualifying epithet. All 
Cinderella’s troubles rose through a step- 
mother, as did those of the little princess 
in “The Seven Brothers.” And these 
victims, reasoned Theodora, usually had 
some kindly disposed fairy godmother 
who intervened when matters really be- 
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e too bad, and bore off the long- 
fering one with all the paraphernalia 
splendid climax. Theodora’s god- 
‘ther had been the aunt in New York 
at sent the fairy-book; was she, then, 
erself a fairy? The question grew too 
mportunate to be trifled with longer, and 
day Theodora asked her father, “ Is 
\unt Eliza a fairy ?”’ 

“No, my dear,” he had answered, look- 

¢ up from the newspaper; “ your aunt 

za is a Daughter of the Revolution.” 

“Now, father, if anything dreadful 

as to happen to me, could Aunt Eliza 
ome here an’ turn a punkin into a car- 
iage ’n’? bear me away?” 

And her father, his mind still intent 
mn the newspaper, had answered vaguely, 
“No; even Eliza’s talent for organization 
stops short of the pumpkin.” 

So Aunt Eliza was no fairy; Theodora 

ight expect the worst! The world 
seemed a different sort of place after 
Sometimes, even in sunny day- 
light, it had the creepy feeling of the 
long passage under the back stairs at 
twilight, when a lurking spectral hand 
seemed to lie in wait for an unwary 
ankle. Then the stepmother feeling 
vould grip her with a hideous goblinry, 
ind she would spend whole days in a 
sort of numb panic, which Cindy called 
“ bein’ good,”—as a result of which there 
was no diminution of the housemaid’s 
stepmotherly chronicles, that the work of 
chastening might go on. Sometimes the 
little girl wondered if Cindy could be 
telling her the truth. Aunt Sally, the 
cook, had more than once said in Theo- 
dora’s presence that Cindy “ war natchral 
bohn triflin’,” and this had not been with- 
out its undermining effect. Aunt Sally’s 
words carried weight; she was 9. member 
of the church, “a daughter of Zion,” and 
furthermore she enjoyed so lively a fear 
of hell that when she got angry she did 
not flounce like Cindy, but only com- 
plained of a “mizry” in her head, and 
wrapping a towel round it, sang sad 
hymns. These sterling qualities made 
the cook a person of consequence in Theo- 
dora’s eyes, and she determined to con- 
sult her in regard to the pending plague. 

“ Mawnin’, little mistis. You-all find 
yo’se’f well dis mawnin’?” Aunt Sally 
had inquired, as Theodora came into the 
kitchen after breakfast. “ You-all ’mem- 
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bers dis yere is bakin’-day and wants er 
piece er dough, I raiken ?” 

“No, Aunt Sally, I don’t want any 
dough,” she said, with the conscientious 
abstraction of one whose thoughts were 
on weightier themes; “I just wanted to 
ask you who made stepmothers?” 

“Gawd, He done mek ’em, chile, but 
sometimes hit look lak He kinder slack 
wif His jawb.” 

The Lady of the House left untouched 
the scrap of dough that Aunt Sally had 
thrust toward her as a propitiatory of- 
fering suggested by impending tribula- 
tions, and put the question, 

“ Does every one who is like me have 
to have a stepmother, Aunt Sally ?”’ 

“Dey ain’t "bleeged ter, but most in 
gininally dey does. You see, widder- 
men is powerful he’pless; or dat’s de 
’scuse dey meks fo’ takin’ wives secondly 
and sometimes thudley—” 

“But, Aunt Sally, I am the ‘ Lady of 
the House’; I am really and truly; it 
said so on a letter that came to me to-day, 
asking me to buy a machine.” 

“Umph—um!” Aunt Sally made the 
absolutely untranslatable sound in her 
throat that only a negro can make, ex- 
pressive of an amused incredulity. “ Hit 
sholy am agreeable to me if yo’ pa am 
done satisfied.” 

Theodora cast aside the bit of dough 
that she had been modelling into a little 
man, with more or less streaked results, 
and stood up as straight and tall as her 
limited stature would permit,—somewhat 
straighter and taller, in fact, than she 
really was, for with her dignity at the 
bar Theodora did not hesitate to employ 
the aid of tiptoes. 

“You sholy am growin’; but de ques- 
tion am, is a growin’ chile everyt’ing?” 
inquired Aunt Sally, with the disquieting 
jaterrogation of age. The Lady of the 
House left her little dough man on the 
kitchen table, though she had pinched 
a set of buttons down his corpulent body 
during the anxieties of the discussion. 
Picky was on the step waiting to con- 
tribute any shiver in the emotional gamut 
that the situation might call for. Theo- 
dora had barely spoken to him when he 
shivered sympathetically. 

“ Now you come with me,” she admon- 
ished him, with the maternal brevity of 
one who expects instantaneous obedience 
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and no questions asked. They walked 
down the road, a sedate little girl and a 
sedate little black-and-tan. Picky would 
have loved to show off and pretend that 
there were wild beasts in the hedge and 
that he had run them to cover and mere- 
ly waited the word from his little mis- 
tress to shake them to death, but there 
was about Theodora a something on this 
oceasion that made him hesitate,—and 
Picky was nothing if not sympathetic. 
Theodora, after her talk with Aunt Sally, 
felt cruelly the need of the friendly word 
that only Jennie McGuffey could supply. 

Theodora and Jennie were “ bosom 
friends,” but not always had the course 
of true love run even as smoothly as at 
the present time. In Grandmamma Try- 
on’s day the friendship had presented, 
outwardly, the reserved amenities of 
alien social classes. Theodora, driving 
beside her grandmother in the old-fash- 
ioned chariotee, would bow primly to 
Jennie swinging on the front gate. The 
stolen confidences of the wood-pile, in 
which everything from fairies, grown- 
ups, dolls, Picky, the younger McGuffeys, 
and the reality of Santa Claus was dis- 
cussed, never for a moment troubled 
Grandmamma Tryon, for the significant 
reason that she never dreamed of such a 
thing as an intimacy between her grand- 
daughter and one of the McGuffeys. 
Even now that The Lady of the House 
was practically her own mistress, the 
McGuffey friendship was not a wholly 
approved estate, and few things were 
harder for her than Cindy’s supercilious, 
“Whut mek you-all play wif dat low- 
down w’ite trash fo’? Dey is po’ w’ite, 
dem Guffeys, da’s whut dey is—po’ w’ite, 
an’ I’m gwinter tell yo’ pa.” 

“ Now, Cindy, Jennie is one of nature’s 
aristocrats,” Theodora would loyally in- 
sist; she had heard her father employ 
the term, and forthwith demanding an 
explanation, had subsequently adopted 
the phrase as a really handsome ornament 
to her vocabulary. 

Nature’s aristocrat lived in a frowsy 
shingled house at the turn of the road, 
that swarmed with children who looked 
as if they had swapped clothes entirely 
in the interests of the comie element. 
On seeing the McGuffeys, who numbered 
nine strong, one was conscious of an ir- 
resistible impulse to undress them and 
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redistribute the garments with «s 
scheme of proportion relative to the eo 
tainer and the thing contained. Jenn), 
was chief of the McGuffeys. She was 
conjointly the mainstay of the family and 
the menace of the neighborhood. No o 
dared resent any act of vandalisra ; 
the part of the eight remaining MeGu/‘ 
feys if Jennie, the ninth and grea 
of these, was there to resent it. The ; 
of the family had no apparent inter 
in household concerns. Their relati: 
ship to the frowzy house was analog 
to that of boarders—dissatisfied boarders 
who intended to make a change as so 
as they could escape with their trunk 
They slept in the beds made by Jenni’ 
busy if not wholly capable hands, the, 
ate the meals that her vagrant fan 
prompted, they wore the clothes that sh 
patched with the bravado of a crazy-qui 
but they accepted it all in the protesting 
spirit of those whose domesticity 
ladled out at so much a week. 

In the mean time, Jennie’s household 
cares did not hamper to any extent her fin: 
untrammelled vocation for mischief. Bx 
tween the hectic intervals of cooking and 
bed-making she found ample opportunit; 
to pour a can of kerosene into the cistern 
of some neighbors of whom she disap- 
proved, and gave other evidences of a gift 
too harrowing to chronicle in detail 
Mrs. McGuffey referred to Jennie’s dual 
personality as “bright- minded.” Sh. 
diagnosed it thus, and stopped at thé 
diagnosis, as conservative physicians deal 
with diseases on which there are few 
scientific data. She heaped domestic 
tasks on Jennie, that the scantier leisure 
might present fewer opportunities for the 
pursuit of mischief. For this reason 
it was more difficult to obtain an inter- 
view with the “ bright-minded ” daughter 
of the house than with a member of th: 
family belonging frankly to the leisure 
class.. Mrs. McGuffey had a way of 
standing between Jennie and the outer 
world, in the interests of neighborly 
peace. The proper mode of procedure 
therefore in this delicately diplomatic 
business of interrogating Jennie was for 
Theodora and Picky to hang about in 
the offing until noticed by one of the 
leisure-class McGuffeys who did not hesi- 
tate to make terms with his sister’s con- 
federates for the delivery of messages. 
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Jennie came from the back of the 

use furtively. Picky wagged his tail 

th a frankly restrained heartiness; it 
was no time for foolish enthusiasms. 

“What d’you know?” demanded Jen- 
who had no appetite for acquired 
facts at large, as an outsider might have 
gathered from the query, but who wanted 
without cireumlocution the latest infor- 
mation on the subject then absorbing 
them—namely, stepmothers. 

‘J think I’m going to get one,” 
Theodora’s eyes began to fill. 

‘Baby! Baby! Cry-baby!” Jennie 
flung’ at her, not with the intention of 
adding insult to injury, but that the 
scornful epithets might prove a counter- 
rritant to the tears. “ Course you'll get 
’*f you begin to ery. It’s like bein’ 
afraid of gettin’ a whippin’; then you get 
it every time.” Jennie seemed to speak 
from a ripe human experience, which 
undeniably carried weight. 

“What would you do, then, if you 
stopped now and never cried the least 
little teeny mite?” meekly demanded 
the disciple. 

“T’d never let her ketch me,—never be 
took alive!” dramatically announced Jen- 


nie 


and 


one 


nie, who, despite her multifarious duties, 


sometimes found time to read _ her 
brothers’ Dandy Dick Detective stories. 

“But I don’t see how I car help it 
if she just comes.” 

“Well, you are a silly!” and Jennie 
sniffed contemptuously. “ Act so mean 
that she'll be scairt to come; a lot of 
grown people are *fraid of children when 
they’re plum wicked. D’you think if 
mommer died-an’-went-to-heaven that 
we’d have a stepmother ?” 

“No, indeedy,” said Theodora, with 
deep conviction. “ But, oh, Jennie, you 
don’t have to act as wicked as you do 
sometimes, ’eause your mamma is alive.” 

“T could be a heap wickeder ’n I am 
if I tried. Pshaw! I’m not really 
wicked; I’m only mischeeveyus,” Jennie 
announced, not without pride. 

“Tl try just as hard as ever I can 
to be bad,—real, sure-enough bad.” 

“No one can do more’n that,” com- 
mended Jennie, who was not without a 
sincere affection for platitude. 

“Jennie! You Jennie!” came in ac- 
cusing accents from the house. “ What 
are you doin’ ?” 
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“ Pickin’ up chips to light the fire,” 
the daughter of the house called, suiting 
the action to the word, and at the same 
time admonishing Theodora: “ You get 
over the fence, right quick now, and I'll 
hand you Picky; our cat’s humpin’ her 
back at him, an’ the first thing you know 
there’ll be trouble.” 
the trusty daughter of the 
house of McGuffey and the equally trusty 
black - and-tan, Theodora had another 
friend, who perhaps in a way was more 
to her than either of these. There was 
in this third friendship an essence more 
subtly penetrant than the ruggeder at- 
tributes furnished by “ nature’s aristo- 
erat” and the faithful Picky. This 
third friend was qualified not only by 
traits of character, but by a cruel sim- 
ilarity of their sorrows, to sympathize 
with Theodora in the impending crisis,— 
he knew all about step-troubles, this lit- 
tle boy who lived in a book in Uncle 
Bushrod’s room. Theodora, in her ca- 
pacity of Lady of the House, was fond of 
prowling about this unused room that 
had always exercised a peculiar fascina- 
tion for her. She had been favorably 
impressed with the appearance of the 
book from the beginning,—its mottled 
russet back had a certain tempting qual- 
ity, like a pear flaunting its charms from 
a low-hanging bough. “ You'd betfer 
bite and see how good I am” was written 
all over it—and Theodora had bitten. 
The pictures lured her on,—the very first 
one, of the old lady in the coal-seuttle 
bonnet peering through the latticed win- 
dow of the little cottage snuggled in 
vines, made her feel that she wanted to 
know the people that lived there. And 
that other enchanting one of the little 
boy visiting in the boat-house, occupy- 
ing a chair of honor while his nurse’s 
relations looked at him admiringly—for 
the little boy who lived in the brown book 
was none other than David Copperfield, 
and Theodora was discovering him en- 
tirely alone. 

She had spelled her way into a very 
considerable share of David’s fortunes be- 
fore she realized the bond between them. 
And then it was that she began to taste 
for the first time the sweets of real com- 
panionship. Jennie might call her 
“baby ” and even worse, for crying, but 
what did Jennie really know about this 
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menace that hung about her from morn- 
ing till night? And Picky, what could 
he know about this frightful creature 
that might give him away without a 
word? Dogs didn’t have stepmothers; 
what could they know? But David, who 
had had Mr. Murdstone, knew, and Theo- 
dora would spell and spell, while the let- 
ters danced through the quivering rain- 
bow of tears. And when the dusk crept 
in at the windows and she could see to 
spell no more, Theodora would put her 
wet cheek against the brown cover of the 
book and whisper into the pages, “ Poor 
David; poor little David.” 

There was an indefinable charm about 
these visits to David in Uncle Bushrod’s 
room. The place had a quality, too sub- 
tle for definition perhaps, that the rest 
of the house lacked—a feeling of pleas- 
ant surprise. Something like waking up 
in a strange delightful place was part of 
it; a sense of freedom from intrusion 
was another ingredient; and there were 
many more that were perhaps all the 
better for the reason that Theodora did 
not quite understand their witchery. 
The room was still arranged as the 
young soldier had left it when he went 
to give his life for the lost cause. Grand- 
mamma Tryon in her day would never 
let it be disturbed but for the weekly 
sweeping and cleaning, and Cindy, the 
superstitious, would not have dared to 
arrange a piece of furniture differently 
from the way it had been placed in “ole 
mis’s time fo’ fear dat she come back 
an’ ha’nt.” There was a faded green 
carpet on the floor that looked like moss 
when the sunlight showed every tiny 
twig in the fairy forest. The furniture 
was stiff and plain, and there was nothing 
else but the shelves of books and the 
daguerreotype on the mantel that Theo- 
dora would look in at one angle and see 
nothing, but at another showed a pretty 
lady with curls. It was significant of 
Theodora’s sensibility that she never let 
Picky come into Uncle Bushrod’s room 
and that she had never mentioned this 
retreat to Jennie. 

These were some of the diametrie in- 
fluences at work in the life of Theodora 
when Aunt Winship drove over from 
Greenville with thrilling news not only 
for the Lady of the House, but also for 
the retainers below-stairs. Theodora’s 
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father, who had been away from home 
for quite a while. was to return with s: 
guests; among them, Miss Virginia | 
ter, who was going to be Theodora’: 
new mamma. 

“My stepmother, 
you?” 

“Tt’s quite the same thing,” Aunt Win- 
ship announced, with some degree 
asperity. But there was no time { 
hair-splitting distinctions in regard 
titles; the entire house had to be over- 
hauled according to Aunt Winship’: 
ideas, and Theodora had to be fitted to 
innumerable pretty dresses and frill; 
aprons, which would have been a_ joy, 
indeed, had they not been mingled wi: 
that draught of universal bitterness, the 
stepmother. At night, with her head 
buried in the pillows, she prayed wicke:| 
secret prayers: “Dear Lord, help me + 
be bad—so awful bad that no one will | 
my stepmother, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
Besides the appeals for divine aid 
the paths of evil, Theodora found her- 
self greatly sustained by Jennie, who 
proved to be not only a tower of strength, 
but also a storehouse of resource. Jennic 
plumbed the depths of wickedness int» 
abysses compared to which the episode 
of the kerosene and the neighbor’s cistern 
was but a merry prank. Theodora lis- 
tened to these proposed rites that were 
to avert the source of all evil with the 
reverence of a young devotee serving the 
first weeks of her novitiate. And going 
home, she prayed nightly for strength to 
be the handmaiden of the “ bright- 
minded” MeGuffey, her works and 
inspirations. Not that the devilmen: 
proposed by Jennie appealed to her in 
the least; she regarded the various 
recipes for grown-up torture that she was 
to practise as soon as the enemy arrived 
with positive aversion, but if a step- 
mother was to be forestalled by these 
means, she must be the last to show the 
white feather. 

She used to take her difficulties to 
David in the faded green room, and 
when it grew too dark to spell his story 
she would talk to him about her predica- 
ments. It was very wicked to do all the 
mischievous things that she was _ re- 
hearsing under the management of Jen- 
nie, but wouldn’t he have done them too 
if they could have kept away Mr. and 


you mean, don’t 
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Miss Murdstone? and David, in some 
wholly delightful make-believe way, al- 
ways assured her that his conduct would 
have been precisely the same under the 
rcumstances, had the inspiration only 
ecurred to him. The little boy in the 
hook was a great comfort to The Lady 
of the House in this stormy season; and 
when Cindy called her down-stairs to 
supper, she never failed to kiss her favor- 
picture of him—the one where he 
dines alone, at the inn, on his way to 
school and the obliging waiter eats his 
dinner—a tender “ good night.” 

Theodora hardly knew herself after 
Aunt Winship had dismissed her as “ fin- 
ished.” and told her to go into the 
drawing-room and wait for the guests. 
Such a frilly and beribboned Theodora 
as she saw in the looking-glass—a Theo- 
dora with curls and the shiniest of little 
black slippers. You would never have 
believed her capable of all the naughti- 
ess that lay in wait for the unsuspecting 
company. And Picky, too, had a vague 
baffled feeling, with a pink ribbon bow 
cnotted under his left ear. He did not 
know just what sort of a shiver a pink 
bow demanded. They settled themselves 
at the front drawing-room window, 
primped to the verge of utter wretched- 
ness, unhappy but determined. The car- 
riage was already at the door. Theodora’s 
father handed out first an elderly lady, 
then a half-elderly lady, and lastly a 
very pretty young lady, who stepped 
briskly like a boy, and had little rippling 
dark curls under her fur cap. 

“That is going to be your new mam- 
ma, Theodora,” said Aunt Winship, who, 
at a judicious point of vantage behind 
the muslin curtains, was managing to 
see a great deal. 

The Lady of the House concentrated 
her powers of vision on the prospective 
stepmother, and when she caught her 
eye she made first a “plain face,” then 
a “brownie face,” when she found that 
no one else had noticed. Far from being 
offended, the young lady in the fur cap 
only smiled back, and when Theodora 
responded with a still more terrible 
“brownie face,” to show that absolutely 
no quarter might be expected, the pro- 
spective stepmother answered back by 
wrinkling up her own short and wholly 
adorable nose. But The Lady of the 
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House was not to be placated, and pres- 
ently when she was introduced to Miss 
Virginia Foster, who stooped to kiss her, 
Theodora whispered in her ear, “I hate 
you; I hate you.” But evidently Miss 


Foster was a person of unbounded amia- 
bility, for instead of resenting this, she 
rippled out the merriest kind of a laugh 
and said, “I’m sorry, Theo, I can’t say 
the same for you, but really I love you 
already.” 


Later, in the course of human 
events, when the company began to stum- 
ble into one infant pitfall after another, 
and there could no longer be any doubt 
as to the source of all the practical jokes 
in which none of the grown-ups saw the 
faintest trace of humor, Aunt Winship, 
with many apologies, finally bore her 
culprit niece to bed, insisting that she 
had never known her to behave like 
this before. 

Theodora lay in her little white bed, 
and her heart thumped with the excite- 
ment of the day. Picky, still baffled by 
his pink bow and the additions to the 
family circle, stirred uneasily at the 
sound of a light footstep. “ ’Sh-sh-sh!” 
said somebody, pausing at the nursery 
door, and Theodora knew by the long 
slender figure that stood framed in the 
lintel that the enemy was at hand. 
“Go away, go away; I hate you.” And 
she sat up very straight, fearing that even 
now the Murdstone tortures might begin. 

“Please don’t hate me, Theo. I know 
what you think, and it isn’t true; really 
it isn’t, dear.” The enemy evidently 
intended to stay, for she settled herself 
comfortably on the floor beside Theo- 
dora’s crib, quite unmindful of her beau- 
tiful white dress, and continued as if 
the weleome from The Lady of the House 
had been most cordial. “I know you 
think I came here to be your step- 
mother ”—at the mere thought of this 
the enemy again rippled into a delicious 
laugh. “Indeed I did not, Theo; that is 
a romance of Aunt Winship’s brain. If 
you weren’t so little I could tell you— 
as I fear I shall have to tell Aunt Win- 
ship—that I have quite other plans. 
Don’t you believe me, dear?” 

Theodora was silent. In all her coun- 
cils of war with Chief-of-staff McGuffey 
she had never considered the possibility 
of the enemy’s absolute denial of the in- 
tention of crime. They had never done 
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it that way in the story-books; neither To the abstract situation Theod 
had the strategist McGuffey suggested had been hardly equal; but to the com 
even the chance of it. Nor were the step- fort of being held with such tence; 
mothers of her imagination and Jennie’s, strength in Miss Foster’s warm young 
against whom she had so desperately arms she succumbed at a stroke. (;/ 
fortified herself, beings of youth, beauty, course it was all Aunt Winship’s misc! 
and prettily affectionate ways. Was this making, after all, as the chief-of-sta# 
but a stepmotherly trap, warier and sub- with all her astuteness, might ha 
tler than any devised by tellers of fairy- known. When had Aunt Winship eve; 
tales? She looked at the young woman come to soothe one to sleep in this be 
with wide, frightened eyes. Picky rum- tiful fashion? And Theodora was 
bled in his throat a note of unmistak- tired, so unresisting. 
able warning. “Of course I believe you,” the ch 
“Don’t you believe me?” repeated Miss said, sleepily; and then she murmured, 
Foster, and very tenderly she took the little Miss Foster thought, quite out of the la 
girl and the protesting Picky in her arms. of dreams, “On your way down-stairs 
“Tf we’re ever to be friends, you know,” —tell David—tell him it’s all right.” 
she added, lightly, “it’s time you knew Picky looked from his little mistress ; 
that I really do always speak the truth.” Miss Foster and shivered intelligently. 
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A Memory 


BY EMILY SARGENT LEWIS 


Y Mother died when I was four, 
That’s why I can’t remember more 


Of what she used to do and say 
rd 


o long ago—I’m six to-day. 

I know one day she climbed with me, 
Way up into the apple-tree, 

The flowers fell down upon us so 


We laughed and played that they were snow. 


And then I used to help her fill 
The blue jar on her window-sill 
With crackers—just for my own self— 


It’s high up now upon the shelf. 


Her hair was very black. I think 
Her dress was almost always pink. 
If God would let her come to-day 


I’m sure I’d know her right away. 





The Anatomy of a Steel Rail 


BY HENRY COOK BOYNTON, S.D. 


Department of Mining and Metallurgy, Harvard University 


HO would ever think, to look at 

a dull fragment of iron or steel, 

that such a piece of metal had 

, internal history! But if this same 

insensible, piece of 

etal be polished and suitably prepared 

or examination under a microscope, its 

internal organism is more clearly and 

surely shown than the interior skeleton 
of a man when pierced by the X-ray. 

However shapeless or structureless this 


nert, apparently 


piece of iron or steel seems to be, it is 
now perfectly easy to show by a proper 
treatment what the metal is composed 
of, how it was treated, and what makes 
it good or bad; in fact its entire “ fam- 
ily skeleton ” can be exposed with the 
greatest of ease. If it was created good, 
and has since degenerated through hard 
usage or abuse, or if it was predestined 
to be bad all its life, these properties and 
a great many more can be shown with an 
ordinary compound microscope. 

It was only a few years ago that any 
intelligent engineer would have said, “ If 
you will tell me the chemical composition 
of your metal, I 
will tell you wheth- 
er it is of good or 
bad quality.” This 
statement has been 
lately proved to be 
absurd. He might 
just as well have 
said, “If you will 
tell me how much 
carbon, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, 
there is in a 
certain man’s body, 
tell you if 
he is a good healthy 


fellow.” 


etc., 


I ean 


# 


been disproved. A boiler explodes and 
scalds many men, an apparently sound 
rail breaks under the load of the 
“Lightning Express” and hundreds are 
hurled to destruction; yet chemical anal- 
both the 
them to 


ysis of defective metals used 
have apparently 
reputable; they had the requisite amounts 
of carbon, manvanese, and silicon, and 
not much sulphur or phosphorus, 
but just like many a person who mingles 


showed been 


too 


with: his associates for years, and some 
day suddenly is found to be “ bad,” so 
did these metals outwardhy and inwardly, 
as far as the chemist was concerned, ap- 
pear to be fulfilling their duties as 
spectable adjuncts to our civilization. 

But take.the bad boiler-plate or the de- 
fective rail and prepare it for examina- 
tion under the microscope, and the whole 
reason for its failure to do its duty be- 
comes as clear to the trained metallur- 
gist—the man who studies the internal 
architecture of metals—as that the ar- 
senie which the physician finds in the 
stomach of the lifeless patient was the 


re- 


eause of his death. 

To elaborate a 
little farther, let 
us take a steel rail, 
a plain every - day 
steel rail 
is used 


such as 
all our 
railroads to hold up 
the daily loads of 
human beings and 
freight transported 
from one place to 
another. This rail 
is the band which 
joins one State to 
another, the East 
with the West, and 


on 








Many times late- 
ly has the engi- 
neer’s statement 


Fig 


Vou. CXII.—No. 670 —73 


1.—Steel rail of good quality, magnified 100 diame- 
ters. Rolling finished at the right temperature 


one country with 
its neighbor. This 
rail was shaped 














roe 
5S6 


from a huge white-hot piece of steel by 


being passed successively through proper- 


ly shaped rolls. Suppose we saw out of 


the centre of this rail a small specimen, 


hout a one-half-inch cube, and explain 
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persons, with the same powder.) 1 
whole operation of polishing, when d 
by an expert, occupies only about 
teen minutes. 

Kmerging the 
metal] 


best 


from 
the 
its 


rouge treatm 
stands forth 


clothes, with 








a spot or scratch to mar 
silvery - white and mir 
like face. Like the 
nary working-man with 
overalls off, a clean sha 
and his clothes 
you would hardly recogn 
the plain ordinary wor 
aday steel rail with its « 
coat of brown or black. 
But one may as 
“Why do we seldom s 
steel with this silver-whit: 


” 
color é 


best 


some 


We do oceasiona 
lv, as in razors, knives, et: 
but ordinarily the moistu: 
in the air so quickly at 
tacks such a polished sm 
face that if unprotected 

speedily coat 

iron oxide or rust. A met 
allurgist keeps all his px 
ished specimens of iron o 


gains a 


steel in a desiccator, a ré 
ceptacle which is kept fre: 
from moisture 
that absorbs wa 
and in this way th 
prepared faces keep bright 
and untarnished for months 
and sometimes years. 

Now that our nicely pol 


by some 
chemical 


ter, 








Fen-t 


rail steel in ten minutes 


how it treated 


its internal skeleton. 


may be to bring forth 

After cutting out our specimen with a 
steel saw, the piece must be ground to a 
plane surface on an emery-wheel, given 
a second and smoother finish on another 
wheel fed with lastly re- 
its final polish on two wooden 
covered with the finest and 
smoothest broadcloth and fed respective- 
ly with a paste of tripoli and rouge 
powder. (It is a fact that 


flour-emery, 
ceiving 
wheels 


curious 


the piece of steel receives its final prep- 
aration for inspection exactly like some 


n Bessemer Converter in full blast, making ten tons ot 


ished steel is ready to hav: 
its picture taken, it must 
be given a little treat- 
ment to make visible under 
the microscope just what its interior 
architecture really is, just as the expert 
photographer suggests “ Be natural” to 
his patrons. 

The treatment consists simply in sub- 
jecting our piece of rail to the action of 
some reagent, some chemical compound, 
or to any treatment which will attack the 
different components of our metal to a 
different degree, and which will mak: 
each one stand out plainly from his fel- 
lows. Such a treatment is generally an 
“etching,” and in the case of our steel 
rail we immerse it for a few. seconds in 





Longitudinal section 
at A and B 


f steel ing 


Diagram from 


solution of nitrie acid and alcohol. The 
id first attacks the junctions of the dif- 
grains in the metal, then the 
erains themselves, coloring some brown 
r black, but leaving others white. Then 
ur rail stands out in its true colors; it 
has lost some of its previous polish, but 
ts whole true framework, its structure, 
lies plainly before us. But to the 
dinary observer the polished surface of 


rent 


or- 
the metal shows practically no change; 
ts polish is a little less brilliant, and 
only a slight grayish appearance is visi- 
ble to the unaided eye. 

“How then,” says the layman, “ can 
vou tell if that was a good or a bad rail?” 
[Then comes the microscope, that simple 
instrument which has revealed so many 
wonders. It enables the expert physician 
to tell the difference between the blood 
of a human being and that of other ani- 
mals; the mineralogist, to discriminate 
between very minute particles of quartz 
or diamond; the zoologist, to watch the 
embryonic development of the starfish; 
and it now permits the metallurgist to 
study the anatomy of so apparently life- 
less a thing as a piece of steel. 

With a vertical illuminator, or kind of 
reflector which takes the light rays from 
any source and bends them through a 
right angle, and then permits the ob- 
server to look through it down on to the 
polished surface of metal—equipped with 
such a reflector attached to an ordinary 
microscope, and with a number of differ- 
ent lenses called objectives and eyepieces, 
the metallurgist can look at his piece of 
rail under a linear magnification of forty 
to a thousand diameters. This means 
that if a spot measuring one-hundredth 
of an inch across be magnified one hun- 
dred diameters, the original spot would 
appear to the eye of the observer one 
inch in diameter. 


ot, showing a 


pipe” at C, and blow-holes 
Howe’s Metallurgy of Steel) 


Can you conceive of anything in that 
rail that could the trained eye 
when under a magnification of one thou- 
sand diameters? It would have to be 
more elusive than the tiny germs which 
medical men look for as the cause of 
most of our contagious diseases, than the 
500,000 


escape 


bacteria in a cubie centimeter 
of the ordinary milk we drink. 

By throwing the structure which we 
see under the microscope upon a ground 
glass in a special camera, and then sub- 
stituting a photographie plate for the 
ground glass, a picture can be obtained in 
the usual way of photography. Such a 
portrait of our rail may be seen in Fig. 1, 
which is a fair average sample of a good 
steel rail. 

By examining this picture a little more 
closely, we notice light and dark areas; 
the former are the pure iron grains, or 
ferrite, as the metallurgist calls them, and 
the latter “ pearlite,” because it looked 
like mother-of-pearl to the person who 
first discovered it. The ferrite makes the 
rail tough to fracture, and the 
pearlite is the part of the metal which 
contains the carbon and which makes the 
rail hard and stronger than iron and en- 
ables it to wear well under the friction 
of the car-wheels. The metallurgist at 
this to be the normal 
structure of a good steel rail such as 


resist 


a glance knows 





Cc A 
Fig. 4.—Diagram of the pipe in a “bloom,” a partially 
rolled steel ingot 





daily and hourly fulfils its duty all over 
the world. 

But let 
broke, which could not stand the speed 
of the express-train, and as a result a 


us return to the rail which 
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hundred or more innocent passengers 
were either killed or injured. This rail 
outwardly had the appearance of respect- 


ability; the section boss had tested it 


when some crisis demands extra en 

to resist an apparently overwheln 

pressure, he collapses while his assoc 

who has more potential energy weat] 
the blow. 








The rail which is 
in a critical place, as 
example on a very s| 
curve, is seldom fo, 
wanting, for the vy 
reason that only the | 
selected stock is used 
such a loeality, and 
dangerous curve is alw: 
assiduously watched 
the section-man and 
division superintendent 

The faulty rail, ho 
ever, on the © straight 
track, which got slipped 
in with the good ones, is 
the one to be dreaded, f 
after leaving the mill 
there is no possible wa 
to distinguish this phys 
ically incompetent piec 
of steel from its good 
neighbors. 





For a_ better under 
standing of some of th 





Fig. 5.—Etched section of a bad rail, showing the “ pipe.” (The 


light area is the revealed “ pipe ”’) 


with his sledge many times; it had held 
up bravely under many a train; but sud- 
denly it “ went bad.” 

A good steel rail on the open road will 
stand at least ten years of active service, 
years during which the swiftest passen- 
ger-trains with the heaviest of all cars, 
the “ Pullmans,” go pounding across the 
joints. The freight-trains with their 
more ponderous engines and more heavily 
loaded cars seldom break a rail, on ac- 
count of their much slower rate of speed; 
for the ordinary steel rail, good or bad, 
will sustain ten times the load put upon 
it if this be applied slowly; but the high 
speed of the heavy passenger-train is apt 
to make the bad rail succumb to the 
sudden shock of the gigantic monster 
which hammers down upon it. How 
similar is this property to the traits of 
man. An individual may do his work 
satisfactorily when no difficulties con- 
front him, but when put to a great test, 


imperfections of rails let 
us digress a little to ex 
plain the birth of th 
rail. The steel for a rail 
is made from a molten mass of cast 
iron, or pig-iron, which is iron con 
taining a large amount of impurities 
the most notable of which is carbon. 
This cast iron is run, white hot and 
liquid, from a_ blast-furnace into a 
Bessemer converter, through the bottom 
of which air under pressure is blown in 
large quantities. The impurities in the 
pig-iron are burned by the oxygen in the 
air-blast, and pass off as gases or rise to 
the top of the refined metal as slag, essen- 
tially a silicate of iron. Fig. 2 is an il- 
lustration of a Bessemer converter in 
full blast. 

The whole operation of converting ten 
tons of cast iron into steel takes only about 
ten minutes, and when complete the molt- 
en mass is made to absorb the required 
amount of carbon to give the necessary 
strength to the rail by adding spiegeleisen 
or ferromanganese, both alloys of iron 
and manganese containing carbon. 
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now have a molten mass of steel, 
iron moulds to 
When the moulds are 
off have left 
ingots of steel, and this steel 
alloy of iron and 
impurities present 


We 
ich 
lidify. 


ipped 


is poured into 
cool 
and we large 
isses or 
only an carbon 
in« very 
of 


made by re- 


th a few 
all quantities. 


gots several rails may be 


From one these 
eating and passing it through suitably 
aped rolls. 

| have shown here in Fig. 3 a diagram 
f a longitudinal section of one of these 


rots. It is not at all homogeneous, as 


an readily be seen, and has a cavity or 
‘pipe,” above C, which is caused by the 
inequal cooling of the sides and the top. 
The black spots near the edge, A and B, 
are called blow-holes and are caused by 
mprisoned gas; they are subsequently 
closed by the rolling, so that they are 
not detrimental to the quality of the 
steel rail. 

Now here comes a secret: this 


« pipe 
cavity should be all cut off, as a rail 
which is rolled from the end of the ingot 
containing this pipe is sure to be faulty, 
for it will always contain this cavity, 
which will be but imperfectly closed by 
the rolling and only elongated. To be 
absolutely sure that all the pipe is re- 
moved, from twenty to forty per cent. 
should be cut from the top end of each 
ingot. Of course the rail manufacturer 
is very loath to much of his 
steel, for it means that the butt ends of 
all these ingots will have to be remelted 
to be of any use. 

Let us suppose, for sake of illustration, 
that only ten per cent. is cut from the 
top of ingot, the 
ease; a “pipe” rail then goes out to the 
stock pile with the. good ones. Such a 
rail is like a false-hearted apple; it may 
look fair and sound on the outside, but 
internally—well, the expert metallurgist 
alone can detect it. 


waste 


sO 


each which is often 


The microscope, however, is generally 
resorted to too late to save the lives of 
the poor unfortunates who happen to 
be on the train when one of these rails 
fail to do its duty. But the microscope 
will show the defects of this deceptive 
steel if the rail be examined before it 
goes upon the market, and if all rail- 
roads refused to buy rails from a com- 
pany which occasionally lets such poor 
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stock slip in with the good, the manu- 
facturers would forced to 
eare in filling their orders. 


be use more 

Of course I do not mean to convey the 
idea that all railroad result 
from faulty rails, but if the selling of a 
defective rail were made a crime to the 
maker, it would help to lessen the avoida 
ble chances for accident, the 
ditions of which are under our control. 
We might then with our 


gressiveness as a nation 


accidents 


an 


con- 


famed 
more 


pro- 
nearly 
approach the enviable record of Great 
Britain with her 


from railway travel. 


minimum of deaths 


But now suppose we have before us a 
fractured rail broken by the impact of a 
heavy train going at a high rate of speed? 


Suppose we polish it and examine it in 
just the same way that we did our good 
rail? What shall we find? 

We may find a partially welded pipe, 
which, it goes without saying, is a source 
of weakness. This eavity, which origi- 
nated in our ingot when rolled, will look 
like the diagram in Fig. 4. It 
readily seen that the long bloom, as it is 
called, should be cut at C, and the butt 
sent to be remelted; but if eut at A, as 
often happens, the end of one rail, just 


ean be 











J 





Fig 6.—Section of a steel rail contaiming too much 
sulphur. The dark areas are the sulphur flaws 
Magnified 100 diameters 


where great soundness is desired (near 
the joint), will be very weak. 

Such a pipe will be revealed almost in- 
stantly by etching a cross-section of the 
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rail and examining under the microscope ; 
in fact in some cases the microscope is 


wholly superfluous, for the defect and the 
reason for the 
disaster will be 


Chemical analysis again fails. The co 
position of the rail is normal. What th 
is the matter? On polishing and etchi: 
and examinin 
under the mier 





visible to the 
naked eye. See 
Fig. 5. 

Let us go back 
to our ingot once 
more; at the foot 
of the pipe—the 
part which solidi- 
ties last, since top 
and sides cool 
first—here will be 
most of the im- 
purities in the 
steel, the most 
deleterious of 





which are phos- 


scope the stru 
ture seen in Fig 
7 is brought 

light. To the in 
experienced j 
looks all right 
but to the stee! 
man it shows that 
the rolling of th 
rail was finish 
at too high 

temperature, tha 
the grains of th 
steel are too large, 
and long exp 











rience has shown 


phorus and_ sul- Fig. 7.—Steel rail, magnified 100 diameters Made ot that these large 


phur Now a few good steel, but rolling finished at too high a temper- 


ature 


tenths of a_ per 
cent. of phos- 
phorus or sulphur in a steel rail will make 
it “bad.” These seemingly infinitesimal 
amounts of sulphur make a rail snap sud- 
denly if worked hot; and worse yet, phos- 
phorus will cause a fracture from a sud- 
den shock when the metal is cold. There- 
fore phosphorus and sulphur are the evil 
associates which a steel rail must be with- 
out to be classed as “ good.” 

So, you see, if no more than the “ pipe ” 
be removed, the segregation of impurities 
at the bottom of this cavity might cause 
the rail to snap as instantly if the load of 
the train above hammered down too 
suddenly as if it contained the pipe. Such 
9 rail can generally be detected only 
by the etching method and the micro- 
scope. Fig. 6 shows a rail with a great 
many sulphur flaws present, the dark 
areas representing the flaws. 

Moreover, a rail low in phosphorus or 
sulphur, which contains no traces of a 
pipe or segregation, may prove defective. 


grains produce 
brittleness, and 
when the greatest 
toughness combined with strength is re 
quired, the finest possible grains should be 
sought for. This may be accomplished by 
continuing the rolling down to a certain 
“critical temperature,” below which no 
erystallization takes place when the rails 
eool after rolling. Such a structure is 
seen in Fig. 1. Such a rail will be strong, 
yet tough, and will resist sudden shocks 
But a word more; I do not intend to 
convey the meaning that the microscope 
is the telescope by which all the ills prev- 
alent in metals can be viewed face to 
face; but as used by the scientific man, to- 
gether with his indispensable etching 
compounds, this same microscope is able 
in many cases to give a clear clue to the 
sins of our metals and their makers. 


(The author is much indebted to Pro- 
fessor Albert Sauveur for the loan of 
several of the illustrations, and also for 
very valuable advice and assistance in 
preparing this article.) 
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The Desert 


BY PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


OW mark you, God made Him an Eden, of old, 
And made Him a man and a maid; 


He gave them to live in His garden of love, 
To live with Him there unafraid. 
They ate of the fruits and the honey, 
They took of the knowledge and lust, 
Then fled from the punishment bitter 
And humbled themselves in the dust 
To pray and beseech Him for merey, 
As all of the penitent must. 
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Then, mark you, God made Him a mountain, 
And, mark you, He made Him a sea, 

But life took its root on the topmost crag, 
Where it seemed no life could be, 

And life was aswarm in the deepmost cave 
That the ocean could fill with His tears, 
And the cries and prayers and moans arose 

From it all, to seek His ears- 
The cries and prayers and moans of things 
Alive and filled with fears. 
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And God was beseeched from morn till night, 
And beseeched from night until day 

By things that plead to save their lives 
The while they fought for prey; 

And nowhere peace from the wails and moans 
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Could God in His anguish know 
Till He made Him a place, a desolate place, 


SES 


Where naught of Life may grow— 
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CO 
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A desert as bare as the new-made air, 
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To which He may sometimes go. 
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Then hark you, beware of the desert 
Where only God may bide— 

God all alone, and nothing of Life 
In that desolate region wide. 

No insect, bird or snake is there, 
No animal, grass, or stone, 

And all of the man who ventured to cross 
Is a whitened and crumbling bone; 

For this is the desert that God has made 
As a place to be alone! 
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The Conquered 


BY ELIZABETH 


me at church 
Mrs. An- 
“And I wasn’t sick nor 
tired out; I hadn’t any such good excuse. 
I did what I’ve never done before and 
what I thoroughly disapprove of—lI left 
chureh and went to hear an- 
other preacher!” Her tight little mouth 
snapped shut in lines of an imperturbable 
complacency. She had spoken with em- 
phasis and deliberation, as one should who 


O, you didn’t see 
yesterday,” explained 
drews. 


my own 


has carefully weighed her words and eal- 
culated their probable effect. Then, with 
elaborate unconcern she applied herself 
to the affair of the moment. Picking 
up a roll of red flannel, she shook out 
a clumsy little garment, surveyed it con- 
temptuously, and began to trim it into 
shape as if wholly absorbed in her ap- 
pointed task. 

A wave of half-frightened 
ran over the little gathering. 
Ladies’ 


curiosity 
For the 
Benevolent Society had always 
prided itself on its loyalty. Its interests 
seldom strayed beyond the limits of the 
parish; it went faithfully to prayer- 
meeting of a Wednesday night, and it 
considered a church supper or a Sunday- 
school fair the most exhilarating of 
festivities. That the minister should be 
the object of an admiring and reverential 
regard, accepted unquestioningly as an 
element in the natural order of things, 
was part of its tradition. If any recal- 
citrant member ever harbored a feeling 
of discontent, she would preserve a dis- 
creet silence in public, venturing to voice 
her sentiment only in the bosom of her 
family. Hence Mrs. Andrews’ open 
statement had the dignity of a pronun- 
ciamento; it produced the thrill of the 
unexpected, and the current of detrac- 
tion, hitherto dammed by habit, began to 
flow irresistibly. 

“ Well, you had a lucky escape—that’s 
all I have to say.” Mrs. Porter sprang 
to the charge. “It was worse than usual. 
Forty-five minutes did Mr. Maxwell 
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preach, by John Porter’s own watch, a: 
when he got through you couldn’t ha 
told what he’d talking about! 
She spoke recklessly, with a sense 
guilt. There was something revolutio: 
ary in this candid expression of seer 
opinion; it was like dishonoring the fla; 
of one’s country. 

“Of course you went to hear Dr. Cam 
eron, Mrs. Andrews?” a 
woman queried. “ My 
heard him Sunday 
Isn’t he great? 


been 


pretty 
husband 
night a 


young 
and | 
week 
His church was crowded 
to the door, and he simply swept us all 
off our feet. He ean preach, there’s no 
doubt of that,—he’s so uplifting.” 

“Indeed he ean!” the fervent 
reply. “We heard an elegant discours: 
yesterday The South End 
Church is in luck to get such a man; it 
was running down fearfully, but 
building it right up. Oh, there’s no 
question about it, to my mind—a young 
unmarried man is what every church 
needs,—some one thoroughly up-to-date, 
who knows all the new ways of parish 
work and can draw in the young people.” 

There was a murmur of dissent from 
some of the more conservative spirits. 

“A good wife is the making of a min- 
ister, according to my way of thinking,” 
said one. 

“T’m sure I don’t know how we'd get 
along without Mrs. Maxwell,” added 
another. 

Emboldened by this temporary reaction 
in favor of existing conditions, a quiet 
little woman spoke up from her corner: 

“7 thought parts of Mr. Maxwell’s 
sermon were real sweet. It was too long, 
but what he said about children in the 
home was just beautiful.” 

“That was his subject, you know, Mrs. 
Andrews,” Mrs. Porter elucidated. “ The 
Ideal Home. He'd said it all before, a 
dozen different times, of course. His 
text was from the 127th Psalm—” 

“He read it with such feeling,” the 


ago 


was 
morning. 


he’s 
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little 
tears to 


“ It 
him 


urged. 
hear 


testing woman 

ught my 

to think he’d no 

( wn.” 

‘Yes, that is a pity, I’ve always 

ught. They’re both so fond of chil- 
ren, and my boys do say Mr. Maxwell 
is a regular knack in the Sunday- 
chool—if he preach a sermon,” 
Mrs. Porter conceded. 

‘He brought my the 
repentant sounded. 
‘T’ll always be grateful to him for that, 
and I ought to be ashamed to go back 


eyes to 


little ones of 


can’t 
Tommy into 


hureh,” a voice 


on him.” 

“ Well, be Vv 
Mrs. Andrews was implacable. 
simply won’t go to church. He 
bores him to death and makes him cross 
‘or the rest of the day. 

more good out. of 
at home.” 

Some of the women looked their doubt 
whether the rebellious James in- 
variably substituted a book for the sanc- 
tuary, and the frivolous young married 
woman said with a giggle: 

“My husband doesn’t mind 
going to church at all when Mr. Maxwell 
preaches; he can just settle back in his 
pew for a comfortable nap and feel sure 
he’s not missing anything.” 

“Do you s’pose Mrs. Maxwell knows 
it—how people are beginning to feel ?” 

“ Beginning to feel!” Mrs. Andrews 
scouted the suggestion. “ Bless your 
heart, they’ve felt so for six years or 
more,—they’re only just beginning to 
have courage to say what they think. 
And of course she knows. Mrs. Maxwell’s 
far too clever a woman not to understand 
everything that goes on in this parish,— 
she’d sense it quickly enough even if she 
never heard a murmur. Besides, with 
her brains, of course she knows her hus- 
band can’t preach—” 

“Poor soul! I 
feel sorry for her.” 

“Tt’s not her need feel sorry 
for—she’ll always get along,—it’s him. 
For I must say, a better, kinder man 
never lived—” 

“Tush! here she comes,” a 
voice warned them. 

The women bent over their sewing, 
their chatter suddenly ceasing as the min- 
ister’s wife pushed open the outer door 
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he’s driven my away.’ 


“ James 


says it 


He says he gets 


reading a book 


as to 


says he 


declare, sometimes I 


you 


startled 
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and entered the overheated church parlor. 
She brought with her an atmosphere of 
freshness and vitality, of and 
wholesome things. She was a tall woman, 
holding herself nobly; not beautiful, but 
her stately head wore a crown of rich 
brown hair, and her irregular features 
illumined by a_ peculiarly 
and tender 
and lips alone—which shone softly 
through the whole face like the outer 
breaking of an inner light. She flashed 
it now upon the little group of benevolent 
workers. Not one of them was woman 
of the world enough to cover the sudden 
silence by 


large 


were warm 


smile—a smile not of eyes 


an instant change of topic, 
and all were conscious of a momentary 
But 
allow it to 
her 
her 


awkwardness as they greeted her. 
if she saw it did not 
affect the cheerfulness of 
and the slight quiver of 
lips passed unnoticed. 

She apologized for her tardiness. “I 
was detained unexpectedly,—Mr. Max- 
well needed me. He is not well; I feel 
quite yorried about him. He has been 
troubled with severe headaches lately, and 
last Sunday he was wretched.” A flush 
rose to her cheek, and added with 
perceptible effort: “He preached with 


she 
manner, 
sensitive 


she 


great difficulty.” 


Then 


corner 


There was an embarrassed pause. 


little woman in the 
rushed to the rescue. 

“T thought Mr. Maxwell’s sermon was 
sweet,” she reaffirmed earnestly. “ Part 
of it—that part about children—just 
went to my heart.” 

His wife threw her a grateful glance. 

“Mr. Maxwell always speaks from his 
heart.” Then, being the president of the 
society, she took up the gavel, called the 
meeting to order, and proceeded to con- 
duct its business with quiet decision and 
efficiency. 


the quiet 


A close observer might have 
detected that her attitude to the women 
about her had a certain aloofness in 
spite of its friendliness. Cordial and 
sympathetic in her relation to all, she 
was intimate with none, and perhaps they 
instinctively cherished underneath their 
admiration that indefinable resentment 
which the lower often feels toward the 
more highly developed type. 

Her quick, competent fingers soon fin- 
ished the piece of work she had under- 
taken, and she excused herself early. As 
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she stepped outside the door she drew in 
a long whiff of the sparkling air, ap- 
parently for pure delight in breathing. 
She was vibrant with health and energy, 
responding in every nerve to the delicious 
autumnal tang in the air, to the sunset 
fires still lingering on the horizon, to 
the quiet beauty of her surrounding. It 
satisfied all her «esthetic instincts, this 
home of hers—the vine-covered parsonage 
under the shadow of church and parish- 
house, set back from the street in an 
expanse of close-trimmed turf. She 
lifted her head to the spire cutting the 
transparent twilight sky. How she loved 
the church!—winter or summer, under 
its veil of russet or pale-green leaf- 
age it always gratified both heart and 
eye, appealing to that artistic sense 
which in her was inseparable from re- 
ligious emotion. 

Now, in the gathering dusk, a pale 
band of light streamed out from the 
lamp in her sitting-room, and she saw 
her husband’s figure at the window as 
he drew down the shade. Her bright 
look faded, and a sigh caught her un- 
awares. She stopped on the _ thresh- 
eld to compel her features to their 
usual serenity. 

He was lying on a couch as she entered, 
his face turned from the light. She 
quickly pulled, off her coat and gloves, 
then bent over him, laying cool firm 
fingers on his forehead. 

“Tlow good your touch is, Anne! For 
me there is healing in it, always.” 

“This evening, I hope so,” she an- 
swered, lightly. “For you know we have 
an engagement; we're to dine at the 
Bradleys’ to meet Dr. Cameron and 
his mother.” 

He sat up, running his fingers through 
his grizzling hair in dismay. 

“T’d forgotten all about it. Why, 
Anne, I’m not fit to go; you’ll have to 
excuse me, dear.” And he lay down 
again. 

She hesitated, then spoke very gently: 
“T think, if you possibly can, you must 
go, David,—for many reasons. It would 
be a discourtesy to Dr. Cameron and 
to the Bradleys to leave them in the 
lurch at the last moment.” 

“But you can go, dear; you'll explain 
how it is. My head is really very bad 
just now—” 


, 


“I’m so sorry!’ Tenderness was 
her tone and touch, but still she » 
sisted. “ But I mustn’t go without y 
The Bradleys are very formal, and this 
is to be quite an affair. They couldn’ 
fill your place so late, and I should 
a superfluous woman. Dinner engag 
ments are serious matters, you kno 
dear.” After years of city life sh 
still found it necessary to exhort him 
as to the importance of certain s 
cial usages. 

“ Well,—if you think I really ought, 
I'll ‘make an effort,” he quoted from 
his favorite author, with an attempt at 
humor. “But Ill be a death’s-head at 
the feast, I’m afraid—” 

“You needn’t say much,” she con 
soled him, having gained her point. “ I'l! 
do the talking for both of us—” 

“ As usual,” he interpolated. 

“And you can have an hour’s rest 
before you need begin to dress. Lie 
here quietly; I'll shade the light and 
give you a dose of bromide. Don’t 
worry; the Bradleys are going to send 
for us, and I'll call you in plenty of 
time. Everything will be ready for you; 
Vll lay out your clothes and put in all 
the buttons.” 

Dropping a kiss on his cheek, she hur- 
ried away. But an hour later, after he 
had struggled into his evening clothes, 
he was manifestly too ill for farther 
exertion. Faint and trembling, he leaned 
his head against Anne’s shoulder as the 
Bradleys’ carriage was announced, and 
she herself, recognizing the inevitable, 
bade him stay at home and go to bed. 
So she perforce drove away to the din- 
ner alone. She was not seriously dis- 
turbed by his condition; her own perfect 
health debarred her from full under- 
standing of physical suffering; besides, 
other cares pressed much more heavily 
upen her mind. It was true that she 
felt the situation in her husband’s church 
and realized the inadequacy of his 
preaching as no one else could do. She 
was so keenly alive to the atmosphere of 
criticism that every speech, every whis- 
per, seemed to touch some sore spot in 
her consciousness. What he might see 
or feel she did not know; the subject 
was an impossible one between them— 
a living wound which they instinctively 
avoided. At times she suspected that 
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= yneertain health was merely the in- 
eation of mental worry, and, secure in 
ewn vigor and strength of will, she 
Imost resented his headaches as a form 
moral cowardice. She longed to spur 

m on to fresh endeavor. She was so 
ised to spurring and prodding, poor 
Anne! As she looked back over the years 
t seemed to her she had done little else. 
Born and bred in the same country 
town, they had made a boy-and-girl mar- 
ize while they were still ignorant of 


life and of themselves—two simple crea- 


tures driven together by the urge of 
vouth and sex, which in their case was 
subtly disguised and sublimated by an 
infusion of religious sentiment. They 
had been blissfully unconscious of those 
latent diversities of capacity and tempera- 
ment which the inexorable years were to 
develop and reveal. Anne became zeal- 
ous, ambitious, her resources increasing, 
her points of contact multiplying; David 
rested content to do the day’s work. And 
as time went on, the element of con- 
descension in her affection grew into 
a nagging pain to the woman. Her 
eager spirit never ceased its restless 
beating against the dead wall of her 
husband’s limitation. 

A certain youthful spiritual ardor had 
helped him through the early years of 
his ministry and won for him his place 
in a growing and important church. She 
had glowed with pride when this call 
came, throwing herself into the new work 
with all the force of her nature, despising 
nothing as too small which might con- 
tribute to David’s success, yet rejoicing 
in the opportunities of a wider field. 
How she had hoped that he might make 
himself a power in the city’s life! She 
pressed him into civie and social move- 
ments, urging him to join clubs and 
unions, to speak here and there, to meet 
all the eminent teachers and reformers 
of the day. And always, with the same 
sweet gentleness, he yielded to her ur- 
ging. But little by little she recognized 
that the various boards and committees 
to which he had been appointed at his 
first coming were dropping him from 
their rolls, and that his name appeared 
with less and less frequency on pro- 
grammes of public speaking. In all 
serious discussions among ministers and 
scholars he would lean back in his chair, 


listening with a vague, pleased smile, 
taking no part, though on such occa- 
sions she would try nervously to be at 
his elbow that she might help him over 
hard places with her nimbler tongue and 
wit. She prodded him intellectually, she 
talked over his sermons, suggesting texts 
and ideas; she bought those modern theo- 
logico-scientific works which dispose so 
readily of all the problems of the universe, 
laying them open before him on his study 
table. He would pick them up idly, turn 
them over with mild curiosity, then put 
them down unread. His Scotch-Irish 
tradition held him in the path of a rigid 
orthodoxy, and he felt no need of com- 
promises and adjustments, satisfied to 
preach the doctrines of his church as he 
had received them from his fathers. So 
Sunday after Sunday he stood in the 
pulpit, reading his carefully written 
platitudes in simple fashion, and during 
the week he went about among his 
parishioners, faithfully paying his official 
calls, never deaf to any cry of suffering, 
and with a great heart of sympathy for 
sickness and poverty and age. And 
gradually all relation with the world of 
intellectual endeavor ceased; dinner invi- 
tations became few, and their engage- 
ments narrowed down to quiet tea-drink- 
ings with the plainer folk of the parish. 

The Bradleys, being people of social im- 
port, had brought together a more brilliant 
company than the Maxwells were usually 
asked to meet. Anne, as she entered the 
drawing-room, was conscious of a novel 
sense of freedom. It was distinctly 
pleasant to be able to let herself go with- 
out feeling obliged to strain a nervous 
car and eye in her husband’s direc- 
tion. The Reverend David was so apt 
to drop all conversational responsibility 
and te sit in benignant silence, contrib- 
uting nothing. 

Anne explained his illness, uncomfort- 
ably aware of the polite incredulity and 
suppressed vexation in Mrs. Bradley’s 
face as she accepted his apologies. Not 
that she really regretted the minister’s 
absence,—it was merely the hostess’s an- 
noyance that her invitation, given with 
a sense of patronage, should be so little 
appreciated. Anne felt that she must 
do her best to efface the apparent slight. 
Her eyes shone, her ready smile came 
and went; she was quick of tongue, and 
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she knew that the men at the table were 
inwardly dubbing her a charming woman. 
The minister, Dr. Cameron, sat 
opposite to her, and several times she 
caught his amused, interested glance 
while she argued, half laughing, half in 
earnest, with her neighbor—a prosperous 
elderly iron manufacturer who had waxed 
eloquent over the charms of the simple 
life as he sipped his champagne and did 
full justice to a redundant menu. Hav- 
ing achieved wealth and position by a 
lifetime of hard work, he was now pon- 
derously asserting his belief that the se- 
cret of human welfare lay in submission. 

“This is especially true of a woman’s 
lot, of course,” he added. “ For you must 
admit that your lives are shaped without 
your volition—you take the things that 
offer, not the things you would choose.” 

“What a paralyzing notion! If we 
do, it’s a fault, not a virtue. There’s 
a dynamic quality even -in women, and 
I believe thoroughly in our right to fight 
for personal happiness. We aren’t in- 
sistent enough in our demands; we've 
grown into that bad habit of acquiescence 
which you’re advocating until we’ve lost 
sight of our claim on the universe. Sure- 
ly fulness of life is our inheritance, and 
what we need is to learn how to grasp it, 
—else why are we here?” She delivered 
her fiat triumphantly. 

Dr. Cameron, his strong, handsome 
young face alive with response, leaned 
across the table. 

“Tsn’t happiness, like truth, a process 
rather than a definite accomplished fact? 
—a struggle, a going on? I’ve a fancy 
we can’t always recognize either.” 

“ Oh, I know your theory,” cried Anne. 
“But I don’t, I won’t accept it. A 


young 


mirage, always eluding us, luring us on 
to the unattainable;—no, that’s too at- 
tenuated for any really vital human be- 


ing. I should lose my respect for the 
reality of life if I let myself believe in 
anything so shadowy. I want something 
fundamental, permanent, positive, —I 
want to be able to stop at a given moment 
and say: Now I am alive in every part 
of me, I am happy!” 

“Like another Faust, 
seize ‘the moment flying.”” Dr. Cam- 
eron smiled at her half compassion- 
ately. “But that preceded final ruin, 
you remember.” 


you wish to 


“Ah, I don’t mean to delay the 
ment necessarily,—merely to recog 
it when it For that’s the ; 
secret of satisfaction, after all—a fu 
awakened consciousness.” 

“Isn’t that the highest form of ¢ 
sciousness which feels the beauty of 
undeveloped, the incomplete ?” 

But she shook her head, smilingly u 
convinced. “No, no; you can’t ups 
my faith in the possibility of fulfilment, 
—here and now, on this much-malign 
old earth of ours.” Then, as the ta 
drifted into other channels she lean 
back in her seat, fanning herself light 
and studying the faces around the tab 
This was her rightful sphere, she felt, 
among people of brains and culture, 
the sphere in which she was truly herself 
and at home. 


comes, 


But her nature was too large for petty 
envy, and when the women were alon 
in the drawing-room after dinner she was 
able to say with the utmost sincerity to 
the young man’s mother: 

“T am so glad to meet you and your 
son, Mrs. Cameron. I went to his 
instailation and sat just behind you, 
though of course you didn’t see me. | 
watched your face while he was speak- 
ing—he was so fine, so earnest—and I 
knew how you felt. I think your heart 
must have been ready to break with 
pride and joy.” Impulsively she put out 
both hands to the older woman, her 
smile almost trembling into tears. Few 
people could resist that look of Anne 
Maxwell’s, and Mrs. Cameron did not 
try. She returned the hand-clasp warmly. 

“My dear, you are right. It was one 
of the good moments of life. I was 
proud,—and happier than I can express 
—just a foolish, fond, uplifted old wom- 
an, forgetting everything but her boy 
and his noble work. And I hope the 
same happiness may be yours some 
day,—if you have a son?” And Anne, 
moved suddenly beyond the power of 
speech, could only shake her head in a 
silent negative. 

The Reverend David was better the 
next day, and through the week he went 
about his parish work in his usual man- 
ner. But Anne, watching him closely, 
noted that anxious lines were beginning 
to mar the calm benignity of his face and 
that his step dragged heavily. Feeling that 
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he situation was practically non-existent 

long as definition were avoided, she 
ssumed a light and artificial air which 
feetually precluded the possibility of 
y confidence on her husband’s part. 
She was therefore wholly unprepared to 
when he burst into her 
ttle sitting-room on Saturday morning 
most uncharacteristic 


ice an issue 


with a impetu- 
He had gone to his study an hour 
earlier, and she had imagined him pa- 
tiently toiling over his sermons. 

“ Anne, I’ve something to tell you,” he 
said, seating himself in a low chair be- 
side her, determination in his whole 
bearing despite the trembling of his 
voice and hands. “ Anne, it’s bad news. 
I’ve just heard from one of our trus- 
that the Bradleys are leaving the 
church. They mean to give up their 
pew, and they’re taking their letters to 
Dr. Cameron’s.” 

A pause. Then Anne spoke, and the 
cool indifference of her tone held no sug- 


osity. 


tees 


gestion of wounded feeling. 

“ Well, since they wish it, let them go. 
Certainly we don’t want unwilling people 
And the Bradleys 
are worldly,—we’ve always known that,— 
not the right stuff to build with.” 

“The Bradleys have contributed more, 
financially, than any other one family. 
That must be considered; it ought not to 
count, but it does, unfortunately,—espe- 
cially with the trustees. And last spring 
the Dales and the Enrights‘left, too.” 

She looked at him in surprise. He 
was gripping the arms of the chair with 
nervous fingers. Evidently he had gath- 
ered up all his forces for the effort of 
facing facts squarely. And she felt a 
sudden thrill of respect for his unlooked- 
for strength. 

His eyes were on hers as he continued: 
“The church is not prospering; there is 
no vitality, no interest. You know it, I 
know it, the trustees know it. Something 
must be done, and I’ve made up my mind 
to do the one necessary thing. I 
going to offer my resignation.” 

This she had certainly not expected! 
She sat dazed, blankly confronting him, 
struggling with the unwelcome idea, de- 
prived of all power of expression. 

“T have been thinking of this for a 
long time—all through the autumn, in 
fact,—and I’ve been making inquiries. 


in our congregation. 


am 


~Or 
og 


I can get a position as secretary on one 
of the mission boards, and Ill give up 
preaching altogether.” Actually there 
was a certain zest and hopefulness in his 
expression. He looked up brightly, as if 
anticipating some agreeable and inspir- 
ing possibility. 
to her face. 


Then his eyes returned 
“ Anne, poor girl, it’s hard 
for you,—lI realize that—it means giving 


up our home, living on a smaller salary, 
—everything will be different. Oh, my 
dear, please say something!” He fin- 
ished desperately, alarmed at her hard 
fixed look. 

“ The house and the salary—they’re not 
worth considering, not for a moment, in 
comparison with other things,” 
slowly. 


she said, 
“ You wrong me when you speak 
of them. But your high calling, David, 
—what of that?” 

“Preaching isn’t the only good work 
in the world.” He grew lame and in- 
expressive. 

“No, but it’s your work—your chosen 
work. Oh, David, I cannot let you 
abandon it; I should be weak and coward- 
ly if I gave my consent.” 

“Isn't courage—a poor sort of 
courage, perhaps,—in being able to give 
up when it’s necessary ?” 

“Not for for you!” She 
sprang to her feet, her eyes flashing, her 
voice ringing. “No, no, never, David! 
Your work is part of you—you can’t 
give it up without surrendering your best 
self. Why, dear, don’t you remember our 
early days?” Coming close to him, she 
laid her arms about his neck in an ex- 
quisite tenderness. “ That was what first 
drew me to you—your earnestness and 
consecration. We dedicated ourselves to 
the work together. I was so happy be- 
cause your calling was one I could share; 
I was never shut out from any part of 
it. To give it up!—it’s monstrous, it’s 
ineredible— I could as easily tear out 
my heart.” She quivered with passion- 
ate feeling. “ All the hopes of my life 
are bound up in it. I had such faith in 
you, I have longed to see you grow in 
honor and usefulness,—oh, make me 
proud of you, David!” 

He took her appealing nands in his. 
“Poor Anne! I wish I could—I wish 
from my heart I could!” 

“You can, you must! It’s not too 
late. I know how you feel,—you’re tired 


there 


you—not 
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and discouraged—but I'll stand by you 
and help you through this hard time. 
All churches have their periods of apathy 
and dissatisfaction; the only way is to 


ignore it, to go on bravely and faith- 
fully. We'll fight the battle together, 
and if there’s any virtue in our united 
strength, we'll conquer!” 

So he yielded. “ Very well, then, we’ll 
stay and face it. But I wish I could be- 
lieve that it’s the best way.” 

“Tt is best. I have no doubt—I know!” 
And in her triumph she did not notice 
how the light had faded and the: old 
fagged look had come back to his face. 

The Reverend David astonished his 
hearers. on Sunday. He seemed worn and 
tired as he took his place in the pulpit, 
but his sermon had an unusual freshness 
and vigor. It was original; it struck a 
new note. Anne became at once aware 
of the responsive attitude of the congre- 
gation; it was delightful to see their 
eager surprised attention. Mrs. Andrews 
unfolded her disdainful lips, wishing in 
her heart that she had brought the re- 
bellious James; Mr. Porter sat upright 
and forgot to look at his watch; and the 
young Benedick in his corner wakened 
from slumber. The peroration was posi- 
tively kindling, read in the rich full voice 
which was. nature’s greatest gift to the 
Reverend David. Anne’s own 
brimmed as she raised her head 
the benediction. 

They were lingering at the church 
door, he and she together, when one of 
the elders joined them. 

“That was a beautiful sermon, Mr. 
Maxwell,—a very fine discourse indeed, 
sir. I’ve never heard you preach any- 
thing I liked better.” 

Anne looked at David in sudden anx- 
iety. Why hadn’t she prepared for this 
contingency by swearing him to secrecy? 
She trembled at his reply. 

But in him there was no hesitation. 
He had only one thought, and his an- 
swer came with the utmost simplicity 
and directness. 

“Ah, it was a good sermon, Mr. 
Knight!» My wife wrote it, every word 
of it. I was ill yesterday—another of my 
bad attacks,—and she came to my rescue, 
as she always dees. She’s my better half 
in every sense of the word.” His mild 
blue eyes beamed as they rested upon 


eyes 
after 


her, and he laid his hand on her should 
in all the pride of possession. No hu: 
feeling, no envy in his tone—nothing b 
delight in her ability. Not even a eo 
sciousness of the criticism his avow 
might possibly awaken. Anne gave hi 
an affectionate glance. How could sh 
have imagined, even for a moment, tha 
he would be guilty of subterfuge’ 
Everything was clear and _straightfo: 
ward to David. 

But she herself was painfully conscious 
of the strictures of the congregation. 
The story of the sermon became common 
property, of course, as she knew from 
half-laughing innuendoes, sometimes 
open allusions. She realized that instead 
of sustaining and helping her husband, 
she had merely placed him in a false 
position, impossible of explanation. Yet 
it had happened naturally enough. She 
had written the sermon without his knowl- 
edge, and as he found himself physically 
incapable of completing his own he had 
consented to accept her work, saying 
when she had finished reading it to him: 

“Thank you, Anne. It would be a 
pity—yes, it would be wrong—to keep 
back such a sermon as that.” 

3ut when she rather timidly proffered 
her help for the following Sunday, he 
declined emphatically. 

“No; I was willing once, in a time of 
emergency, but I can’t do it again. A 
man must stand on his own feet and do 
his own work, no matter how poorly. 
It’s my responsibility; nobody can lift 
it from me,—not even you, dear.” His 
lips closed tightly in a sort of nervous 
determination and his forehead gath- 
ered into the strained puckers she was 
beginning to dread. 

A few days later she was somewhat dis- 
concerted when he failed to come into the 
dining-room at their luncheon hour, for 
his exactitude and punctuality seldom 
wavered. After waiting fifteen minutes 
she hurried to the study in vague alarm. 
There was no answer to her knock. She 
pushed open the door and saw him bowed 
over his desk,—utter dejection in every 
line of his figure, his gray head dropped 
in his arms. 

“David, what is the matter? David!” 
She ran to him and knelt by his chair. 

He raised a piteous stiffened face, try- 
ing to force a smile. 
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“It’s come at last, dear,—what I’ve 
been fearing,—that’s all. They want me 
to resign. Read this letter, Anne.” 

He pushed a sheet of paper toward her 
and watched her with apprehensive eyes 
as she unfolded it. It was an official- 


looking document, signed by one of the 
oldest and most influential of the elders. 
She read it aloud slowly: 


“My pear Mr. Maxweti,—It becomes 
my painful duty, in behalf of the Ses- 
sion, to apprise you of the fact that we 
have recently conferred together as to 
the condition of affairs in the church, 
and have arrived at the conclusion that 
radical change is necessary for our best 
good. You are no doubt aware of the 
present state of inactivity and lack of 
interest, and are unquestionably troubled 
by it; perhaps, in your eagerness to fulfil 
your responsibilities and acquit yourself 
of your duty, you have not seen what is 
evident to others—that churches, like 
secular institutions, lose their effective- 
ness by running too long in the same 
grooves, and are sometimes wakened to 
new life by reconstruction and readmin- 
istration. This is equally true of the 
individual: a man works with redoubled 
efficiency when he finds a fresh field for 
his labors. 

“Conditions have 
since you came to us. 


greatly changed 
The needs of the 
church have multiplied and grown com- 
plex, and to meet them satisfactorily a 
different quality of ministry is required. 
It would seem, therefore, that the time 
had come when a severance of our con- 
nection might conduce to our mutual ad- 
vantage in the end, painful though the 
idea of separation may be. 

“Believe me, my dear Mr. Maxwell, 
this opinion of the Session implies no 
want of attachment to you personally, 
or of recognition of the great and good 
work you have done among us. It is 
merely our regretful acknowledgment 
of the mutability of human conditions 
and requirements. Should you agree 
with our conclusions and take the step 
of asking to be relieved of the charge, 
we shall of course make it our busi- 
ness to see that your immediate future 
is comfortably provided for, and that 
some honorable post is secured for you 
at no distant date. 
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“With prayerful good wishes and 
changing esteem and regard, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 
WittuaMm Kyieur.” 


Anne put down the letter, staring { 
edly before her. So this was to be 1 
end of her struggle—humiliation, bitt 
and stinging. Her whole being wa 
shaken with a tumult of rage and revol| 
The pompous phrases, which in anoth 
connection would have moved her t 
ridicule, lashed her in the face like whip 
of scorn. She sat silent, not daring t 
speak until she should be able to contro! 
the anger that surged in her. Her hus 
band’s labored breathing made no impres 
sion on her brain; she was so absorbed 
in her own pain that she forgot his shar 
in it—until a sudden heavy thud reealled 
her. David had slipped from his seat 
and lay in a huddled unconscious heap 
on the floor, 


The weeks that followed were the hard- 
est of Anne Maxwell’s life. David's 
overstrung nerves had at last snapped 
under the long strain to which they had 
been subjected. Now the tension 
relaxed, the cords slackened, and _ his 
collapse was complete. He lay tossing on 
a sick-bed. The singular form of his 
malady was his terrified shrinking from 
his wife; her appearance sufficed to throw 
him into a panic of restlessness, and 
finally doctor and nurse were obliged to 
refuse her admittance to the room. 

The days passed wearily. His life was 
never endangered, but she was torn with 
anxiety as to his mental condition. Cut 
off from her usual activities, she roamed 
about the house, busying herself with 
trivial cares and ceaselessly occupied with 
the same round of bitter reflection. She 
upon whom he had once leaned for sup- 
port was worse than useless—something 
to be avoided, a menace, a positive dan- 
ger. Life seemed flat and unprofitable, 
devoid of significance, without dignity 
or purpose. The present fiasco was a 
stultification of all her years of striving. 
It was such a cheap, paltry failure—al- 
most funny;—she could readily imagine 
how the outer world would smile. An in- 
considerable minister, asked to resign be- 
cause his people were bored by his dull 
sermons! There was no distinction in 
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eeting such a situation as this;—she 
ld better have borne a tragedy. Well, 
rything she had grasped at. evaded 
r: the full realization was never hers. 
Vhat was the inner meaning of things 
hope were given only to be denied, 
sire to be unfulfilled, faculty to remain 
‘orever unexpressed? Why should one 
ways be hurt in the tenderest spot? 
hy must she suffer humiliation who 
felt within herself such unbounded 
pacity for the rapture of gratified 
nride—who had thrilled over the mere 
lream of her husband’s achievement? 
Then an old pain awoke—her disap- 
inted mother-instinct. Why should 
uch power of love and tenderness find 
0 outlet? She searched vainly for a 
read of rationality in the tangle of 
er existence. 
She was indulging in these ruminations 
she dusted her husband’s study one 
orning. His shelves being always a 
miracle of order and precision in ar- 
rangement, her attention was easily 
aught by a faded book-mark hanging 
ut from the leaves of a fat green volume 
the American Anthology. The Rever- 
end David had never been a student of 
poetry, except of a simple didactic kind, 
his imagination stopping short at an ap- 
preciation of Whittier and Longfellow. 
So, in affectionate half-pitying curiosity, 
she took the book down, wondering what 
poem had caught his fancy. It opened 
it the following lines, which were heavily 
underscored and blurred: 


I sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell 
in the Battle of Life,— 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who 
died overwhelmed in the strife; oe 

..+ The hymn of the low andethe humble, 

the weary, the broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely 
a silent and desperate part; 

Whose youth bore no flower on its branches, 
whose hopes burned in ashes away, 
From whose hands slipped the prize they 

had grasped at— 


She could read no farther. A great 
sob shook her, and for the first time she 
found the relief of tears. David, poor 
inarticulate David! He had suffered, 
then, even as she. How little she had 
known him—how little they had known 
each other, since he had never turned to 
Vou. CXII.—No. 670.—75 
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her for sympathy in what must have 
been to him the long ordeal of life. He 
had kept his disappointment and his self- 
distrust locked in his own dumb breast. 
No wonder he shrank from her now. 

The sense of her pitiless lack of com- 
prehension tempered the rebellion of her 
mood. She was bending over the tear- 
stained poem, inexpressibly shaken in her 
self-confidence, when a summons came 
from the nurse. For David had passed 
the crisis of his illness; his strength was 
returning, and with it his mental bal- 
ance. The first evidence of this was his 
demand for his wife. 

He lay among his pillows, wan and 
white, but the light of reason shone in 
his blue eyes, and his smile had its old 
sweetness as he lifted his hand in wel- 
come. Anne folded her own over it, and 
fell on her knees at his bedside. 

“ David! my dear, dear David!” 

His first speech was characteristic in 
its practical simplicity. 

“ Well, dear,—it must be the secretary- 
ship, after all, I guess. A long rest in 
the South, somewhere, as soon as I’m 
able to be about; then we'll settle our- 
selves and take up the burden again. 
Poor Anne! poor girl!” 

“Don’t!” she implored,—* don’t speak 
of that, don’t think of that! You must 
rest and get well—that is all I care for.” 

“T must speak,” he said, resolutely, 
though his voice was feeble. “There 
are things that must be said between us, 
and the sooner the better. It has all 
been such a mistake, Anne, from the 
beginning. I’ve been guilty of the sin 
of presumption; I was not called to high 
service—only the humble task is mine—” 
He paused painfully, and she, recognizing 
the solemnity of his mood, did not in- 
terrupt him, but listened with bent head. 

“T can’t preach—I was never a preach- 
er. The will to do isn’t enough—it takes 
so many gifts to be a preacher!” There 
was something of the old whimsicality in 
his voice and smile. “ I’m only an every- 
day man fitted for commonplace work,— 
but, oh, it’s been a long, hard road I’ve 
had to travel before I could come to this!” 

Still speechless, she tightened her clasp 
of his hand. 

“ But giving up isn’t the hardest part 
of it,’ he went on presently, his voice 
deepening in fervor. “Anne, it’s the 
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wrong I’ve done you. That has tortured a sudden illuminating flash of conscioy: 
my conscience. I ought never to have ness, she realized that never till that 1 
let you marry me—I ought to have seen. ment had she truly loved her husba; 
You are a wife for a great man; you Even this—the most intimate and _ per 
should have the best that life can give-— sonal of feelings—had not come to | 
and I—I’ve lagged behind you, dragging finished and complete; she too had tr: 
you back,—oh, don’t I know it! haven’t I elled a weary road to reach it. Her rest 
felt it! That day I read your sermon— less ambition, coercing him to tasks 
it was a kind of a transport and a pain yond his strength, had stood as a barr 
to me—I didn’t always understand what between their souls. Goaded to | 
you’d written, dear; it passed me. My hurt, he no longer needed her ; 
thought follows yours so slowly. I’ve stimulus; henceforth a closer, 
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tender 
hurt you cruelly; I’ve taken your life duty was hers—to be his refuge 
and spoiled it. Forgive me, dear, for I solace. And, after all, she had | 
have nothing in the world to give you woman’s portion; she was rich 
but a heart of love—” the inexhaustible treasure of his tru 
Her face was hidden against his pil- and faithfulness. 
low, and in the moment which followed He was gazing at her with hun 
she fought her battle in silence. She eves, and in answer she broke into a so! 
saw the future stretching before her in which had a ring of triumph under 
long reaches of monotonous days, with pain. She folded him in her arms w 
lesser means and smaller opportunity. a great pity and tenderness, lulling hin 
She went down into the depths of self like a child on her breast. 
and buried there all the fair misleading “Oh, my dear, my dear, we love e: 
hopes and dreams of her life. Then, in other,—and that is enough.” 


Astraea 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


INCE I avail no more, O men! with you, 
I will go back unto the gods, content; 
For they recall me, long with earth inblent, 
Lest lack of faith divinity undo. 
I served you truly while I dreamed you true, 
And golden pains with sovereign pleasure spent: 
But now, farewell! I take my sad ascent, 
With failure over all I nursed and knew. 


‘Are ye unwise, who would not let me love you? 
Or must too bold desires be quieted ¢ 
Only to ease you, never to reprove you, 
T will go back to heaven with heart unfed; 
Yet sisterly I turn, I bend above you, 
To kiss (O with what sorrow!) all my dead. 





New York Revisited 


BY HENRY JAMES 


Y recovery of impressions, after a 
short interval, yet with their 
flush a little faded, may have 

en judged to involve itself with ex- 
irsions of memory—memory directed to 
.e antecedent time—reckless almost to 
xtravagance. But I recall them to-day, 
ne the less, for that value in them which 
\inistered, at happy moments, to an art- 
ful evasion of the actual. There was no 
scape from the ubiquitous alien into the 
future, or even into the present; there 
as an escape but into the past. I count 
quite a triumph in this interest an 
inbroken ease of frequentation of that 
incient end of Fifth Avenue to the 
hole neighborhood of which one’s earlier 
brations, a very far-away matter now, 
ere attuned. The precious stretch of 
pace between Washington Square and 
Fourteenth Street had a value, had even 
charm, for the revisiting spirit—a mild 
nd melancholy glamour which I am con- 
cious of the difficulty of “ rendering ” 
for new and heedless generations. Here 
gain the assault of suggestion is too 
great; too large, I mean, the number of 
hares started, before the pursuing imag- 
ination, the quickened memory, by this 
fact of the felt moral and social value 
of this comparatively unimpaired morsel 
‘f the Fifth Avenue heritage. Its refer- 
ence to a pleasanter, easier, hazier past is 
absolutely comparative, just as the past 
n question itself enjoys as such the 
merest courtesy-title. It is all recent 
history enough, by the measure of the 
vhole, and there are flaws and deface- 
ments enough, surely, even in its appear- 
ance of decency of duration. The tall 
building, grossly tall and grossly ugly, 
has failed of an admirable chance of 
distinguished consideration for it, and 
the dignity of many of its peaceful fronts 
has succumbed to the presence of those 
industries whose foremost need is to 
make “a good thing” of them. The good 
thing is doubtless being made, and yet 


this lower end of the once agreeable street 
still just escapes being a wholly bad thing. 
What held the fancy in thrall, however, 
as I say, was the admonition, proceeding 
from all the facts, that values of this 
romantic order are at anywhere, 
strangely relative. It was an extraordi- 
nary statement on the subject of New 
York that the space between Fourteenth 
Street and Washington Square should 
count for “ tone,” figure as the old ivory 
of an overscored tablet. 

True wisdom, I found, was to let it, 
to make it, so count and figure as much 
as it would, and charming assistance came 
for this, I also found, from the young 
good-nature of May and June. There 
had been neither assistance nor good- 
nature during the grim weeks of mid- 
winter; there had been but the meagre 
fact of a discomfort and an ugliness less 
formidable here than elsewhere. When, 
toward the top of the town, circulation, 
alimentation, recreation, every art of ex- 
istence, gave way before the full onset of 
winter, when the upper avenues had be- 
come as so many congested bottle-necks, 
through which the wine of life simply 
refused to be decanted, getting back to 
these latitudes resembled really a return 
from the North Pole to the Temperate 
Zone: it was as if the wine of life had 
been poured for you, in advance, into 
some pleasant old punch-bowl that would 
support you through the temporary stress. 
Your condition was not reduced to the 
endless vista of a clogged tube, of a 
thoroughfare occupied as to the narrow 
central ridge with trolley-cars stuffed to 
suffocation, and as to the mere margin, 
on either side, with snow-banks resulting 
from the cleared rails and offering them- 
selves as a field for all remaining action. 
Free existence and good manners, in New 
York, are too much brought down to a 
bare rigor of marginal relation to the 
endless electric coil, the monstrous chain 
that winds round the general neck and 
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body, the general middle and°legs, very 
much as the boa-constrictor winds round 
the group of the Laocoon. It struck me 
that when these folds are tightened in 
the terrible stricture of the snow- 
smothered months of the year, the New 
York predicament leaves far behind the 
anguish represented in the Vatican fig- 
To eome and go where East 
Eleventh Street, where West Tenth, 
opened their kind short arms was at least 
to keep clear of the awful hug of the 
serpent. And this was a grace that grew 
large, as I have hinted, with the approach 
of summer and that made in the after- 
noons of May and of the first half of 
June, above all, an insidious appeal. 
There, I repeat, was the delicacy, there 
the mystery, there the wonder, in especial, 
of the unquenchable intensity of the im- 
pressions received in childhood. They 
made then once for all, be their 
intrinsic beauty, interest, importance, 
small or great; the stamp is indelible 
and never wholly fades. This in fact 
it an importance, when a life- 
time has intervened. I found myself in- 
timately recognizing every house my 


ures, 


are 


gives 


officious tenth year had, in the way of 
imagined adventure, introduced to me— 
incomparable master of ceremonies after 
all; the privilege had been offered, since, 
to millions of other objects that had 
made nothing of it, that had gone as 


came; so that here were Fifth 
Avenue corners with which one’s connec- 
tion was fairly exquisite. The lowered 
light of the days’ ends of early summer 
became them, moreover, exceedingly, and 
they fell, for the quiet northward per- 
spective, into a dozen delicacies of com- 
position and tone. 

One could talk of “quietness” now, 
for the shrinkage of life so marked, in 
the higher latitudes of the town, after 
Easter, the visible early flight of that 
“ society ” which, by the old custom, used 
never to budge before June or July, had 
almost the eftect of clearing some of the 
streets, and indeed of suggesting that 
a truly clear New York might have an 
unsuspected charm or two to put forth. 
An approach to peace and harmony might 
have been, in a manner, promised, and 
the sense of other days took advantage 
of it to steal abroad with a ghostly tread. 
It kept meeting, half the time, to its 


they 
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discomfiture, the lamentable little A, 
of Triumph which bestrides these bei; 
nings of Washington Square—lany 
able because of its poor and lonely ; 
unsupported and unaffiliated state. Wit 
this melancholy monument it could ma 
no terms at all, but turned its back 
the strange sight as often as poss 
helping itself thereby, moreover, to 

a little of the pretending required, 
doubt, by the fond theory that noth 
hereabouts was changed. Nothing 

it could occasionally appear to me—+t! 
was no new note in the picture, not 

for instance, when I paused before a | 
house in a small row on the south 

of Waverley Place and lived again 

the queer medieval costume (preserved 
the daguerreotypist’s art) of the 
little boy for whom the seene had 
embodied the pangs and pleasures 
Dame’s small school. The Dame m 
have been Irish, by her name, and 
Irish tradition, only intensified a: 
coarsened, seemed still to possess 
place, the fact of the survival, the sturd 
sameness, of which arrested me, aga 
and again, to fascination. The shab! 
red house, with its mere two stories, 
lowly “stoop,” its dislocated ironwork 
of the forties, the early fifties, the record, 
in its face, of blistering summers and 
of the long stages of the loss of self- 
respect, made it as consummate a morse! 
of the old liquor-scented, heated-lookins 
city, the city of no pavements, but 
such a plenty of politics, as I could hav: 
desired. And neighboring Sixth Avenue, 
overstraddled though it might be with 
feats of engineering unknown to tl 
primitive age that otherwise so persisted, 
wanted only, to carry off the illusion, 
the warm smell of the bakery on th 
corner of Eighth Street, a blessed 1 
pository of doughnuts, cookies, cream 
cakes and pies, the slow passing by which, 
on returns from school, must have had 
much in common with the experience of 
the shipmen of old who came, in long 
voyages, while they tacked and hung 
back, upon those belts of ocean that ar 
haunted with the balm and spice of 
tropic islands. 

These were the felicities of the back 
ward reach, which, however, had also its 
melancholy checks and snubs; nowhere 
quite so sharp as in presence, so to speak: 
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the rudely, the ruthlessly suppressed 
rth-house on the other f 6the 
Square. That was where the pretence 
at nearly nothing was changed had 
st to come in; for a high, square im- 
ersonal structure, proclaiming its lack 
interest with a crudity all its own, 
blocks, at the right moment for its 
success, the view of the past, that 

the effect for me, in Washington Place, 
s of having been amputated of half 
my history. The gray and more or less 
“hallowed” University building—wasn’t 
it somehow, with a desperate bravery, both 
eastellated and gabled?— has vanished 
from the earth, and vanished with it the 
three adjacent houses, of which 
This was the 
snub, for the complacency of retrospect, 
that, 


side of 


two or 
the birthplace was one. 
whereas the inner sense had posi- 
tively erected there for its private con- 
templation a commemorative mural tab- 
let, the very wall that should have borne 
this inseription had 
for demonstration that tablets, in New 
York, are unthinkable. And I have had 
indeed to permit myself this free fantasy 


been smashed as 


of the hypothetic rescued identity of a 
given house—taking the vanished num- 
ber in Washington Place as most perti- 


order to invite the reader to 
gasp properly with me before the fact 
that we not only fail to remember, in 
the whole length of the city, one of these 
frontal records of birth, sojourn or death, 
under a celebrated name, but that we 
have only to reflect an instant to see any 
such form of civic piety inevitably and 
forever absent. The form is cultivated, 
to the greatly quickened interest of street- 
scenery, in many of the cities of Europe; 
and is it not verily bitter, for those who 
feel a poetry in the noted passage, longer 
or shorter, here and there, of great lost 
spirits, that the institution, the profit, 
the glory of any such association is 
denied in advance to communities tend- 
ing, as the phrase is, to “run” pre- 
ponderantly to the sky-scraper? Where, 
in fact, is the point of inserting a mural 
tablet, at any legible height, in a build- 
ing certain to be destroyed to make room 
for a sky-scraper? And from where, on 
the other hand, in a facade of fifty floors, 
does one “see” the pious plate record- 
ing the honor attached to one of the 
apartments look down on a_ responsive 
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people? We have but to ask the ques- 
tion to recognize our necessary failure 
to answer it as a supremely characteristic 
local note—a note in the light of which 
the great city is projected into its future 
as, practically, a huge continuous fifty 
floored conspiracy against the very idea 
of the ancient graces, those that strike 
us as having flourished just in propor- 
tion as the parts of life and the signs 
of character have not been lumped to 
gether, not been indistinguishably sunk 
in the common 
convenience. 


fund of mere economic 
So interesting, as object- 
the developments of 
gregarious ideal become; so 
traceable, at every turn, to the restless 
analyst at least, are the heavy foot- 
prints, in the finer texture of life, of a 
great commercial democracy seeking to 
abound supremely in its own sense and 
having none to gainsay it. 


lessons, may 


American 


the 


Let me not, however, forget, amid such 
contemplations, what may serve here as 
a much move relevant instance of the 
operation of values, the price of the as 
yet undiminished dignity of the 
most southward of the Fifth Avenue 
churches. Half the charm of the pros- 
pect, at that extremity, is in their still 
being there, and being as they are; this 
charm, this serenity of escape and sur- 
vival positively works as a blind on the 
side of the question of their architectural 
importance. The last shade of pedantry 
or priggishness drops from your view of 
that element; they illustrate again su- 
premely your grasped truth of the com- 
parative character, in such conditions, 
of beauty and of interest. The special 
standard they may or may not square 
with signifies, you feel, not a jot: all 
you know, and want to know, is that they 
are probably menaced — some _ horrible 
voice of the air has murmured it—and 
that with them will go, if fate overtakes 
them, the last cases worth mentioning 
(with a single exception,) of the modest 
felicity that sometimes used to be. Re- 
markable certainly the state of things 
in which mere exemption from the 
“ squashed ” condition can shed such a 
glamour; but we may accept the state of 
things if only we can keep the glamour 
undispelled. It reached its maximum for 
me, I hasten to add, on my penetrating 


two 
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into the Ascension, at chosen noon, and 
standing for the first time in presence 
of that noble work of John La Farge, 
the representation, on the west wall, in 
the grand manner, of the theological 
event from which the church takes its 
title. Wonderful enough, in New York, 
to find oneself, in a charming and con- 
siderably dim “old” church, hushed to 
admiration before a great religious pic- 
ture; the sensation, for the moment, upset 
so all the facts. The hot light, outside, 
might have been that of an Italian 
piazzetta; the cool shade, within, with 
the important work of art shining through 
it, seemed part of some other-world 
pilgrimage—all the more that the im- 
portant work of art itself, a thing of the 
highest distinction, spoke, as soon as one 
had taken it in, with that authority 
which makes the difference, ever after- 
wards, between the remembered and the 
forgotten quest. A rich note of inter- 
ference came, I admit, through the splen- 
did window-glass, the finest of which, 
unsurpassably fine, to my sense, is the 
work of the same artist; so that the 


church, as it stands, is very nearly as 


commemorative a monument as a great 
reputation need wish. The deeply pic- 
torial windows, in which clearness of 
picture and fulness of expression consort 
so successfully with a tone as of magni- 
fied gems, did not strike one as looking 
into a yellow little square of the south— 
they put forth a different implication; 
but the flaw in the harmony was, more 
than anything else, that sinister voice of 
the air of which I have spoken, the fact 
that one could stand there, vibrating to 
such impressions, only to remember the 
suspended danger, the possibility of the 
doom. Here was the loveliest cluster of 
images, begotten on the spot, that the 
preoccupied city had ever taken thought 
to offer itself; and here, to match them, 
like some black shadow they had’ been 
condemned to cast, was this particular 
prepared honor of “removal” that ap- 
peared to hover about them. 

One’s fear, I repeat, was perhaps mis- 
placed—but what an air to live in, the 
shuddering pilgrim mused, the air in 
which such fears are not misplaced only 
when we are conscious of very special re- 
assurances! The vision of the doom that 
does descend, that had descended all 
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round, was at all events, for the ha 
hour, all that was wanted to charge w 
the last tenderness one’s memory of 
transfigured interior. Afterwards, outsi 
again and again, the powers of remo, 
struck me as looming, awfully, in 
newest mass of multiplied floors and \ 
dows visible at this point. They, rang 

in this terrible recent erection, were 
ing to bring in money—and was 
money the only thing a self-respect 
structure could be thought of as bri: 
ing in? Hadn’t one heard, just bef 

in Boston, that the security, that 
sweet serenity of the Park Street Chur 
charmingest, there, of aboriginal no 
the very light, with its perfect posit 
and its dear old delightful Wren-! 
spire, of the starved city’s eyes, had bx 
artfully practised against, and that 
question of saving it might become, 
the near future, acute? Nothing, f 
tunately, I think, is so much 
“making” of New York, at its cent: 
point, for the visual, almost for the 
mantic, sense, as the Park Street Chu: 

is the making, by its happy coming-in, 
Boston; and, therefore, if it were thin! 
able that the peculiar rectitude of Bost 
might be laid in the dust, what might: 
easily come about for the reputed 
less austere conscience of New York? 
Once such questions had obtained lod; 
ment, to take one’s walks was verily 
look at almost everything in their light 
and to commune with the sky-scrap 
under this influence was really to fe 
worsted, more and more, in any mag 
nanimous attempt to adopt the :stheti 
view of it. I may appear to make t 
much of these invidious presences, but 
it must be remembered that they repr 
sent, for our time, the only claim to an: 
consideration other than merely statis 
tical established by the resounding growth 
of New York. The attempt to take tli: 
esthetic view is invariably blighted 
sooner or later by their most salient 
characteristic, the feature that speaks 
loudest for the economic idea. Window 
upon window, at any cost, is a condition 
never to be reconciled with any grace 
of building, and the logic of the matter 
here happens to put on a particularly 
fatal front. If quiet interspaces, always 
half the architectural battle, exist no 
more in such a structural scheme than 
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tiet tones, blest breathing-spaces, occur, 
‘or the most part, in New York conver- 
tion, so the reason is, demonstrably, 
it the building can’t afford them. (It 
by very much the same law, one sup- 
ses, that New York conversation can- 
t afford stops.) The building can only 
ford lights, each light having a superla- 
ve value as an aid to the transaction 
* business and the conclusion of sharp 
bargains. Doesn’t it take in fact acres 
window-glass to help even an expert 
New-Yorker to get the better of another 
expert one, or to see that the other ex- 
pert one doesn’t get the better of him? 
It is easy to conceive that, after all, with 
this origin and nature stamped upon 
their foreheads, the last word of the 
mercenary monsters should not be their 
address to our sense of formal beauty. 


Still, as I have already hinted, there 
was always the case of the one other 
rescued identity and preserved felicity, 
the happy accident of the elder day still 
ungrudged and finally legitimated. When 
I say ungrudged, indeed, I seem to re- 
member how I had heard that the divine 
little City Hall had been grudged, at 
a critical moment, to within an inch 
of its life; had but just escaped, in the 
event, the extremity of grudging. It 
lives on securely, by the mercy of fate— 
lives on in the delicacy of its beauty, 
speaking volumes again (more volumes 
distinetly, than are anywhere else 
spoken) for the exquisite truth of the 
conferred value cf interesting objects, 
the value derived from the social, the 
civilizing function for which they have 
happened to find their opportunity. It 
is the opportunity that gives them their 
price, and the luck of there being, round 
about them, nothing greater than them- 
selves to steal it away from them. They 
strike thus, practically, the supreme note, 
and—such is the mysterious play of our 
finer sensibility!—one takes this note, 
one is glad to work it, as the phrase goes, 
for all it is worth. I so work the note 
of the City Hall, no doubt, in speaking 
of the spectacle there constituted as 
“divine”; but I do it precisely by rea- 
son of the spectacle taken with the de- 
lightful small facts of the building: 
largely by reason, in other words, of the 
elegant, the gallant little structure’s sit- 
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uation and history, the way it has played, 
artistically, ornamentally, its part, has 
held out for the good cause, through the 
long years, alone and unprotected. The 
fact is it has been the very centre ctf 
that assault of vulgarity of which the 
innumerable mementos rise within view 
of it and tower, at a certain distance, 
over it; and yet it has never parted with 
a square inch of its character, it has 
forced them, in a manner, to stand off. 
I hasten to add that in expressing thus 
its uncompromised state I speak of its 
outward, its esthetic character only. So, 
at all events, it has discharged the civ- 
ilizing function I just named as in- 
herent in such cases—that of represent- 
ing, to the community possessed of it, 
all the Style the community is likely to 
get, and of making itself responsible for 
the same. 

The consistency of this effort, under 
difficulties, has been the story that brings 
tears to the eyes of the hovering kindly 
critic, and it is through his tears, no 
doubt, that such a personage reads the 
best passages of the tale and makes out 
the proportions of the object. Mine, | 
recognize, didn’t prevent my seeing that 
the pale yellow marble (or whatever it 
may be) of the City Hall has lost, by 
some late excoriation, the remembered 
charm of its old surface, the pleasant 
promiscuous patina of time; but the 
perfect taste and finish, the reduced yet 
ample scale, the harmony of parts, the 


just proportions, the modest classic grace, 
the living look of the type aimed at, 
these things, with gayety of detail un- 


“ 


diminished and “quaintness” of effect 
augmented, are all there; and I see them, 
as I write, in that glow of appreciation 
which made it necessary, of a fine June 
morning, that I should somehow pay the 
whole place my respects. The simplest, 
in fact the only way, was, obviously, to 
pass under the charming portico and 
brave the consequences: this impunity of 
such audacities being, in America, one of 
the last of the lessons the repatriated 
absentee finds himself learning. The 
crushed spirit he brings back from Eu- 
ropean discipline never quite rises to the 
height of the native argument, the brave 
sense that the public, the civic building 
is his very own, for any honest use, so 
that he may tread even its most expen- 
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sive pavements and staircases (and very 
expensive, for the American citizen, these 
have lately hecome,) withcut a question 
asked. This further and further unchal- 
lenged penetration begets in the pervert- 
ed person I speak of a really romantic 
thrill: it is like some assault of the dim 
seraglio, with the guards bribed, the 
eunuchs drugged and one’s life carried 
in one’s hand. The only drawback to 
such freedom is that penetralia it is so 
easy to penetrate fail a little of a due 
impressiveness, and that if stationed sen- 
tinels are bad for the temper of the 
freeman they are good for the “ prestige ” 
of the building. 

Never, in any case, it seemed to me, 
had any freeman made so free with the 
majesty of things as I was to make on 
this oceasion with the mysteries of the 
City Hall—even to the point of coming 
out into the presence of the Representa- 
tive of the highest office with which City 
Halls are associated, and whose thorough- 
ly gracious condonation of my act set 
the seal of success upon the whole ad- 
venture. Its dizziest intensity, in fact, 
sprang precisely from the unexpected 
view opened into the old official, the old 
so thick-peopled local, municipal world: 
upper chambers of council and _ state, 
delightfully of their nineteenth-century 
time, as to design and ornament, in spite 
of rank restoration; but replete, above 
all, with portraits of past worthies, past 
celebrities and city fathers, Mayors, 
Bosses, Presidents, Governors, Statesmen 
at large, Generals and Commodores at 
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large, florid ghosts, looking so 
sophisticated now, of years not rema, 
able, municipally, for the absenc 
sophistication. Here were types, ru 
ning mainly to ugliness and all brist]i, 
with the taste of their day and the qu 
touching provincialism of their con 
tions, as to many of which nothing wou 
be more interesting than a study of N. 
York annals in the light of their perso: 
look, their very noses and mouths 
complexions and heads of hair—to 
nothing of their waistcoats and mn 
ties; with such color, such sound 
movement would the thick stream 
local history then be interfused. W. 
n’t its thickness fairly become tra 
parent? since to walk through the col! 
tion was not only to see and feel so n 
that had happened, but to understa: 
with the truth again and again inim 
bly pointed, why nothing could have | 
pened otherwise; the whole array 
presenting itself as an unsurpassed d 
onstration of the real reasons of thi 
The florid ghosts look out from th 
exceedingly gilded frames—all that 
ean do is bravely done for them— 
the frankest responsibility for everythi 
their collective presence becomes a k 
of copious telltale document signed \ 
a hundred names. There are few of t 
that at this hour, I think, we particu! 
ly desire to repeat: but the place wl! 
they may be read is, all the way 
river to river and from the Battery 
Harlem, the place in which there is 1 
of the terrible town. 
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A Colorado Glacier 
BY jUNIUS 


Curator of the Museum, University of ( 


GES ago, when the climate of the 

Rocky Mountain region was very 

different from that of the present 
when the annual snowfall greatly 
exceeded the annual loss by melting and 
evaporation, snow accumulated to an enor- 
mous depth along all the higher portions 
of the range. As the snow continued to 
pile up and pressure increased, it formed 
ice, which began to flow slowly to lower 
levels. The glaciers thus formed ex- 
tended their icy tongues down preexisting 
mountain gorges, sometimes for many 
miles, until they reached levels where the 
mean annual temperature was sufficient 
to melt the ice as rapidly as it 
downward. 


day, 


moved 

The ice reached a thickness 

of hundreds, sometimes even thousands, 
Vou. CX!I —No. 670 —76 
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olorado 


of feet, as shown by perched boulders, 
glacial scratches and roches moutonnées. 
These ice-streams greatly modified the 
valleys in which they flowed, changing 
their V shape, characteristic of stream- 
formed gorges, to the U shape of glacial 
valley topography. They rounded off 
angular rocks and produced on a grand 
scale the roches moutonnées typical of 
They built 
great moraines, well defined and having 
steep sides, as would be expected in a 
region where valleys were bordered by 
precipitous cliffs and material was 
abundant and accessible. Then the eli- 
mate again changed and the glaciers 
slowly retreated, until now they are rep- 
resented chiefly by remnants of névé rest- 


glaciated mountain regions. 


so 








A View 


OF 
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nées, with Arapahoe Cirque in the background 


ing in the arms of glacial cirques at alti- 
tudes of from 12.000 to 14,000 feet above 
sea-level. 


It had long been supposed that no true 
glaciers remain in the Rockies south of 
Wyoming, a supposition now known to be 


incorrect. 


North of Peak two 


ice fields have been described and referred 


Long’s 


to as glaciers by men whose determina- 
tions are entitled to considerable weizht, 
though on the whole they partake more of 
the nature of néve and are so considered 
This difference of 
opinion is entirely excusable on the 
that the dividing line between 
névé and glacier is indistinct, “the one 
passing into the other by insensible gra- 
dation.” However, explorations carried 
on in the last five years have brought to 
light an ice-stream which is so distinctly 
a glacier as to leave no chance for a dis- 
pute to It has been 
visited by experienced geologists, mapped, 
photographed and thoroughly studied. 


by some geologists. 


ground 


its character. 


us 


Arapahoe Glacier is about a mile long 
and is situated amid scenery as inspiring 
as any in the southern Rockies. It oceu 
pies an amphitheatre or glacial cirqu 
upon the east side of the Arapahoe Peaks 
the peaks and their thin, sharp, serrated 
connecting forming the 
circular rim of the cirque, the ridges 
running eastward from the north and 
south peaks the walls of th 
The highest point 
on the rim of the cirque is 13,700 feet 
above sea-level. 

The glacier once extended down North 
Boulder Valley about eight miles, and 
has left its retreat a great network 
of moraines to delight the student of 
glacial geology, and a magnificent chain 
of glacial lakes to pledse the eye of thi 
landscape artist. Upon the banks of on 
or another of these lakes our annual ex 
ploring expeditions have camped in early 
September for a number of years, living 
close to Nature, surrounded by scenery 


ridge sem 


forming 
ancient glacial valley. 


in 
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ich in a large measure compensated for 
hardship of climbing rugged peaks 

d picking our way through an untrod- 
en wilderness of stunted conifers, huge 
ilders, high precipices, and deep can- 
ns. At night the music of a dozen wa- 
erfalls lulled us to sleep as we stretched 
limbs upon beds of 
spruce boughs. 


fragrant 
Among these 
the fauna and flora are quite dif- 


ur weary 

and 
peaks 
erent from those of lower levels, and the 
tell in unmistakable 
deep snows and continual west winds, in 
cases growing flat upon the rocks, 
n others holding their heads erect but 
throwing their branches out horizontally 


language of 


rees 


some 


the eastward, in order to oppose the 


least possible resistance to the wind. 


On the ice we find all the phenomena 


of well-defined alpine glaciers the world 
the first 


ey idence of 


over, but 
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from which the fine mud had been removed 
by the storms of centuries, but here at th« 
present terminus is a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of wet materials varying from the 
finest silt to boulders weighing 
tons, looking as if the mass had just been 

there by a _ gigantic 
The lake for which it 
as a retaining dam is evidence of a recent 
recession of the ice front. The morain< 
is the omnivorous recipient of everything 
that falls upon or into the ice, in addi- 
tion to the rock-flour and other material 
carried along beneath it. 

Another striking feature of the glacier 
is the stratification and banding of the 
ice, characteristic of all glaciers. These 
were once supposed to be distinct features 
due to two very different causes, but in 
the light of recent this 


many 


deposited steam- 


shove l. operates 


investigations 





pres- 
ent glacial work 
we noticed in thie 
and lakes 
fed by the melting 
ice. The lakes 
most remote from 
the 


stream 


glacier were 
crystal; 
we 
the 
the water took on 


clear as 
but as ap- 
proached ice, 
at first a greenish 
gradually 
deepening and 
we 
until 
at the end of the 
- tongue 
found it 
white, made so by 


tinge, 


whitening as 
progressed, 
ice we 
milky 


the contained sed- 
- rock- 


ground 


iment or 
flour’’ 
from its granitic 
bed by the moving 
ice-stream. 

The next thing 
to attract atten- 
tion was the per- 
fect 
the 


raine. 


freshness of 
terminal 
All along 


the valley we had 


mo- 











passed and crossed 


ancient moraines THE 


** BERGSCHLUND,” 


ARAPAHOE GLACIER 
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may be doubted without danger of being 
considered a heretic. It seems quite pos- 
sible that the banding and stratification, 
considered 


as 


a whole, simply represent 
successive seasons or falls of snow, first 
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away from the névé. 
tems, 


Its crevassing sys 
definitely outline: 
Where the ice flows over a sudden chang: 


too, are very 
in the slope of the valley floor, yawnin; 
crevasses are opened to unknown dept! 
the stretc| 
ing of the ic 


by 








They vary fron 
a few inches 


feet 


and are 


many 
width, 
often severa 
hundred feet in 
length. In 
king his 
amid the 

of crevasses a 
sudden slip may 
plunge the ex 
plorer to an in 
stant death; and 
be it remember 
ed, ice does not 
afford the most 
secure foothold 
in the world, so 
that a slip is al- 
together too 
easy. Further- 
caverns 
form 
thin 


ice, 


ma 
way 
maze 


more, 
sometimes 

with but a 
covering of 
and a heavy fall 
of moist 
drifting with the 
wind, often cov 


ers 


snow, 


crevasses of 
sufficient width 
to engulf a hu 
man being. Such 








A CREVASSE 


appearing in a poorly defined way in 
the névé and acquiring better definition 
with the downward progress of the ice. 
Another feature which serves to dis- 
tinguish glacier-ice from névé is the dis- 
tinct granular crystalline structure. 
Arapahoe Glacier is remarkable in the 
definite symmetry of its Bergschlund, the 
great semicircular crevasse extending 
across the face of the ice-stream and 
marking the point where the glacier 
proper, by accelerated movement, breaks 


ON ARAPAHOE GLACIER 


covered crevasses 
are particularly 
apt to 
early in the sea 
son, before the pre:eding winter’s snows 
have been melted back. Men have uncon- 
sciously and uneconcernedly crossed Arap 
ahoe Glacier on what they supposed was 
solid ice, where a few weeks later the 
melting of the slight crust of frozen snow 
exposed the Bergschlund twenty feet in 
width. In the Swiss Alps at least on 
instance is known where a man has fallen 
into a crevasse, and his body has been 
carried downward and yeers later 
posited on the terminal moraine. 


occur 


de- 


On 
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Ice-tongue extends into lake 


the terminal moraine of Arapahoe Glacier 
we recently found the carcass of a moun- 
tain-sheep melting out of the ice, where 
it had cold for many 
years, perhaps even centuries. The most 
reasonable supposition, in view of all the 
that it through 
or slipped into a crevasse and was carried 


been in storage 


circumstances, is broke 
downward to the terminus by the move- 
of the open 
slowly and quietly, or with astonishing 
suddenness. 


ment ice. Crevasses may 
The writer was once treated 
to a perfect cannonading upon Arapahoe 
Glacier, the ice cracking almost beneath 
his feet several times in succession, with 
thunderous roars, forcibly reminding him 
that he had business 


quiring his instant presence elsewhere. 


imperatively re- 


Another source of danger from which 
there have been some narrow escapes at 
the terminus of Arapahoe Glacier is the 
instability of boulders upon the fresh 
moraine, On ancient mountain moraines 
one may generally feel safe in trusting 
his weight upon the edges of large 
boulders, because they have been for ages 


settling into more and more secure posi- 


tions. On fresh moraines, however, they 
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MORAINE OF ARAPAHOE GLACIER 


Photographed August 30, 1902 


nicely balanced 
positions, or reduced to such 
the washing of the finer 
terials around them, so that the slightest 


pressure may overturn boulders weighing 


are often deposited in 


condition 
by 


away ma- 


For this reason experienced 
glacialists avoid the fresh deposits when- 


several tons. 


ever practicable, and when forced upon 
them, proceed with the utmost caution. 
No to 
convince our first exploring party that 
To the student of 
glacial phenomena the evidence on evé ry 


measurements were necessary 


the ice was moving. 


hand was as easily read as a printed page 
and mathematical 


demonstration, but it remained to deter- 


as convincing as a 
mine the rate of movement. Consequent- 
set up the 


struments on the granitic north wall and 


ly, on a later visit, we in- 
placed a line of zine tablets across the 
face of the Returning exactly one 
year later, we found that the tablets had 
moved in amounts varying from 11.15 
feet at a point 300 feet from the edge, to 
27.7 feet at a point near the centre. 

The existence of this glacier within a 
few miles of civilization 
time before recognition of its true char- 


ice, 


for so long a 
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acter seems rather astounding. Hundreds 
of tourists had gazed upon it from the 
rim of the amphitheatre, late enough in 
the season for the melting of the surface 
snow to disclose the crevassed and strati- 
fied ice, which should have attracted at- 
tention. It may be that other glaciers 
in the less aecessible fastnesses of the 


Colorado Rockies await discovery by ob- 


servant explorers able to recognize them 
when found, and the pleasure of making 
new discoveries and adding to the sum 
total of human knowledge should be 
suflicient incentive for the lover of Na- 
ture whose eyes are keen, whose lungs are 
elastic enough for high altitudes, whose 
museles are strong, and whose nerves are 
steady enough for hard climbing in a 
rugzed Jand. Even though no new dis- 
coveries be made, what pleasure can be 
greater than getting away from the well- 
beaten paths, where everything is new 


and strange, and where Nature’s building 
has been on a grand scale A school- 
teacher, after following the writer along 
the difficult ridge from the south spur t 
the north spur of Arapahoe Peaks, and 
reaching a point attained by but few of 
the tourists, gazed out over the awe-in 
spiring expanse of mountains and valleys, 
visible for at least 150 miles to the north, 
south, and west, and many miles to the 
east, and at last broke the silence of the 
mountain solitude with the exclamation, 
“T tell you, it makes a man a better 
American to see this!” 

Why should Americans go abroad to see 
the sights of foreign lands, who have not 
the faintest conception of the wonders of 
our own land to be found by getting away 
from the regular lines of travel, which 
naturally and almost necessarily follow 
the lines of least resistance, which lead 
them away from the grander views? 








The Conversion of Jabez Trimble 


BY PASCHAL 
HERE you bin this last half- 
hour, Jabez?” 

Mrs. Trimble asked the 
iestion rather from some vague sense of 
i\trimonial duty than from any conscious 
npulse of curiosity. She did not look up 
m her work, and if her had 
een prepared with any sort of an an- 


spouse 


swer the chances are a dozen to one that 
would 
was, 


he whole matter have dropped 
ght there. As it however, there 
llowed a moment of unaccountable si- 
Then it dawned upon Mrs. Trim- 
hle that, contrasted with his customary 


ence 


stvle of locomotion, there had been some- 
thing positively obtrusive in the modesty 

ith which her husband had just entered 
the room. It not Mrs. Trimble’s 


habit to allow her suspicions to remain 
] 


was 


ng in a liquid state. 

The had 
to move, and for a single instant the bit 
f red and white worsted hung motion- 
in the 
its 


ivory crochet-needle ceased 


her fingers—as ominous 
of Damocles suspended 
thread. Then dropping the work 
into her lap, she hitched her chair for- 
ward to escape the eclipse of the big 
red-shaded lamp, and fixed the partner 
of her joys and sorrows with her glisten- 


less as 
sword by 


single 


ing gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“You don’t mean t’ tell me that you’ve 
bin a-spookin’ through th’ parlor while 
Lizbeth’s a-sittin’ with her company ?” 

Mr. Trimble made a ridiculous feint 
of not eatching the exact point of her 


observation. Manifestly he did not mean 
to tell her—if he could possibly avoid 
it. It was Jabez’s misfortune, however, 
that his histrionic powers had been but 
mperfectly developed, and beneath the 
steady focus of those glittering spectacles 
feeble little pretence faded and 
shrivelled for one uncomfortable moment, 
and then, as it were, evaporated and left 
no mark. 

“Why, Marthy, I don’no’ as you could 
call it spookin’, even if I hed. It ’d jest 


his 


H. COGGINS 


‘a’ bin makin’ a visit, 


be vy € lse.”’ 


Same as 


any- 
“Jabez Trimble, hey vou or hev 
not in that 


was eat ?” 


you 
bin parlor since supper 

The injustice of this form of argument 
aroused to attitude of self- 
Laying aside his paper, he 
slowly unhooked his spectacles from be- 
hind his ears, and producing a bandanna 


Jabez an 


defence. 


handkerchief of most ample proportions, 
began to polish the lenses. 

“ Marthy,” he 
breathed first 
other of the 
recollection 


he 
the 


said, slowly, 

upon and then 
glasses, “to th’ best o’ my 
th’ this for 
this present current year has bin fully 
paid and satisfied. Seems like I 
bered attendin’ t’ the matter myself. 
That bein’ th’ fact,’—he paused and made 
a deliberate inspection of his work by 
test of the lamplight—* why, I rather 
caleolate to to more 
less about th’ premises—inecludin’ of 
the parlor—at jest sich various times as 
shall, may be 


moreover 


as 
one 
house 


taxes on 


remem- 


continue circolate 


or 


can, or must satis- 
myself. And be- 
he went on as he crumpled his 


most 
factory to 
sick "og 
handkerchief into a ball preparatory to 
returning it to the tail pocket of his coat, 
“T don’no’ as there’s any special call 
for askin’ Lizbeth, ’r anybody else, for a 
permit b’fore startin’ out.” 

This announcement was followed by a 
or but 
the spirit of masculine inde- 

which breathed through 
elaborate periods, nor the abstract 
tion of right which it presented, could 
deflect Mrs. Trimble a hair’s breadth from 
the main question. 


more 
neither 
pendence 


less impressive silence, 
its 
ques- 


“Tow did you ever come to do such 
a luny trick? Did you knock before you 
went in?’ 

Mr. Trimble answered the last question 
first, and didn’t answer the first question 
at all. 

“Don’no’ as I did jest exactly what 
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yo’ might call knock, Marthy. It ’d look 
sort o’ queer, wouldn’t it—a man o’ my 
years a-goin’ about his own house a-tip- 
tappin’ on th’ doors? Look ’s if he warn’t 
quite sure he was t’ home. Howsumever, 
I didn’t -hev any great sight o’ trouble 
a-gittin’ in.’ j 

“And what did yo’ do then?” 

“Why, then— Oh I'd 
turned up the lamp a bit I says ‘ howdy’ 
t’ the young fellow, an’ he shakes hands 
an’ goes ahead an’ has a spell o’ what 
th’ parson ealls real edifyin’ conversation. 
Warn’t nothin’ light or friv’lous about it, 
IT kin tell you that t’ begin with. You 
ought, t? hear him talk— Say, Marthy,” 
Mr. Trimble broke off suddenly, “ did you 
know them old Greeks ain’t all dead 
yet? I reckoned they was all finished 
up a million years ago, an’ th’ Romans 
on top o’ ’em, and all th’ hull lot was 
covered with a mile or two of solid earth. 
Seems t’ me I learned that in school. 
Well, anyway, he asked me how I 
thought th’ Greeks ’d come out if they 
really got to fightin’ with th’ Turks.. Of 
course I thought he was a-guyin’, and— 
well, lookin’ at it back’ards, I guess per- 
haps my remarks didn’t connect very 


yes—soon’s 


elose with the facts o’ the case.” 

“ Yo’ don’t say?” spoke up Mrs. Trim- 
ble, with a cheerfulness that caused her 
husband to look at her fully three sec- 


onds in silence. Then in quite another 
tone of voice she proceeded with the 
investigation. “ What did yo’ do next?” 

“ Oh—why—I don’t recolléct as I did 
much o’ anything. That young fellow, 
though,‘after we’d shook hands, he jest 
sits his chair down clost alongside of 
Lizbeth, and then right while we was 
a-talkin’ he reaches out an’ takes her 
hand, and he sort o’ strokes it th’ hull 
rest o’ th’ time. There warn’t no hitch- 
in’ up sidewise, or reachin’ round b’hind 
the back o’ th’ chairs, like you’d natur’ly 
expect when her dad was right on hand 
a-watchin’.” 

“ Jabez, ought t’ hev 
yourself right in between ’em. 
not yo’ did, though ?” 

“No, I didn’t; but that young fellow’s 
coolness sort of friz th’ flow o’ my ideas. 
I was a-doin’ well enough up to that time, 
exceptin’ p’r’aps about them Greeks. 
Well, all of a suddent, an’ without 
meanin’ it, I asks Lizbeth if she knowed 


yo’ squeezed 


Like as 
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how you was. An’ she laughs an’ sg; 
she guesses you was lonesome. An’ ¢t! 
I says ‘ good-by’ t’ young Hopper, and 

“ Land o’ Beeswax! you didn’t take h 
for George Hopper? You didn’t eall h 
that—not to his face?” 

“Why, yes, I s’pose so—of cours: 
did. You don’t mean, Marthy—” 

“T mean, Jabez Trimble, that 
ain’t got no more o’ that horse-sens 
you talk so much about- than—than 
mud-turtle.” 

The old lumberman remained disere: 
ly silent. 

“If I didn’t know for a_ positi) 
fact,” resumed Mrs. Trimble a mom 
later, “that you think the world and 
all of Lizbeth, I’d b’lieve your hull . 
jec’ in life was to hinder her fr 
gittin’—gittin’—” 

“Gittin’ what, Marthy ?”’ 

“ Why, from gittin’ vis’tors and friends 
like other girls o’ her age. It was th’ 
way you talked on the verandy that 
evenin’ ’at druv George Hopper away, 
an’ you didn’t even know he’d stopped 
comin’. As for that, though, I reckon 
he’d hev stopped before this, anyway.” 

Mr. Trimble, having recovered in a 
measure from the shock of his own mis- 
adventure, inquired mysteriously, 

“ Marthy, who is this one, anyway ?” 

“ Jabez, you’ve held that youngster on 
your knee a dozen times, and onee you 
but I reckon that’s enough for a start.” 

“Say, Marthy,” Mr. Trimble broke out 
two minutes later, “ yo’ don’t mean 
tell me that this chap’s Tom Berwick’s 
young ’un, that went to Californy with 
Tom’s sister years ago, and was— Oh, 
of course not. That one was drownded.” 

“Keep on a-goin’ over all the dead 
children you ever knowed, Jabez, an’ 
then take up th’ livin’ ones, and you’l! 
get the right one after while. Might 
save some time, p’r’aps,” she added, as 
she straightened out a snarl in 
worsted, “by only takin’ the boys. 
ry Berwick was a girl.” 

“?Tain’t th’ least mite o’ use, Marthy: 
I can’t never guess him. Might as well 
tell me—unless you’d rather I’d go back 
to th’ parlor and ask?” 

“He’s the widow Graham’s son, Bur- 
ton, an’ him an’ our Lizbeth used t’ go t’ 
Miss Spergeon’s school together when 
they warn’t knee-high to a bantam 


her 


Clar 
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yoster. The way them young ones hung 
n to each other, I never seen th’ like. 
Why, lots an’ lots o’ times I’ve seen ’em 
marchin’ off t’ school together carryin’ 
ach other’s lunch-pails. Sort o’ bearin’ 
ach other’s burdens! That’s th’ way 
they looked. I see ’em as plain this 
minute as when they was callin’ for me 
to come out and th’ 
Catch me a-forgettin’ people!” 

“Oh, that’s th’ lot, is it? I remember 
that family well enough. Why, Marthy, 
his dad was th’ chap that people used 


open big 


gate. 


» talk so much about his fiddlin’. Don’t 
you mind—” 
“Yo’ don’t need t’ tell me, Jabez. 


Professor Graham was ‘lowed to be the 
best performer on the violin this side 
’ Cleveland.” 

“Tle never done a real day’s work in 
his life,” said Jabez, scornfully. 

“Well, anyway, Jabez, he died. After 
that his widow, she took her little boy 
that’s Burton, in there—to Cleveland, 
and tried to give him some sort 0’ 
education. Things in the money way 
was al’ays pretty tight with ’em. And 
now they’ve come back to Overton, an’ 


an 


Burton and our Lizbeth seems to hev 
begun right where they left off.” 
“ What’s this one learned t’ do? Per- 


form on the jew’s-harp ?” 

“ He’s got a place in Geerson’s bank. 
LIe’s the bill clerk, I think Lizbeth says.” 

The old lumberman leaned back in his 
chair and rubbed his chin in silence. 

“Can’t see as that family’s advancin’ 
uv’ards in th’ seale very rapid. The 
daddy tickled people’s ears a-rubbin’ dry 
catgut, an’ th’ son he seratches with a 
pen in other people’s blank books. ’Twixt 
fiddlin’ and scribblin’ it’s chuck 
chuck, accordin’ t’? my thinkin’. I would- 
n’t give a rotten knot-hole for twenty fel- 
lows 0’ that sort ’round a lumber-yard.” 

“Well, Jabez, ev’rybody don’t hev to 
jest fit th’ lumber business, do they ?” 

“P’r’aps not, but I tell yo’, Marthy,” 
he exclaimed, with the vigor of a man 
mounting his hobby, “I’ve got mighty 
little use for these chaps that go through 
life ’thout addin’ anything to the world’s 
goods—anything that you can see and 
handle. The man for me’s the one that 
takes off his coat an’ goes out in th’ hot 
sun an’ makes two blades of grass grow 
where there was only one before.” 
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“That’s a fav’rite sayin’ o’ yours, 
Jabez, that one about makin’ two blades 
o’ grass grow in place o’ one?” 

“That’s b’cause it’s so mighty plain. 
Gads! The man that can’t catch on t’ 
that sayin’, offhand an’ ’thout a diction- 
ary, needs t’ have a gardeen app’inted 
by the court.” 

“ Yes, 


assented 


it certainly is plain enough,” 
Mrs. Trimble, “ but 
or other, ’s far’s I’m concerned, it never 
seemed t’ me like it was very much 
use—that partic’lar sayin’—not to a man 
who never done one blessed thing in this 
world exceptin’ t’ make no trees at all 
grow where God Almighty hed planted 
forest. How ’s it strike you, Jabez?” 

It struck Jabez in such a way that, 
to use the picturesque language of the 
he never out of 


somehow 


’ 
0 


prize-ring, came his 
corner. 

“ Never thought of it at all, did you, 
Jabez?” 

Still there was no reply. 

“And like not,” persisted Mrs. 
Trimble, “ there’s some other things you 
never thought about. F’r instance, it may 
be, p’r’aps, that all men that play on 
a fiddle ’r cut down trees ain’t all jest 
exactly alike. 
and some bad. 


as 


Some of ’em may be good 
That bein’ th’ case, why, 
p’r’aps the best way’d be t’ examine each 
of ’em sep’rate, like yo’ do with 
grocery-store eggs, an’ not break ’em all 
into one bow] t’? begin with.” 

“Well, Marthy, I 


vou’re right.” 


one 


don’no’. P’r’aps 

On the morning following Mr. Trim- 
ble’s not wholly propitious introduction 
to his daughter’s company that young 
lady entered the breakfast-room with 
something of active in her 
manner. 

“ Where’s pa?” 

“Your pa? Why, your pa, he took 
his breakfast ahead o’ time this morning. 
There’s some sort of a yeller-pine dicker 
a-goin’ on, and your pa was t’ meet 
th’ president of the other company at 
the hotel. He lowed he’d be in plenty 
time.” 

There had been frown on Lizbeth’s 
forehead as she entered the room, but it 
being contradicted 


expectancy 


, 
8) 


was already by a 
smile of merriment, which was strug- 


gling visibly for possession of her frank 
brown eyes and half-parted lips. As 
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Mrs. Trimble closed her explanation the 
eyes of the mother and daughter met, and 
the frown vanished, leaving the smile in 
full possession. 

“ But it wasn’t one bit funny, mamma 
—not at the time. Pa said some of the 
most ridiculous things. Why, he talked 
about old Hercules at the battle of 
Marathon, and lots more just like that.” 

“Well, daughter, you know your pa 
well enough to understand that he’s got 
t’ hev his little jokes. It’s bin that way 
ever since he was married, an’ a long time 
before, 1 reckon.” 

“And, mamma, he took Burton for 
George Hopper, and they look about as 
much alike as you and 1.” 

“As t? that part of it,” replied Mrs. 
Trimble, as she passed Lizbeth a cup of 
steaming coffee, “a girl that changes 
beaux so rapid that her own folks can’t 
keep up with ’em—” 

“ Beaux? Mamma, you know perfectly 
well that I never cared for George Hopper 
—that is,not in any—any particular way.” 

Mrs. Trimble laughed aloud. 

“Which means, I s’pose, that as to 
Burton Graham it’s quite a different 
matter ?” 

The girl was silent for a moment, and 
then looked up from her plate. Her 
merriment had ceased. 

“Mamma, I do like Burton very, very 
much.” 

The color rushed to her cheeks, but 
she met her mother’s eye unflinchingly. 
A frivolous speech died upon the older 
woman’s lips. 

“Does Burton like you?” she asked, 
presently. 

Te." 

“Has he told you so?” 

“Yes, mamma. He told me so when 
we were very little children, and he has 
never taken it back. We have liked each 
other always. Why, mamma, we’ve never 
onee quarrelled, not even when we were 
little bits of tots.” 

Suddenly—but it would have puzzled 
her to tell why—there were tears in 


Martha Trimble’s eyes, and her arm was 
about her daughter’s waist. 

“Tf I was you, dear,” she said, her 
very sentiment taking a practical turn, 
“T don’t think I’d pester your pa much 
about what happened last night.” 

So it eame about that Jabez Trimble 
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experienced an uneasy sort of relief when 
two or three meals had passed and ther 
had been no objectionable references to 
his untimely incursion into the parlor. 
A week of unbroken domestic harmony, 
however, restored his confidence—and 
something more. The “something more ” 
was his incorrigible impulse to tease. 

Lizbeth was accustomed to his teasing, 
but her heart grew heavy as her ear 
caught the apparently unconscious not 
of contempt which ran through all his 
jesting references to Burton Graham. 
It put upon her naturally joyous natur 
a painful constraint whenever the two 
were thrown together, even in her own 
home, and as time wore on it filled her 
with an actual dread of that moment 
when they must confront each other and 
deal with the subject so charged with 
her own happiness and theirs. 

Except in his own house Mr. Trimbk 
saw but little of young Graham. Ons 
brigkt afternoon, however, as he was 
standing at the window of his office, he 
chanced to witness a meeting between 
the pair. Beyond the manifest pleasur 
of their greetings, nothing attracted Mr. 
Trimble’s attention until Burton turned 
to accompany his sweetheart up _ the 
street. Then, with a queer little gesture 
—at once imperative and affectionate— 
Lizbeth thrust into Burton’s hand the 
library book she was carrying, and took 
from him his small paper parcel. The 
subtle flash of a woman’s love was in the 
act, and it reached the old man standing 
at the window. “ Bearing each other’s 
burdens.” Instantly his wife’s 
niscence came to his mind. 

“ Doll-baby play.” 

And so at length the time came when 
Jabez was obliged to take the young bank 
clerk seriously. 

Under the circumstances of his court- 
ship it is not, perhaps, surprising if Bur- 
ton Graham approached the office of the 
Milton Falls Lumber Company upon a 
certain Monday afternoon with something 
of inward trepidation. The seclusion of 
an unlocked office door during the final 
hours of a busy day did not invite 
to special confidence, and Jabez Trim- 
ble at his desk presented a much more 
formidable front than in the relaxation 
of his own home. 

Hat in hand, the young man greeted 


remi- 
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other across the broad expanse of 
president’s desk. Mr. Trimble ac- 
wledged the greeting and, sitting 
tite erect, motioned his visitor to the 
nele chair which confronted his own. 
Young Graham hesitated a moment, and 
en plunged at once into the deep water 
his errand. 

“Mr. Trimble, I want Lizzie for my 
‘fe. She and I understand each other, 
nd I’ve loved her for a very long time. 

have never loved any other girl, and 
iow I’ve come to ask your consent to 
ur marriage.” 

His words were deliberate, and yet 
when he had finished he was acutely 

nscious of the abruptness of his speech. 
There was a pause of mere uncertainty, 
ind an expression of surprise came over 
the face of the old lumberman. Then, 
pulling himself together, the old man 
looked Burton in the face and told him 
t was the hardest question he ever had 
to answer. He must have time, a week 

r ten days to think it over. Burton, 
issenting, sought to fill an awkward min- 
ute with inquiries after Mrs. Trimble 
before taking his leave. 

When he had gone, Jabez Trimble sat 
it his desk with his eyes fixed on the door, 
ind his face was a study. Something 
had happened, or not happened, contrary 
to all his past experience, and he was 
trying to make it out. 

During the week that followed, no word 
upon the all-important subject was ut- 
tered in the presence of the girl whose 
happiness hung in the balance. There 
were not wanting tokens, however, that 
the question lay heavy upon the old man’s 
mind. Sometimes he would forget his 
paper, while his eyes followed Lizbeth 
about the room as if she had suddenly 
taken on some new qualities of mind or 
body. Once, too, as he was passing her 
chair, his rough hand rested upon her 
head, and his fingers followed down her 
dark curls and lingered for a moment 
upon her full white neck. He was proud 
of her always, but the crust of habit had 
so hardened into constraint that his feel- 
ings rarely broke through into visible 
expression. The first week of Burton 
Graham’s probation passed by and his 
question had received no answer. 

It was Tuesday morning of the sec- 
ond week. 
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“Why, Jabez, what is it?” 

They were at the breakfast-table, and 
Mrs. Trimble’s quick eye had caught the 
startled glance which her husband had 
sent, first towards Lizbeth and then in 
her own direction. By the time she had 
spoken he was again intent upon the 
paper spread open beside his plate. 

“Don’t know as it’s much o’ anything,” 
he replied, doggedly, but instantly real- 
izing the hopelessness of procrastination, 
he ‘added, “ only ev’rything swells up so 
when these reporter fellows git a-hold 
of it.” 

“What's it about?” 

“Why, ’t seems there’s been something 
or other wrong down at Geerson’s—some 
cash missing, they say—and late last 
night a couple o’ the clerks was took- 
was—arrested.” 

He had tried not to look at Lizbeth, 
but he did so now in spite of himself. 

“ Burton ?” 

Awkwardly he nodded assent. Then, 
yet more awkwardly, he added, “ But 
you can’t b’lieve one-half o’ ten per cent. 
of what you read in the papers.” 

The girl turned to her mother. 

“Qh, it isn’t true. Burton could never, 
never do that.” 

Then her face was turned dumbly back 
to himself, and he saw the color fade 
from her lips and her hands clasp the 
edge of the table. Before he could reach 
her, her eyes closed and, with a single 
soblike respiration, she sank back in her 
chair unconscious. 

Half an hour later, when his daughter 
had recovered from the first harsh s/iock 
of the news, Jabez Trimble took his hat 
from the rack. 

“Marthy, I reckon there’s no reason 
for my not goin’ t’ the office?” 

“ Ain’t you goin’ t’? see Burton? You 
ought to, Jabez.” 

“T don’no’ bout that. Anyway, now, 
I’m goin’ t’ the office,” and without a 
word of consolation for Lizbeth he left 
the house. 

At about eleven o’clock Mr. Trimble, 
having made a semblance of covering the 
routine of the morning’s work, left the 
office, with word that he would not return 
until afternoon. 

Contrary to the habit of years, he 
turned his footsteps northward and 
strolled out through the seattered sub- 
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urbs of the city until he came to the 
river. Here he paused for a moment, 
irresolute between two indifferent paths, 
and then pursued his way down the stream. 
Twenty minutes later he was seated be- 
neath the shade of a great oak, very sol- 
emnly flipping dead acorn-cups into the 
sluggish current. The mood and occupa- 
tion were about as foreign to Jabez 
Trimble’s natural self as playing marbles 
in Overton Common. Very soon, how- 
ever, even this diversion had ceased. In 
his own slow laborious way the old lumber- 
man was struggling with his problem. 

Yet the old gentleman’s ordeal was less 
severe than that of his wife and daughter 
at home. Mrs. Trimble realized that 
Lizbeth’s distress was deeper than any 
philosophy which she could just then 
bring to bear upon the case, and, for 
possibly an hour, she succeeded in keep- 
ing both Lizbeth and herself busy. She 
had set about the preparation of their 
noon meal, when she felt the girl’s arm 
drop suddenly about her neck, and heard 
her troubled voice: 

“Mamma, it’s of no use; I can’t bear 
it. Ilean’t. I’m going to the—the prison 
to see Burton. You must go with me.” 

The mother drew the daughter close, 
patting her lovingly on the hand. 

“T don’t blame yo’ one mite, dear, not 
one mite. I'll go with you. I can’t 
noway see why your pa couldn’t have 
said right out what he meant to do.” 

When, early in that afternoon, Jabez 
Trimble entered the office of thé super- 
intendent of the Overton city prison he 
found that official alone. 

“Well, Mr. Trimble,” queried the of- 
ficer, when they had exchanged greetings, 
“what can we do— Oh yes, I reckon I 
know without asking. Just come right 
in through here.” 

As the officer spoke he lifted the hinged 
bar into the private office. Jabez, be- 
wildered, passed behind the railing. 

“T wish to see a young man o’ th’ name 
o’ Graham, who was—” 

“They’re right in here,” interrupted 
the officer, in a whisper, with his hand 
on the knob of the door leading into 
what proved to be a private consul- 
tation-room. Before Mr. Trimble could 
make response, the door was partially 
opened and he caught a glimpse of the 
group within. 
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Mrs. Trimble, Lizbeth, and young Gra- 
ham were sitting about a small table. 
the young man talking and the womey 
bending forward to catch his words 
Just within the door Mr. Trimble paused. 
manifestly taken aback by what he saw. 

“Well, Marthy,” he said, awkwardly, 
“there don’t seem to be nobody absent. 
leastwise not on our side o’ th’ house.” 

Burton had already arisen, and with 
an involuntary movement of the hand 
was coming forward as if for greeting. 
His night of anxiety had left him pak 
and nervous, and added singularly to th: 
youthfulness of his appearance. As }y 
caught Mr. Trimble’s speech, he checked 
himself and stood for a moment ill at 
ease, with one hand resting upon the back 
of the chair. 

“My mother has been with me al] 
morning,” he said. 

Jabez joined the little group, drawing 
his own chair between those of his wif 
and daughter. 

“TIT was sorry to hear o’ this thing. 
Sort o’ bad break, wasn’t it?” 

The words fell harshly upon Burton’s 
ears, and his manner showed it. 

“T hope, Mr. Trimble, that you do not 
for one moment—” 

“Well, anyway,” interrupted the oth- 
er, with a motion of the hand, “I didn’t 
come to talk about that. There’s an 
other matter. Some’eres about a week 
ago you came t’ my office with a question 
I couldn’t answer offhand, an’ I asked 
for time. Now I’ve come t’ answer it.” 

For an instant Graham was unable to 
speak. He found himself overwhelmed 
by the thought, not that Mr. Trimbk 
believed in his guilt, but that the old 
lumberman had seized upon his misfor- 
tune as a pretext for peremptorily break- 
ing off the engagement. He felt at onc« 
the injustice and the helplessness of his 
own position. 

“You must 
a right—” 

“Oh, papa, papa, you haven’t come 
here to tell Burton——to tell us—that?” 

Lizbeth’s voice, resonant with sudden 
feeling, silenced even Graham. Her hand 
went to Burton’s, resting white and list- 
less upon the table. 

“T’ve come to answer the question, 
and I’m goin’ t’ answer it in my own 
way, so’s when I’m through there won’t 


give me time. I have 
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any trouble in knowin’ what I mean. 
[hey say you womenfolks can tell all 

ut the rights and wrongs of a thing 

hout takin’ time to think—by intoo- 
shun. Well, I’m only a man, so when 
| came up against the question whether 
Burton Graham here was the right sort 
for our Lizbeth, I hadn’t no other way 

n jest to put together all the things 
I’d noticed about him, an’ then foot ’em 
all up, same as I would a bill fer lumber, 
in’? stand by th’ bottom figgers. That’s 
what I did, Marthy, and that’s what I’m 

n’ to do.” 

The husband and wife gazed into each 
other’s face for a moment. Then Mr. 
Trimble turned back to Burton Graham. 

‘You an’ me ain’t built out o’ th’ same 
timber, and I never warmed to 
you very much. Then you’ve al’ays had 


; 
sort oO 


some ways about you that went dead 
agin’ my grain. They warn’t things a 
man could talk much about, but they 
al’ays sort o’ riled me. You'd take 


Lizbeth’s hand, or you’d put your arm 
along the sofy when she was sittin’ next 
t? you, right while her ma and me was 
in the room. Fer a good bit I didn’t no- 
how like it.” 

He came to a full stop and involun- 
tarily turned to his wife. 

“ But, Marthy, when I got right down 
close to think it out, why, it struck me 
that p’r’aps, after all, a young fellow 
that’s open and aboveboard in love with 
a girl, and that’s perfectly honest him- 
self, ain’t got no special eall t’ hide his 
meanin’, even from the girl’s dad.” 

“Why, Jabez, there warn’t anything 
wrong in that. That didn’t never trouble 
me any,” said Mrs. Trimble. 

“ An’ as far’s I could notice,” continued 


her husband, dryly, “it didn’t never 
trouble Lizbeth neither. But there’s oth- 
er things—one in partic’lar. What you 


says t? me at th’ office,” turning again 
to Burton, “stumped me more’n any- 
thing I’ve had to handle for a good many 
years. What you says was, ‘ Mr. Trimble, 
I’ve loved your Lizzie for a long time, 
an’ I ain’t never loved any other girl, an’ 
now I want you to agree to our gittin’ 
married.’ I waited for him to say some- 
thing else, Marthy, but he hadn’t another 
blessed thing to say. Of course I reck- 
oned he’d tell something about his wages, 
an’ th’ chances of a rise, and, p’r’aps, 
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whether there was anything coming to 
him from any relatives. You recollect, 
Marthy, how on the correspondin’ ocea- 
sion I showed your dad a deed for a full 
quarter-section o’ mighty good timber- 
jand? But I soon seen that Burton here 
hadn’t so much as thought o’ doin’ any- 
thing o’ that sort, and somehow or other, 
jest at that I didn’t seem to 
have the nerve to bring him right down 
to the point.” 

He paused to look his. auditors in the 
face and fill his lungs for further speech. 

“ Marthy, the way he looked when he 
said our Lizbeth was th’ only girl he’d 
ever loved was like he was layin’ down 
fifty thousand 
bonds for security.” 

“You don’t understand Burton,” Liz- 
beth burst forth. “ You can’t, papa. It 
would seem to him just like offering to 
buy me.” 

The old man took his daughter’s hand 
in his own broad palm. 

“ Marthy, the thing has sort o’ haunted 
me ever since. It was miles outside of 
any idees I’d ever had, an’ yet I couldn’t 
quite git rid of it. P’r’aps you won’t 
b’lieve it, but at first it fright- 
ened me. Then I laughed at myself for 


moment, 


dollars in government 


sort o’ 


growing soft in my old age, but that 
didn’t stop it. The fact is, it’s been 
pretty sort o’ tough. 

“But this morning, Marthy, it all 


come t’ me as clear as th’ risin’ sun. If 
what I was really after was jest the hap- 
piness of this girl of ours, and nothin’ 
else in God’s world, why, then the young 
fellow has put up a pretty tol’rable good 
quality o’ security. She can’t sell it, 
but I reckon she can always draw on 
it in time o’ need. And what’s better,” 
and he looked Burton squarely in the 
face, “as far as th’ Almighty has given 
me any power t’ judge o’ human nature, 
wear out, an’ it ean’t be 
So, last an’ final, whenever you 
two want t’ git married, why, you’ll have 
all the blessing a rough old fellow like 
me can—” 

He stopped abruptly. The little touch 
of humor which now and again had 
helped him through had suddenly van- 
ished from his soul. He leaned forward 
on the table, just a rugged old man 
from out whose life was slipping forever 
the most joyous thing it had ever held. 


it ain’t goin’ t’ 
stolen. 
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There fell upon the little company a 
silence born of sudden tenderness and 
the fear of tears. 

Presently there came a rap at the door, 
and when it was opened Mr. Caleb Geer- 
son, the senior member of the firm of 
Geerson and Co., entered the room. He 
was manifestly ill at ease, but he had 
come with a definite purpose. 

“T have hastened here, Mr. Graham,” 
he said, after a bow to Mr. Trimble 
and the ladies, “to say that it was all a 
most deplorable mistake. The bills have 
been found.” 

“Well, blame me!” remarked Jabez, 
recovering his spirits and looking not 
at Mr. Geerson, but at the faces of the 
little group about the table, “If some- 
how I hadn’t sort o’ took that part o’ it 
fer granted.” 

Something in the tone 
arouse Jabez to a final rally. 

“] don’t care a pinch o’ tan-bark about 
th’ trouble at th’ bank.” 

Then very gently removing Lizbeth’s 
arm from about his neck, he turned to- 
wards his wife. 

“"S far as I’m concerned, Marthy, 
that part o’ th’ business settled itself in 
less ’n one minute by the clock. Th’ man 
that our Lizbeth thinks enough of t’ want 
to marry, when she’s had th’ chance to 
know him she’s had in this ease, ain’t built 
o’ th’ stuff they make sneak-thieves of. 
There'll be some explanations, of course, 
but they’ll come from the other people.” 

Again Lizbeth’s arm was about her 
father’s neck, but now the girl’s eyes 
sought those of her lover. 


seemed to 
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Both at that instant were gaziny 
through tears at that infinite happines. 
which true love forever holds as it 
promise before the face of youth—t}y 
brightest vision upon all this great rou 
earth. 

“You blessed, blessed papa! And y 
can’t even guess what a load you've lift: 
from my heart.” 

The old man saw and heard, and x 
haps there came to him some quick vis 
of the long, long past. With a gentlenes: 
that seemed made yet more gentle by th 
very awkwardness of the act, he reached 
forth his hand and laid it upon the arm 
of the woman whose face had once been 
so like the one which now pressed against 
his own rough cheek. His words came 
slowly, and sometimes by manifest 
of will. 

“ Marthy, I s’pose it won’t be long bi 
fore you an’ me must be goin’ the rest 
of the way alone, and sometimes, I reckon, 
it ‘ll be sort o’ lonesome without this 
little girl of ours. If we warn’t too old 
—you an’ me—and these children could 
learn us that way o’ theirs of carryin’ 
each other’s burdens—not b’cause they’r 
overheavy, Marthy, but jest b’cause the, 
are each other’s burdens—why—som 
how—p’r’aps on account of it being 
them that showed us how—it ’d sort of 
seem t’ make th’ goin’ easier. Marthy 
don’t yo’ think—” 

Jabez Trimble’s voice went out, but the 
light that beamed upon him through the 
gold-rimmed spectacles, even though it 
came at last through tears, was like th 
mellow warmth of a glorious autumn day. 


for ( 


Dejection 
BY ¥OHN B. TABB 


HE sun is gone; and the forsaken sea— 
Wherein all depths of tenderness appear, 


Her glance a tear 


Looks back at me 


Where I upon the strand, 


The centre of the lone horizon stand, 


Forlorn as she, 


To know that when her darkness drifts away, 


Mine own shall stay. 





















Ways of the Kentucky Cardinal 


BY JENNIE BROOKS 


UR 


tints, 


little bird, garbed in olive 
with golden-gray breast, 

wings and tail feathers touched 
with scarlet to make her gay, located her 
first nest in our vicinity five years ago. 
This first nest I was able to secure in 
the early summer, and a bird’s nest is an 
ver-varying marvel, each year differing 
in its construction, even though the same 
material may be used. This first one, 
however, was but the precursor of better 
things to come. A new era had arrived, 
and an esthetic sense was being de- 
veloped in my lady. The nest had been 
placed in the most secure nook imagina- 
ble, just under the overhanging eaves. 
The roof was so thickly draped with 
neither sun nor rain could dis- 
the little Hausmutter as she 
brooded her young. Usually the cardinal 
makes her nest loosely, but, watching the 
robins and orioles busily gathering up 
strings, this one grew covetous, and came 
herself to the grape arbor, daintily pick- 
ing from the rags the finest ravellings. 
Later we found them twisted into one 
side of the nest. 

The next year we found her again pick- 
ing at the ravellings of the rags we had 
torn into strips for the other birds, and, 
understanding at once her desire for 
finer material, we hastened to hang in 
cobwebby festoons upon the trellis a few 
yards of spool cotton cut into lengths. 
Hardly waiting for us to leave them, she 
flew down, and in the most dainty, care- 
ful way drew out one at a time, not tak- 
ing greedy mouthfuls as robins do, and 
earried it off to her nest, the long thread 
trailing through the air behind her as 
she went. Her delight was evident, and 
she worked all the morning, cheered and 
encouraged by her beautiful, but lazy, 
spouse, who whistled his loudest in appro- 
bation. 


vines, 


commode 


Our first 
birds were 


intimation that the young 
hatched came in the tiny 
chirpings we heard—“ zip,” “ zip,” exact- 
ly like the note of the old ones, only 
much softer. A peep into the nest, which 
was very near to the locality of the pre- 
vious year, showed us, some two weeks 
later, three dove-colored young ones. 
That very evening the mother bird warn- 
ed them to fly, probably fearing depreda- 
tions from us; but we were fortunate 
enough to find one of them fluttering in 
the grass, and were surprised to discover 
all its plumage of a warm dove color. 
Spreading out the wings of the little 
bird, each quill showed a rosy tint, and 
beneath the wing, also, was a promise of 
the brilliant garb they would put on when 
baby days were over. Until the cardinals 
are nearly grown, the two sexes are very 
similar in coloring. 

After shifting all responsibility for the 
young birds on to their own inexperienced 
shoulders, the old ones began a second 
nest. The first nest we then captured, 
to find it truly up-to-date, tailor-made. 

The second nest showed very little 
until the falling of the leaves, but the 
locality was an open secret, for the male 
bird roosted in the thick vines close be- 
side his mate, and as he would persist in 
his singing, no one was at a loss to tell 
the whereabouts of his home. This bird 
had, and has, the most astonishing voice 
I ever heard, and it did seem that sum- 
mer as if even the birds themselves 
stopped to listen when he sang at twi- 
light. One by one their voices dropped 
away as, just when the stars came twin- 
kling out each evening, he flew to the 
highest tree-top in our garden and pour- 
ed out his heavenly notes. The purity of 
tone it is impossible to describe, and his 
wonderful range and flexibility of voice 
I have never heard equalled in any bird. 
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The vesper song, even, did not satisfy his 
soul, and often when a light shone from 
our window across the vine where he 
slept, at ten or eleven o’clock at nizht, he 
suddenly awakened and began to sing. 
Out into the stillness of the night he 
flung the exquisite sweetness of his song. 
His first note was always very high, then 
a slide down one octave exactly, over and 
over again. Then came the trilling, per- 
fect bubbles of music, and a run from 
low C up to B flat and C, in endless repe- 
tition, until, breathless and sleepy, he 
must perforce give over the concert until 
dawn. But repeatedly subdued _half- 
tones came out from among the leaves, 
as if he were hardly yet persuaded that 
the lamplight was not some new kind 
of sunrising. 

The next year, on a May-day morn- 
ing, we, sitting under the branches of a 
maple-tree, suddenly noticed a cardinal 
bird diligently bustling about under the 
hedgerow. She looked at us, then flirted 
the leaves about in a tremendous “ poth- 
er”; pulled bark fibres, filling her mouth 
with material, then tossing it recklessly 
away; slipping up and down through the 
hedge, incessantly calling out, “ Chip,” 
“Chip,” and flying ostentatiously into the 
maple above our heads, deporting herself 
in a manner that plainly betokened a wish 
for somebody to interest himself in 
her affairs. Naturally, we were the ones 
she had in mind, as no one else was in 
sight; so, as I idly watched, it gradually 
dawned upon me she must be the last 
year’s tenant of our garden, and, remem- 
bering old favors, was bidding for new, 
and I hastily ran into the house for some 
thread with which to test her memory. 

I lightly laid the first strand of 
spool cotton on the grape -vine trellis, 
when, like a flash, the bird darted to it 
and swept away with it down into the 
garden. This proved her identity. A 
new cardinal would have been quite ig- 
norant of the uses to which thread could 
be put, but this little home-maker had 
sampled the material last year and the 
year previous and found it good. Thus, 
you see, she remembered, and, as her nest 
was not even started, showed her prefer- 
ence at the outset, and also knew where 
to come. While she was gone on her 
journey I pulled yards more thread from 
the spool, breaking it into lengths of a 
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yard and a half or two yards, festooni 
it along the trellis and on the grape-vi; 
Back she came, and almost beneath | 
hand gathered up thread after thr 
until she had a mouthful, then off aga 
around the corner of the house. Ava 
and again she returned, in a_ posit 
ecstasy of delight over the thread. S 
would alight on the end of the trellis ani 
then hop bravely up to within my rea 
daintily select her threads, and away s! 
would sail through the air, with lo: 
streamers floating after her. Little w. 
der she disdained ordinary things—stra 
and sticks and bits of bark, when she ha 
in mind the lacy fabric she wove on t! 
leafy spindle of a maple branch. For s}y 
had begun her nest at the very top of 
young maple—a maple just planted and 
putting forth new leaves. 
How she revelled in the 
of the material I gave her! 
she had shared it with the robins, 
jays, and vireos; this year she hy 
self was the “early bird.” It was all 
her own, and greedily she appropriated 
it. Last year, and the year previous, 
she had used it tentatively, one thread 
at a time, watching carefully as the 
other birds had gone away laden with 
the spoil of rags and twine, and content 
ing herself with a smaller quantity 
thread, as if she were not certain how 
to use it or how it would wear. Last 
year it was only the finest ravellings sh: 
daintily plucked from strips of cloth used 
by other birds, and the several threads | 
gave her on the hint she gave me that 
rags were too coarse. This year the thread 
was what she- wanted, nothing more, 
nothing less, and before she was through 
with me she had used that morning be 
tween two and three hundred yards of 
thread. Last year she daintily tested 
the thread before finally appropriating 
it, pulling it over and over the trellis; 
but this year’s eagerness showed her evi- 
dent satisfaction with last year’s archi- 
tectural efforts, and also showed the 
larger development of her artistic talents. 
Her royal mate offered no helping 
hand, seeming to think his part consisted 
in escorting her to and fro on her jour 
neyings, whistling loud approval; and as 
for herself, she kept up a continual sort 
of “croon” as she busily worked. Such 
treasure-trove was not found every day, 


abundance 
Last year 









































WAYS OF THE 
nd she made haste to secure as much of 
as possible. As I unrolled the last 
rd from the spool, I told her firmly 
t she could have no more. “ What you 
.ve done with the quantity that you 
ive already taken is a mystery that re- 
ins to be unravelled when you are 
through with your nest,” I said, “but 
ere is an end to all things, even to a 
nool of thread, and you have reached it. 
ke, then, if you will ”—and she stood 
th her head on one side, listening wise- 
my words, if not understanding 
“the spool itself, for I have a 
to see how much weight you can 
arry in that rose-red beak of yours.” 
[ying a yard and a half of thread to the 
spool, I placed it on the ground, twisting 
he thread up among the grape-vines, and 
sat down to see what she would do. 

The was a new and 
s such was to be guardedly examined 
nd mistrusted. So the madame perch- 
d herself above the spot where it 
ay, tilting far over, first on one side, 
then on the other, consumed with curi- 
sity, but not quite daring to investi- 
gate. But the last remaining thread she 
-oveted, and she finally gave it a vigorous 
jerk. Up bobbed the spool like a live 
thing, and down it dropped again as, 
in affright, she retreated to a pear-tree. 
Returning to the charge, she was accom- 
panied by her mate, and together they 
liseussed the dangers of the situation, 
he, following an ancient example, urging 
the feminine part of the family to make the 
venture. And she did. Boldly snatching 
the attached thread, she rose into the 
air, dragging with her the spool. Start- 
ling apparition! And she promptly freed 
herself from it. On the trellis the pair 
onee more talked things over, and after 
repeated urgings, “ Oh, try it once more,” 
the female pounced bravely into the grass 
after the white trail of the thread, and 
this time, regardless of consequences, 
swept away with the spool dangling half 
1 yard below her. 

After her I ran to see the result. 
Into the top of the maple she went, 
and there deposited her thread, for 
her nest was cozily placed on the exact 
top of it, with the threads woven about 
the young branches springing thickly. 
In a twinkling, as she released the thread, 
down came the spool through the leaves, 
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falling directly at the foot of the tree. 
Astonished (for she had just turned her- 
self about to secure it), but not van 
quished, she flew out of the tree and to 
the ground, again seizing the thread and 
carrying the spool aloft once more. This 


time she pulled it over the branch, and, 
evidently thinking it secure, let go of it, 
only to witness once more its disappear- 


ance. This second accident caused great 
excitement. The male bird joined her, 
and the two birds, with heads high and 
crests erect, hopped around and around 
this inanimate object that firmly refused 
to stay “put.” Whatever were their 
thoughts or the trend of their conversa- 
tion, with great patience the female car- 
dinal tried once more to weave the at- 
tached thread into the lacelike structure 
of her nest, but to no purpose, as the 
spool fell for the third time through the 
leaves; and then she let it lie, and to 
spare their feelings I carried it away. 

As I looked up into the tree, the fin- 
ished nest presented a beautiful and won- 
drous appearance. The thread, snow 
white, hung like festoous of hoary lace 
from all sides of the nest, curiously woven 
and intertwined, and, from beneath, it 
hung to the length of nine or ten inches 
as the nest rested among the thick foliage 
of green leaves. Of nothing but thread 
was the foundation, as we found after 
the nest was deserted, wound around and 
around two small maple branches, as an 
oriole twists her threads, and with strands 
innumerable. Syringa twigs in great 
number were mixed into the upper part 
of the thread, to make a firm foundation, 
then above all this came the piece of 
paper the cardinal invariably 
twist of clean white tissue-paper in this 
Had that bird an idea of the fit- 
Did it not seem 
3ut white tissue was a scarcity in the 
market, evidently, for above this were 
laid, one upon the other, three pieces of 
clean manila paper. Then came strips 
of grape-vine bark, a bit of blue and white 
cord, and some withered grasses. The 
upper part, composed of bark, was most 
carelessly tossed in; the lower part was 
of thread woven, intertwined, looped and 
draped with as much care as any skilled 
lace-maker could have given to it. How 
did she do it with her blunt beak, made 
only for rough work? 


uses—a 


ease, 


ness of things? so? 
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Love of beauty she must have had, 
for the threads served the purpose of 
decoration, and not much of anchor- 
age, and were entirely useless and un- 
necessary in the nest proper—the upper 
part made of bark, where she placed 
her eggs. Imitativeness? I wonder. 
Had she watched the oriole? If so, 
she far surpassed her teacher. And such 
rejoicing as followed the completion of 
this wonderful nest! Such foolish re- 
joicing, far too loudly voiced for safety. 
Almost the entire day that unwise male 
bird sounded a “ Rubaiyat” in praise of 
his home—such a jewel of a nest! What 
jubilant notes! What a medley of trills 
and whistles and shouts! 

The old proverb was again fulfilled— 
pride and vainglory met with their de- 
serts. The period of incubation had al- 
most rounded out, when I noticed on a 
day a certain very silent blue jay sitting 
meditatively about. To my eye he had a 
guilty look and, on general principles, I 
drove him out of the vicinity. Then I 
went to investigate. The beautifully 
woven fabric was torn and tangled in 
hopeless confusion. One side of the nest 
was torn out, and, as the nest hung at an 
angle, I could see that the eggs also had 
disappeared. This accounted for the ap- 
pearance of that brigand, the jay. Dur- 
ing the day the cardinals returned to our 
trees, the jay also, with whetted appetite; 
but the outraged parents pounced upon 
him as furiously as a pair of cats and 
buffeted him until he was glad to escape 
with his life. 

But the maternal instinct was strong 
in that softly feathered gold-gray breast, 
and in three days the brave little mother 
builded a second nest. She did not go 
to the old nest, as you might think, and 
pluck from it the now useless threads to 
weave into her second nest—not she! 
She never went near it, for I watched 
every moment of its building. Why did 
she not, I wonder. It would have been 
an easy matter to pull some of them out, 
and it was quite near the place where she 
made her second home. Like a true 
philosopher, she ignored the past with its 
sorrows, kept away from suggestive 
scenes, and as energetically, if not quite 
as joyously, prepared the cradle for her 
second brood. Did we help her again ¢ 
Well, we did, and watched her fly this 
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time quite over the house to her new 
home. Where, then, could it be? I ran 
around the house, and there on the wind- 
lass of the well I surprised the male bird 
in full song, gazing with upturned hy 
into the woodbine. 

In among those leaves must be 
persevering home - maker, 
enough, out she flew as we watched. 
and away she went over the hous 
to the place of the thread. “ Well.” 
I said, “Vl lighten your labors prett; 
quickly, also coax you to where my mother 
can see you,” and on a near window-sil 
—a sill as near to the windlass of th: 
well as to the nest, I trailed long lengths 
of thread. They caught her bright eyes 
instantly on her return. How delighted 
ly she looked at them! Such great luc! 
to have them so near! Dare she really 
venture to the sill of that open window ’ 
Down she flew, but just missed grasping 
a thread as she passed swiftly by. On + 
the windlass, then down again, agai) 
missing the thread. It was quite evident 
she must alight to gain her object, and, 
deciding to risk it, she plucked up courag: 
and flew on to the sill. There she lifted 
her head high, took a cool survey of us, 
of the room, and finding things ver) 
peaceful and quiet on this summer Sab 
bath morning, I watching her from my 
chair and the dear mother gazing d: 
lightedly at her from the pillow, sh« 
leisurely selected thread after thread un- 
til she had a mouthful, and off she went 
to her nesting-place not ten feet away. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted her mate from his 
fence-post of observation—and though 
he didn’t exactly say these words, his 
notes were plainly congratulatory, 
“that’s great!” but he took precious 
good care to keep at a safe distance him- 
self until the female had become mor 
confident, and as she lingered each time 
a little longer on the window-sill, bh 
finally plucked up sufficient manliness to 
come himself and make at least a show 
of helping her. His enthusiasm for work 
soon flagged, and he contented himself 
with watching her and whistling to keep 
her courage up. 

This nest was placed quite near to an 
up-stairs window and on a level with it. 
I could look into it from the window and 
easily reach it with my hand. It was 
modelled on the lines of her first nest— 


ad 


and, 


sure 








threads and syringa sticks; but time 
.eemed to press, and she worked in a tre- 
vendous hurry, using much less thread 

nd with little artistic effect. In all, I 

ink there were about seventy-five yards 

f thread in this nest, as my spool was a 

ttle more than half full. The season 

is advancing—June 16—and as yet 

.e had neither chick nor child. On 
[uesday the first egg was laid, so you 
ecognize her need for haste in preparing 

receptacle for it; a second egg was in 
the nest on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
he last egg appeared, and again the pa- 
ent little bird began her vigil. 

[ now spent most of my time at the 
window watching the ways of my bird 
neighbor. At first she eyed me with sus- 
picion. It was pretty close quarters, but 
| had conversed with her at such length 
luring the nest-building time, that she 
snew my voice and soon began to answer 
me in low trillings—trillings that could 
scarcely be heard—and turn her head to 
look at me in a friendly way. The 


mate was not friendly. When he first’ 


jarted in among the leaves, bearing to 
the lady of his choice a fine green worm, 
ind espied me at my window, he left in 
great alarm, not even stopping to feed 
his mate, and alighted on the* windlass, 
shouting loudly, “ Whoo-o0o!” “ Whoo-oo!” 
ver and over again. But I never stirred, 
ind as he could not, as a gentleman, 
gorge himself while his wife went empty, 
he had finally to give in and come back 
to her with the worm. How she coaxed 
ind ealled him each time he returned 
with food and affrightedly made many 
dashes at the nest ere he alighted! But 
he soon learned to look upon me as a 
fixture and to regard me with indifference. 

The hot summer days ran on and on, 
adding familiarity to our friendship with 
the birds, until the mother bird and I 
reached that enviable stage of long si- 
lences, and my lady would barely open a 
sleepy eye if I essayed conversation, and 
then, closing it, would sit and nod, nod, 
nod, as an old lady does over her knit- 
ting. It was amusing to see her thus 
napping in the summer heat, wearing the 
most utterly bored expression you could 
imagine, her head slowly dropping to one 
side until it reached an angle too acute, 
when she would pull herself together and 
straighten up, only to yield a moment 
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later to the utter weariness caused by 
engrossing cares of motherhood. 

Fancy, then, my hurt surprise when my 
visit to her on a certain hot noontide 
was received with warlike demonstra- 
tions. She had fed from my hand as she 
sat on the nest many and many a time, 
but now, as I held out to her a morsel 
of white bread, she started up with glit- 
tering eyes and wildly ruffled plumage, a 
perfect fury in feathers, betraying by the 
glitter of her eye her kinship to the 
snake. Innocent of offence, I continued 
to urge upon her my largess, when she 
slipped off the nest and gave my finger a 
vicious dig. Her loss of self-control 
proved her undoing and betrayed her 
secret. A tiny pink morsel lay in the 
nest—the first bird was hatched! No 
wonder she was fierce, after the mishap 
to her first nest. Who would want a 
giant’s great big hand to come poking 
insolently about the cradle of one’s first- 
born? No wonder she stood “at arms”! 
But, really, I think, after all our good- 
fellowship, she might have trusted me. 
The birdling was only a trifle pinker than 
any new little human baby, and possibly 
thrice as large as a young humming-bird. 
It was almost naked, only a little fuzz 
showing on the wings and on the top of 
its head. Little time was given for even 
a glimpse, as the mother bird was back 
on the nest in a trice. Nor did I ever 
know her to be away from the nest unless 
the male bird was on guard, until the 
birds were nearly grown. Experience had 
been a good teacher. On the next day 
two birds were in the nest; the next, three 
youngsters crowded together beneath her 
warm breast. How wonderful now was 
her instinct! No more close sitting on 
the nest; rather, she seemed to hold her- 
self over the young birds so lightly as 
if to give breathing-space for the small 
lungs. How they did sleep, those young- 
sters! Cuddled in a warm little bunch, 
they slept by the hour, the mother, perch- 
ed on the edge of the nest, keeping guard. 
Their rapidity of respiration was aston- 
ishing, and they panted like small steam- 
engines, as if they must breathe as fast 
as they could and grow as fast, so as to 
lose nothing of life. 

Whether birds so young already par- 
take of the peculiarities of what is 
called “immature” birds — half - grown 
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birds,—I do not know, but I do know 
that two of these birds looked gray 
even ‘when only economically wearing 
their skin, and one was quite pink, and 
in the third nest made all three birds 
were pink. Possibly all of them were 
male birds in the last case, the pale 
rosy coloring being only a forerunner of 
the vivid red of the future. 

Well, my young birds grew and grew 
apace, and the old birds gradually lost 
the puffed-up pride of first parentage, ad- 
mitting my always-willing-to-be-friendly 
self again to their confidence, and the fe- 
male came quite readily on to the win- 
dow-seat for the crumbs I laid there, and 
even inside. 

It was marvellous how they feathered 
out. The wings on one day showed only 
gray quills with tiny paint-brush ends 
sticking out, and the next had burst 
forth into soft dove-colored feathers— 


dove color with a warm rosy tint—pre- 
cisely as a flower blossoms in a night. 
On the fourth day, Tuesday, a slit ap- 
peared in the centre of the eyelids of the 
first-born; the next, the slit had widened; 
and on the sixth day the young bird had 


its first glimpse into a wonderful world 
of leaves and blue sky. The eyes of the 
remaining birds opened in _ succession, 
and on the tenth day after the first 
hatching, when I made my noonday visit, 
two birds were just fluttering from the 
nest. Between hopping and beating their 
wings, they managed finally to climb out 
of the nest, one perching on the rim of 
it, the other fluttering on to a twig close 
to my window. There they sat in round- 
eyed wonder, staring about them like 
owls, as though they would say: “ Well, 
this is the kind of place the world is, is 
it? Not so very much, after all!” And 
when I reached forth a hand, like Noah, 
and drew a bird in, it evinced no surprise 
of any kind, but sat gravely on my finger, 
eying me with an unblinking stare. But 
the old ones took things not so easily, for 
they flew at me like demons until I re- 
treated into a farther room, carrying off 
my prize for closer inspection. What a 
beauty it was! and how complacently it 
hopped from finger to finger of my hand! 
But as the outraged parents dashed 
against the now closed window in fierce 
rage, I opened the door down-stairs to 
which I had carried my captive and let 
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him go, not an instant too soon, for th 
cardinals flew at me viciously. It seem- 
ed inexcusable, but the dooryard was 
unsafe for the rest of the day, for as the 
third youngster fluttered out, they all 
three fell among the woodbine, and when 
one of us made a dash to bring in a bird 
to examine it, it was at the risk of our 
eyes. They permitted us to throw out 
crumbs, and came quickly to eat then 
bringing the young ones; but it was very 
evident that it was their day “out” and 
our day “ in.” 

We secured the nest and found it mack 
of successive layers, first a piece of paper 
bearing the words, in large letters, “ Pr: 
mium,” “A number One,” evidently the 
heading of some prize-paper advertise- 
ment. Then came the thread, yards and 
yards of it, secured to the woodbine and 
interlaced around many tiny syringa 
twigs. Then upon this a piece of brown 
manila paper, and then a few pieces 
of bark; then a third piece of paper 
with large type head-lines, “ What shal! 
be done with Aguinaldo?”’ more twigs 
and bits of bark; then a fourth piec 
of paper from a select sheet headed 
“Times- Star,” announcing a_ bargai: 
sale of housekeeping goods. 

Such a*tiny pocket of a nest as it was, 
after all, to have held such a vigorous 
family! The hollow of it was no larger 
than the curve of my palm. 

The flitting was on a Friday, and on 
Tuesday following the female was again 
at nest-making—her third nest, two sets 
of eggs having been laid already and on« 
brood hatched. 

This nest was hung to the wire netting 
where the honeysuckle clung. It could 
be entered from either side—outside 
from beneath the leaves, or inside from 
the porch side. It was cunningly located 
beneath the thickest leaves. But did my 
lady choose the easier way? Not at all. 
No matter how many people were occupy 
ing the porch, she would, after exercising 
or going for water on the south side of 
the house, fly into the maple-tree at the 
south end of the porch, and from there 
sweep over our heads, the entire length 
of the porch, alight on a tiny twig that 
prot:uded on the wire side of the nest, 
and then slip through the meshes as neat 
ly as you please. She sometimes added 
to the charm of her flight by sitting on 
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the twig for two or three minutes, before 
stepping into the nest, and pouring forth 
notes of bewildering sweetness. This 
was her especial accomplishment—to fly 
home and, before settling down to the 
monotony of brooding, whistle ecstatical- 
ly. Many times in the day did she re- 
peat this. Occasionally on the nest she 
would whistle and call in such low, clear 
tones, raising her head to listen for my 
answer or for her mate’s, if he were in 
the vicinity, that I felt she had, in the 
joy of maternity. forgotten all its pain, 
and the tragic episode of the blue jay 
was as though it never had been. Often- 
times I held my face close to the netting 
and conversed with the little mother as 
she wearily wore away the hot, hot, hot 
days, and she would respond by an up- 
lifted head and a kindly reception of 
my words. 

In this nest, in course of time, were 
three babies, all of them pink, pink as 
pink, and even smaller than the first 
ones—the first day one, the second day 
all three. On a certain day the female 
would not leave the nest at all. All day 
long she sat on the twig or the edge of the 
nest, and we knew that flying-time was 
at hand, and promptly posted ourselves 
near by t6 observe. When her patience 
was almost worn out, one little bird 
struggled out of the nest and up on to the 
vine, then a second and a third— 


A flutter of wings, a fitful stirring, 
A little piping of leaf-hid birds, 


truly,—and guiding them, guarding them, 
cheering them on, the parent birds hung 
about the young adventurers. At night- 
fall they were yet in the vines, but in 
the morning all were gone but one, and 
as I picked him from the leafy covert, 
with kindliest intent to show him the 
way to his “mammy,” that “mammy ” 
swooped down upon me from goodness 
knows where, for I had not suspected her 
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being in the neighborhood, and showed 
me so unmistakably that she could take 
care of her own family, that I dropped 
her birdling and retreated in anything 
but good order. 

The next spring our cardinal found the 
leafy garden lonely. The friend of all 
the birds, one blossomy April day, fled 
into a Far Country, and, missing her, 
my bird went away, bewildered, choosing 
a location in my neighbor’s garden, build- 
ing her first nest away from our place. 
One day later, as I sat lonely by my 
window in the still house, into the 
grape trellis descended our cardinal bird, 
peering at me with inquiry. With a 
jumping heart I watched her, and wildly 
hoping she might even at this early date 
want to build again (the young ones 
were scarcely out of the nest), I dropped 
my work, snatched up a spool of thread, 
and hurried outside to tempt her. There, 
by the trellis, I unrolled yard after yard 
of thread as she cunningly watched me, 
but I had searcely left them when my 
lady came edging shyly along the trellis, 
snatched up one thread and flew away 
with it over the low roof of the kitchen. 
I returned to my window and watched 
her until she had carried away all of the 
thread; then I went out with more, and 
this time following her flight, behold! 
there where she had built the year be- 
fore was a tangle of white threads hang- 
ing in the green leaves of the woodbine. 
She had come back to me; old friends 
were best! 

This second nest was not long a-build- 
ing. Her second brood was searcely on its 
wings when my lady again turned over to 
her almost exhausted mate—for he had 
had all the rearing of the first brood— 
the three hungry youngsters who had 
quickly become burdensome to herself, 
for she wanted to build again. This time 
she made a nest in the Osage hedge, still 
using the thread. So ended the fourth 
summer. 
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As a Man Sows 


BY 


- ODNEY DENNIS, by your own 

R admission and by the findings 

of this court you are declared 

guilty. Is there anything you wish to 

say before sentence shall be passed 
upon you?” 

The Judge’s voice, inflexibly just, 
unsparingly distinct, had in it a ring 
of contempt. 

For the first time since the trial began 
the prisoner raised his iron-gray head 
from his breast and took cognizance of 
his surroundings. His eyes rested on the 
Judge’s bench, at whose foot a ray of 
sunlight, penetrating an unshaded win- 
dow, lay quivering like a criminal. 
Thence his glance passed slowly td the 
two-tiered jury-box, and to the dull-green 
tables where the lawyers sat, ominously 


impassive, and so to the space reserved 


for spectators. It was filled with his 
fellow citizens, the idle, uncaring faces 
crowded in close like a living mosaic- 
work. Most of them he knew by sight. 
Many had been his friends. But not 
even the last cruel judgment-day of all 
was to bring him before a more dreaded 
tribunal. Earthly courts balance their 
scales only with justice, not with mercy. 

The pitilessness of the atmosphere 
struck through him like an arctic wind. 
He shivered, grasping the back of his 
chair with both hands to steady himself. 
He had given his age as forty-seven, but 
he looked an old, old man. 

It had not been a long trial. The 
prisoner had confessed, and the weighing 
of the evidence had been soon over. The 
jury had not left their box. Indeed, 
they had consulted together but for » 
moment’s space, when the foreman—the 
man with the crimson tie—had delivered 
the verdict. So short a trial for so long 
a sin! So short a trial, so swift a con- 
demnation, so unendurable a hereafter! 

The question was repeated, and from 
behind the last row of seats the Judge’s 
son—a young, slim lad with his father’s 
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resolute mouth and chin—shook back 
mop of yellow hair and craned his slend: 
neck for a better view. 

The prisoner drew in his breath hars 
ly. “ Yes,” he answered, “I have som 
thing to say.” 

A surprised expectancy stirred audibly 
in the room at his words, like a breez 
rustling through withered leaves, and 
man’s pallid face, refined, clear-cut, a1 
set like a mask, went whiter still. Pu: 
ing aside the chair, he struggled 
straighten his spare frame, and co: 
fronted the crowd of curious gazers, wit 
his head forced high and eyelids dropped 
desperately. Beads of sweat broke o1 
on his drawn forehead. He brushed th: 
away with a blue-veined delicate hand 
Then suddenly he lifted his eyes, and th: 
people held their breath. A naked sou 
looked out at them from an immeasura 
ble abyss of torture. They glanced round 
upon each other uncomfortably, confused 
ly conscious of an impropriety in thei: 
presence, as if finding themselves unex 
pectedly in an inquisition chamber. 

A moment the man stood so—a crea 
ture pitifully racked in their sight. The: 
his lids fell again, and the spectator 
breathed more freely, watching lynx 
eyed for what might be to follow. Hi 
began abruptly now, his speech lov 
and rapid: 

“Tt was for my boys’ sake. They wer 
all I had left—the two of them. Thei: 
mother died when the youngest came 
They were clever—extraordinarily clever! 
as much cleverer than I as a burin is 
finer than the fingers guiding it. And 
my pride in them outran even my lov 
for them, though I could have been 
crucified daily with joy to save them the 
semblance of a pain. My life was noth 
ing but a garment for their use. They 
would outgrow it—I meant them to out- 
grow it, through the education that I 
should give them. That was my one 
devouring desire. It ate into my life 















as an acid eats out metal. Waking or 
sleeping I thought of nothing else. 
Freezing or starving I thought of noth- 
ing else. I must give my sons an edu- 
cation worthy of them. And how was I 
to provide it¢ I had no money—no kin. 
Food and clothes my boys could do with- 
out. Kin and friends they could do with- 
ut. But an education of the best they 
must have. The thought degged me till 
it became a living part of me. I was 
that thought vivified. An education they 
must have. Do you understand now why 
I did it?—how there was no choice in 
me but to do it? Is a man accountable 
when a force stronger than himself lays 
compulsory hold upon him? Every bill 
that I forged was for their education— 
for that only. From the first to the last 
not one was for myself. Nor on them 
did I spend a dollar of the accursed stuff 
except for their education. On that I 
spent royally. Sut in everything else 
they remained a poor man’s sons. They 
lived as I lived. They went shabbily 
clad, badly housed, niggardly fed—even 
the youngest—hungry often. Only in 
their education I denied them nothing. 
All that money could buy of learning I 
snatched at for them with both hands. 
Every scrap of knowledge that was to be 
had in exchange for coin I hunted out 
and lavished on my two boys at cost of 
my soul’s blood.” 

He raised his voice a little, and once 
more his eyes flashed out their unbear- 
able message of pain. 

“Ah, you think it an easy means to 
an end, the shortest of roads to a for- 
tune! You think that I did it to spare 
myself honest work. You imagine the 
secret shame of the sin to have been its 
only price. But I paid for it—oh, I 
paid for it! and with a life of double 
toil and hardship. All the interminable 
days through I slaved at a public desk 
to earn the pittance that we starved by. 
And through the longer and deadlier 
nights, while others drugged their mis- 
eries in sleep, I slaved on still, by stealth, 
behind barred doors and locked shutters, 
dropping with fatigue and fear, be- 
numbed by the cold, famishing for food, 
bolted in alone with the one goading am- 
bition that had me by the throat. You 
know nothing of the horrors of that soli- 
tude, shot through with the dread of dis- 
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covery as a paper is interwoven with its 
water-mark. The commonest sound—a 
rain-drop on the pane—the whir of a 
striking clock—the creaking of the chair 
leather—just the glimpse of my own 
frightened shadow—shocked my blood to 
ice, and undid a whole month’s labor 
with one ungovernable shudder. Oh, 
those vampire nights! They sucked from 
me my youth, my strength, my manhood, 
my last glimmer of self-respect. I lived 
a lifelong death-agony. Yet I would 
have borne it all twice over for my boys’ 
sake, only that they—” 

He choked and stopped. The court- 
room was very still, and through its si- 
lence there came to him subtly the sense 
of a sympathetic current flowing warm 
across the atmospheric chill. He moved 
a step forward and began again: 

“T meant, when their education was 
completed, never under any stress—not 
though life itself hung on it—never 
again to engrave the smallest note. I 
meant to die honest, as I had taught 
them to live. I was only borrowing this 
money from the government. It was a 
loan that I was investing in the safest 
of securities—not in luxuries, but in 
knowledge; not in comforts, not in neces- 
sities even, but in tools—tools that my 
sons might do earth’s best work among 
the world’s best workers. It was a trifling 
sum to borrow for such an end. And 
my boys were to repay it for me. There 
are different ways of settling a debt. It 
need not always be coin for coin. My 
boys’ lives were to pay back strength for 
my weakness, truth for my falsehood, 
honor for my disgrace. They were to be 
everything that I had failed to be—every- 
thing that I hadn’t it in me to be. I was 
making of them men that their country 
should be proud of. If the means I took 
for this was a sin, at least they were 
blameless of my fault. No wrong-doing 
of mine touched my boys. Lilies may 
grow out of a dunghill and be lilies still.” 

A sob forced its convulsive way up, 
shaking him from head to foot. But he 
gulped it down and lifted his head once 
more. In his ashen face his eyes were 
devastating flames. 

“Two for one it was to be!” he cried, 
passionately. “I was to give back my 
two sons’ lives for mine, their brains for 
mine, their souls for mine—their two 
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clean high souls, honorable, unstained 
for my one sullied soul. Would not that 
be double restitution? What though I 
lived in hell, doing heil’s work? I had 
the right to damn myself for their sakes 
if I chose. Were they not to redeem 
my worst past with their future? Were 
they not— O God!—God!” 

Before the agony in his face men and 
women shrank back and lowered their 
gaze. Then, tongue-tied and embar- 
rassed, impelled by morbid curiosity, 
hesitatingly they looked at him again. 
What soul’s tragedy was thus acting it- 
self out before them on this shameful 
stage? The entire audience swayed to- 
ward him unconsciously, drawn by that 
irresistible interest in the outcome of a 
man’s fate which is a part of the com- 
mon brotherhood of the world. The 
Judge, too, leaned farther forward; but 
he was looking fixedly across the room 
at his son, and his sight was blurred. 

Twice the prisoner drew his long- 
fingered, delicate hand over his brows, 
striving to command himself. Then the 
words came, sharp and incisive as if 
struck from metal with the blows of 
a hammer. 

“You who are fathers—who have sons 
—like mine—sons whom you love with 
every particle of your being—sons to 
mould after your highest ideals, your 
noblest aspirations—to pattern into your- 
selves perfected—to become your best am- 
bitions realized—your atonement to the 
world—listen! listen! Say what con- 
ceivable punishment of my sin could out- 
do this! My boys—my boys ”—each syl- 
lable now was a gasp—‘“the sons for 
whom I gave myself to the devil—dis- 
covered my secret—long ago—while I 
was teaching them to pray for deliver- 
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ance from evil!— 
knowing it. And not only they do ; 
despise me—loathe me—that I cov 
bear! could exult in!—but they appr. 
of it—are glad of it! More! Mor 
he flung up his arms with a cry that { 
ever haunted every ear that heard 
“They begged me to teach them ; 
trade—make it theirs—let them live | 
it—my boys, I tell you! my two bo 
Both—the youngest, too—undon 
wrecked—soul-wrecked for life—and 
myself—by the sin that I sinned—f 
their sakes!” 

The broken, sobbing words died ay 
in a suffocated sound like a death-ratt 
The prisoner stood as if turning to stom 
before their eyes, his features hardeni 
into terrible ineffaceable lines. A m 
mur, inarticulately distressful, sigh 
through the room and was gone. No m 
looked at his fellow. A mist hung bef: 
every face. 

The Judge was still gazing at the you 
lad so like himself, and his lips w 
an expression that was a prayer. 1 
sunlight had crept up about his knee: 
and lay warm upon his hands. He w 
clasped them and rose slowly to his fe: 
slowly withdrew his eyes from his boy’ 
face, and turned toward the man at t! 
bar. When finally he addressed him 
was in a voice seeming that of anotl 
man than himself. 

“ Rodney Dennis,” he said, “no pe: 
alty of man’s devising could equal tha: 
which Heaven, in its inscrutable ju- 
tice, has already »ronounced upon yo 
The court remits the half of your i: 
tended sentence.” 

And the Judge’s son, lifting his yellow 
head high above the crowd, smiled at his 
father across the room. 


They have grown 
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The Silent Life 


BY HENRY 


FLETCHER 


HARRIS 


Among her little snow-rimed hills and scant trees ashed with snows; 


’ SHE gray days close behind her; and Time’s a wind that blows 


Her spinning-wheel sings to the blaze of vanished bloom and blade; 
Her books are folden at old tales and rhymes that dead men made. 


Yet all her years go softly, and the quiet of the stars 

Is shed across her pallid couch between her window-bars, 

And Death shall find her wise with prayer; and Death shall be no more 
Than a friend who rideth late at night and knocks upon the door! 


Editor's Cosy Choir. 


N a passage of the record of his her- 
mit life at Walden Pond, Thoreau 
dwells on the fatuous nature of news, 

or rather of the readers of news, who sup- 
pose themselves to be profitably employed 
in its perusal. He says that the news 
of yesterday is the news of to-day, and 
will be the news of to-morrow; and it 
must be allowed that he goes far to prove 
his saying, though he speaks of the recent 
events of the economic, political, and 
social world, with its accidents, crimes, 
scandals, its gossip, conjecture, infer- 
ence, its discoveries, inventions, theories, 
of peace with its victories, of war and 
the rumors of it. He makes out a very 
good case; he causes you to sit up, if 
not to bow down, and obliges you to own 
that there is something, if not everything, 
in his philosophy. After you have read 
that passage you take up your morning 
paper without noticing that it is not your 
evening paper, but with a guilty sense 
of wasting your time in stealing a knowl- 
edge of what has happened to bring 
December 31st, 1905, up to date with 
December 31st, 905, or December 31st, 
2905. You would of course not expect 
to find all those epochs synchronous; 
but if you were proposing to acquaint 
yourself with the fresh interests of the 
esthetic or ethical or religious world, 
you would be very much disappointed 
Vou. CXII.—No. 670.—79 


if you did not find them all equally 
historical and prophetic in their events. 

Some such opinion or illusion 
urged itself upon us from the examina- 
tion of a literary journal professing to 
have been published in New York here 
in September, 1860, and alleging in cor- 
roboration the yellowed leaves and the 
tattered creases of a paper many times 
carefully folded and unfolded, and then 
laid away, and long forgotten even by 
the girl poet whose verses hold a place 
of honor on its first page. They are 
indeed lovely verses, and we wish we 
might reproduce them all here, but that 
would be showing them an unjust par- 
tiality, for the quality of that old copy 
of The New York Saturday Press is 
very uniformly good. 


has 


I have as neat a hat of pliant barley 
As ever graced the head of country lass; 
*Twas braided by the skilful hand of Charley, 
And trimmed with a soft roll of prairie- 
grass. 


I have a necklace red as Lincoln cherries, 
And hard as any coral of the sea; 
’Twas Charley made it of green whortle- 
berries ; 
He dried and stained it gorgeously for me. 


I dared not kiss him ’neath 
yard beeches, 


the church- 
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Although 
dear ; 


‘twas my last look at one so 


And now, though years have passed, my 

choicest riches 

Are the rude keepsakes I have shown you 
here. 


So runs the pensive rhyme, and in an- 
other column, parted from it by several 
uplands of fiction concerning New York 
social and financial life, ripples a gayer 
song, by another girl-poet, probably no 
gayer in fact than the sad one. The 
furthermost page from this begins with 
Mrs. Browning’s new poem of “ The 
Sword of Castruccio Castracani,” after 
which comes another expanse of original 
fiction, “They meant no Harm,” of, we 
fear, a romantic cast. Still another poem 
then succeeds, archly calling itself “ Si- 
lence Consent,” for a 


, 


means reason 


obvious enough from a single stanza: 


I asked to give some one a kiss, 
There in the oak-tree’s shade: 

What reply do you think came back? 
Never a word was said! 


It will be seen that the Saturday Press 
was much given to poetry, and on the 
inside of the same leaf is a letter to the 
editor from the most gifted of our young 
poets, who, we venture to predict, will 
never write anything better. The subject 
of the letter is a lyrie which, under the 
different titles of “ Abbassa” and “ Fa- 
tima,” has just appeared in the Septem- 
ber number of both the Atlantic Month- 
ly and. the Knickerbocker Magazine, and 
been copied into the Press with the in- 
quiry, “characteristic and charming,” 
from the editor “as to which is the au- 
thor’s favorite version.” Mr. T. B. Al- 
drich responds, “ The one read last, read- 
ing the two poems in any order you please,” 
and he explains, with several flashing 
thrusts of his rapier into the vitals of 
the editor, who has “happily remarked ” 
the substantial identity of the two pieces, 
how both happened to be printed simul- 
taneously. He had sent “ Fatima” to 
the Atlantic, and after waiting a year 
without hearing from it, he sent her twin 
sister “ Abbassa” to the Knickerbocker. 
Their unforeseen publication in the two 
periodicals exposes the poet, as he thinks, 
to “a conclusion not particularly to his 
credit,” and he ironically thanks the 
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editor for forestalling it. The you 
poet, we believe, is mistaken as to ¢ 
general inference from his misfortu 
and we are sure that the public, whi 
he is destined to make his friend no | 
by his wit than by his poetry, will reco: 
pense him in admiration and affect 
for all loss of honorarium, if each mao 
zine should refuse to pay on the gro 
that the other is his debtor. 

In the column next that containing |} 
letter is a very nice problem in chess, 
game now commanding universal inte: 
est, and in the column beyond that 
a lively “dramatic feuilleton,” touchi: 
upon the present operatic season inau 
gurated by Max Maretzek, with the bril 
liant young Patti for its evening star. 
A glowing appreciation of that “cel 
brated juvenile performer,” Miss Kat 
Bateman, is quoted from a Chicago jour 
nal by the feuilletoniste, who, being very 
French by adoption, if not by natur 
calls himself Quelq’un. The editor is 
also adoptively very French, and li 
writes in Hugoish paragraphs of one or 
more syllables a leader on the New York 
World, which is devoted to the destruc- 
tion of our latest evening contemporary. 
He makes a great deal of staccato fun 
of the World’s assumption of pious re- 
spectability, which, to a Parisian lik 
him, is ridiculous; but we doubt if it 
will have the effect of turning the World 
from the orbit of propriety, in which it 
is apparently destined to revolve forever. 

The intention of the Saturday Press 
is to be chic at all costs, and to antici 
pate that useful word with the fact. 
There is a very chic letter from the 
eminent Russian refugee Count Gu 
rowski, sketching his “ Minor Expe- 
riences in America” from the moment 
of his landing in New York; but the 
editorial review of that newest novel, The 
Ebony Idol, written to counteract the 
baleful effects of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is 
rather stodgy than chic. The balance is 
trimmed again by some mocking para- 
graphs from the New York Herald, con- 
trasting with our hysterical pride in the 
visit of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
the calm of the Brazilians’ behavior in 
simultaneously receiving his brother, 
Prince Alfred, at Rio Janeiro. 

When it has no chic of its own, the 
Saturday Press does not mind helping 


il 
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tself out with another’s, and lively pas- 
ages are quoted from various sources 
concerning matters of literary interest. 
[here is a lively passage from the 
Tribune, making fun of Mr. Charles 
Reade’s difficulties with the title-page of 
is latest novel, The Eighth Command- 
nent, where he fancies himself to have 
“done injustice to Moses,” by the am- 
biguous phrasing. There are extracts 
from Mr. Buckle’s great new book, The 
Hlistory of Civilization. There is the 
speech, reprinted at full length, of Arte- 
nus Ward, delivered at the Great Show 
Exhibition in Baldwinsville, Indiana. 
Mr. John Lothrop Motley, we learn from 
the column of literary intelligence, is 
about publishing in London a new work 
entitled The United Netherlands. In a 
etter from Gadshill Place, Mr. Charles 
Dickens thanks Dr. Joseph E. Worcester 
for a copy of his Dictionary, “a most 
remarkable work, of which America will 
be justly proud.” The editorial acknow]l- 
edgment of publications received shows 
great activity in the book trade. In the 
publishers’ advertisements a new and 
complete edition of Mr. Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass is announced, with, we 
regret to note, a line quoted from a pri- 
vate letter of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s to the author praising him for “ in- 
comparable things said incomparably 
well.” Such an abuse of confidential 
correspondence for purposes of publicity 
is something that authors will shrink 
from with abhorrence and loathing forty- 
five years hence. It is quite different 
with the tribute to Webster’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary, which scholars and teachers join 
in acclaiming with an obvious expecta- 
tion of their opinions’ appearance in the 
publishers’ advertisement. 

Marion Harland’s Nemesis is heralded 
in the words of Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, 
our foremost critic, as “by far the best 
American novel published for very many 
years,” a preeminence in which it now 
has the company of a host of our actual 
sellers, and books of the year, month, 
day, and hour. Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers announce Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
fascinating story of The Woman in 
White under the quoted sentence of some 
anonymous authority, declaring that “ of 
all the living writers of English fiction, 
no one better understands the art of 
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story-telling than” he, for whom we 
ourselves confidently predict a popularity 
searcely less than that of his contem- 
poraries Thackeray and Dickens. 

Among the strictly literary interests, 
some rumor finds its way from the high 
political excitement of the time, when 
the quadrangular campaign of Lincoln, 
Douglas, Bell, and Breckinridge is des- 
tined to eventuate no one dreams how. 
Mr. Walt Whitman’s young Boston pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Thayer and Eldridge, is- 
sue An Eye-Opener for the Wide-Awakes, 
by Elizer Wright, a “ Zouave-drill, Gari- 
baldian, up-to-the-times Abolitionist,” as 
well as a hot-and-hot attack on slave- 
holding conditions, entitled Southern 
Notes for National Circulation, and a 
Republican Campaign Songster by Thom- 
as Drew. Messrs. Brentanos, in the midst 
of this clamor, quietly suggest that they 
have all the English and Continental 
periodicals in their “news emporium” at 
636 Broadway, hard by Pfaff’s famous 
resort at 647 Broadway, where the reader 
will find the best of everything to eat, 
drink, and smoke in the most brilliant 
Bohemian company, with free access to 
the European papers. 

He must not be disheartened if some 
other business seems to be carried on at 
that number. This will be a trick of the 
year 1906, seeking to difference itself 
from the year 1860, while there is and 
can be no essential difference between the 
two epochs. If his faith in our doctrine 
is shaken, as to Pfaff’s, will he tell us 
what essential difference he expects to 
find between 1906 and 1951, if he should 
live so long? Or between 1951 and 2001, 
if he should, in support of the Metch- 
nikoff theory, decide upon an antediluvian 
longevity? Our study of a time-worn 
copy of the Saturday Press must con- 
vinee any reasonable being, worthy of 
even a provisional immortality, that in 
human events there is a succession of in- 
cident which, through the poverty of our 
conditioning, must result in repetition. 

We venture to think that if the reader 
were to take up one of the romances ad- 
vertised in the Saturday Press, he would 
find it very pleasingly parallel in style, 
plot, catastrophe, with the novel pro- 
claiming itself this month in our own 
advertising pages, as about to appear and 
outsell all others. The woman who forty- 
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five years ago was “The Woman in 
White,” may this season be “ The Woman 
in Red,” beeause the ladies are all wear- 
ing some shade of that color; and in 
1951 she may be “The Woman in Yel- 
low,” because the tendency is towards 
that hue in everything. But otherwise 
she will not be very different from “ The 
Woman in White.” She will be quite 
as good, for there will be no one who 
“better understands the art of story- 
telling than” the Wilkie Collins of that 
delightful day. If this is so, and it seems 
extremely probable, arguing from anal- 
ogy, why should we be troubled about 
the future? We are not troubled about 
the past, of which we observe that we 
are a faint or forceful reverberation, and 
if the future is a faint or forceful re- 
verberation of the present, we should per- 
haps no more hold ourselves responsible 
for its traits than for its facts, for its 
qualities than for its events. 

We say, perhaps; for we come at this 
point to a question which we wish some 
one else would answer. Logically the an- 
swer is very easy, but illogically it is 
difficult, and the illogiecality seems to go 
deeper into our mixed nature than the 
It ought to be very plain 


logicality. 
that the future, like the past, should take 


We did not invent the 
past. Do we invent the future? Or are 
past, present, and future all alike the 
effect of a cause—exterior to ourselves, 
and moving through cycles of recurrence 
forever from beginnings to endings, and 
from endings back to beginnings? Are 
our poor ancestors, in the invisible 
scheme of a moral government of the 
universe, suffering for our sins as well 
as their own? Could not we as justly 
pay the penalty for their transgressions? 
We do not eare the least for their trans- 
gressions. We repeat them, indeed, and 
so far make their transgressions ours, 
but who shall say that if our grandsires 
had not eommitted them long ago, we 
should not be sinning quite the same 
sins now? In ill-doing there seems to 
be very little originality; it is only in 
well-doing that there is proof of a per- 
sonal incentive, possibly because well- 
doing is so much more difficult, and puts 
us so much more on our mettle. 

But the lesson we may read from an old 
copy of that poor Saturday Press, which 


eare of itself. 
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tried above all things to be unmoral, ca; 
only incidentally be ethical. Its perus 
can hardly warn us even against oy 
blunders. We shall commit these 
surely as our sins from generation 
generation with the same _ amazi: 
monotony. But what we ean co) 
solingly desire from any acquaintan« 
with the past is a sense of the stro: 
family likeness it bears to the prese: 
and doubtless to the future. Wh: 
we have once received this fact of 
the unity and contemporaneity of epoc! 
into our consciousness, there must ever 
tually be a great saving of time and ex 
pense to the purveyors and commentato: 
of news. The murder of to-day is so muc 
like the murder of yesterday and 
morrow that the reporter assigned 
work it up can safely and profitably, wit 
a very few verbal changes, turn in ¢ 
the city editor a “story” taken fro: 
the files of the journal employing hin 
and keep on almost uninterruptedly d 
voting himself to the pursuit of creatiy: 
fiction. A society scandal so little varies 
in character from year to year that th 
writer inferring a dramatic depravit) 
from it may use the editorial comment i: 
any old divorce case of the past as apt); 
as a fresh expression. Is there 
thing so novel in political or financial! 
graft that we need study especially th: 
insurance and election frauds of our ow: 
day ? 

To ask such a question is to answer 
it, and the answer applies to all other 
contemporaneous events. We must first 
release ourselves from the delusion of 
news before we can achieve the oppor 
tunity of true culture. If we mean t 
be immortal we must begin living in 
eternity here and now. Time is a toy 
of the childish mind. Time itself has 
been telling us from its beginning that it 
never was. There is in history no lesson 
but that of the simultaneity of past, pres- 
ent, and future. Doubtless there wer 
among the cave-dwellers spirits as elect 
and fine and wise as any now walking 
the earth, if such a sequence is implied 
by the survival of the cave-dwellers in 
actual civilization. These, as they sat 
at the doors of their grots, carving the 
thigh-bones of the fellow men, on whom 
they had supped, with quaint studies of 
war or the chase, are one with those who 


som 
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nd a justification for their social greed 

nd eruelty in their devotion to their 

untry, right or wrong, and feed the 

st and foolish vacancy of their minds 

ith the fiction of adventure. To the 
end of that foot-rule measure of eternity 

hich we call time there will be the same 
forerunners of the present, the same be- 

ited stragglers from the past. The 
thing, then, is for the forerunners to get 
together as much as they can, and con- 
tinue in a calm philosophy of life, to 
vhich events shall appear as mere in- 
fusorial phenomena. Their culture 
should be some such culture as that in 
which the seientist studies the malignant 
or beneficent bacillus, and plans to pit 
the last against the first for its extirpa- 
tion, and the preservation of our species. 
The old, inexact methods of dealing with 
human events by means of morality or 
religion must be disearded, for if these 
had been efficacious, all evil events would 
have been averted long ago. The con- 
tinual recurrence of evil events teaches 
that these means have failed, and now 
we must seek the benignant bacillus 
which will prey upon the malignant, and 
prevent its outbreak in far-spread epi- 
demies of vice and crime, culminating in 
some such devouring pestilence as war. 
If seience could have been allowed to 
deal with the murder-bacillus in the 
minds of the Russian Grand Dukes, who 
believes that there would have been any 
war with Japan? Or that if, in the win- 
ter of 1904, the germ of hate and con- 
tempt in the Russian rulers had been 
extirpated, the same microbe would now 
be raging in the hearts of the Rus- 
sian people? 

But is it indeed in the presence of a 
Russian revolution that we now stand? 
The accounts of it read very like those 
of the French revolution, which were 
exciting us so much the other day, or 
the other century. There are the same 
curious advances, pauses, reversions; the 
same furious actions and timid reactions. 
There is a mild, weak sovereign again 
inheriting the savage absolutism of his 
predecessors, and bit by bit vainly re- 
nouncing it in a pity which his people 
despise. They have so long eaten grass 
that now they will not eat even cake, 
much less bread; they have no stomach 
for anything but blood. Who is it at 


the head of affairs, M. Witté or M. 
Necker? Is it indeed Nicholas II. who 
is Czar, or Louis XVI.? Will his feeble 
head, in whatever case, again pay for 
the crimes of his dynasty? Which of 
the Grand Dukes will be the Philippe 
Egalité of the new anarchy, and vote his 
cousin’s death? Who will be Girondists, 
the Jacobins? What is the name of the 
cynical, radical, sentimental young Pol- 
ish lieutenant, nourishing a new 18th 
Brumaire in his cold heart? As yet we 
know him as the Italian Napoleone 
Buonaparte, but soon enough he will re- 
veal himself under his Slavonic patro- 
nymic, by which he will smell as rank 
of blood and tears as his prototype. 

There ought really to be some way out 
of it, this vicious circle in which the 
world eddies round and round, seeing 
always the same phases of the moon and 
stars, and herself showing the same 
phase. To what end have we perfecting- 
presses, if always they print the same 
news, twenty thousand monotonous copies 
of it an hour? It may be that the 
Franco-Russian revolution, now whirling 
so wildly in one direction, may turn and 
whirl as wildly in the other. But will 
there be any novelty in that? Will it 
be the first time that a mighty people 
has resumed its chains because it can 
find peace in no other wear? Peace, 
after all, is the aspiration of the soul, 
and if freedom did not look like peace 
none would desire her; we should not 
know her from slavery. But whether the 
revolution will go backwards or forwards, 
the news of to-morrow will be the news 
of yesterday. There is no way of escape 
from that “damnable iterance” except 
through a new principle which itself is 
not new save as it is still almost untried. 
We Americans tried it in the war for 
independence and the war for emancipa- 
tion; and then, did we seem to leave off 
trying it? Let us not be too hard upon 
ourselves, and endeavor to believe that 
we still have a little faith in the Golden 
Rule, and are willing to let others prac- 
tise it, and even give it another chance 
ourselves if the occasion offers. So, and 
no otherwise, we shall have tidings that 
are both good and fresh, and the news- 
papers without which, even as it is, we 
cannot get on, will bring us every day 
the great joy of them. 
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E recently received an _ inter- 
esting letter from a subscriber 
asking whether we are not giv- 

ing more space to fiction than usual. 
Following our own impression, we 
should at once have replied that we were 


giving considerably more fiction than 


formerly, and that we thought it a good 
We had every reason for be- 
lieving that on that account, as we sup- 
posed, the number of our readers had 
We knew that 
we did not give so much space to serial 
fiction as we did twenty years ago, when 


thing to do. 


increased in recent years. 


sometimes three novels would have been 
running their course at the same time, 
while now we very carefully confined our- 
selves to one. Of course this now left 
much more room for short stories, and we 
thought we were so generous in our 
allotment to these that the whole space 
accorded to fiction far exceeded the 
limit fixed in earlier years. The short 
story is peculiarly an American institu- 
tion, and we are as proud of it as we are 
of the “ Bird of Freedom.” To develop 
this species of literature has seemed al- 
ways the most distinctive feature of a 
genuinely American magazine. To make 
the most of it, by giving as many ex- 
amples as possible of the best of it, has 
seemed the one surest way of_ nourishing 
and gratifying a distinctively national in- 
stinct. While novels, of every degree of 
excellence, are readily accessible to every- 
body, yet for the current short story the 
reader must almost wholly depend upon 
his magazine. 

Our correspondent, though the tenor 
of his letter suggests the fear on his part 
that he may to a too great extent be 
defrauded of another kind of matter, 
more perhaps to his liking, admits that 
the fiction in the Magazine makes the 
latter more interesting to a larger num- 
ber of readers, and that this implies no 
reflection upon their intelligence. 

The editorial mind instinctively depre- 
cates the reasonable apprehension of any 
reader on any ground. We determined 
to investigate closely the matter covered 
by this reader’s inquiry. He must have 
just received his January number. We 


looked up the corresponding number 
1896, just ten years 
a comparison. In the 
there were seventy-nine 
tion; and in the new, one and th 
quarter more. It appeared 

now as then the proportion of fict 
was as nearly as possible the sam 
that of other matter. But we saw at 
glance why it now seemed greater. 

the old number two serial novels ox 
pied forty-two and one-half pages, 
including one in the “ Drawer,” th 
were four short stories; in the n 
ten years after—only one serial no\ 
was in course of publication, occupyi: 
twenty and one-half pages, and th 
were, including one in the “ Drawer, 
eight short stories—the entire spa 
given to fiction being in the two nw 
bers substantially the same. The sev 
plate pictures (besides the frontispiec: 
added to the January number, 1906, far 
more than made up for the scant tv 
pages of excess in fiction. 

Our correspondent intimates no det 
rioration in the quality of the ficti 
now presented as compared with that 
former years. Fortunately for that par 
ticular January number, ten years ag 
Mark Twain’s “ Personal Recollections 
Joan of Arc ” was one of the serial nove! 
appearing in its pages. There could 
have been nothing better than that, 
though this brilliant author is still a 
frequent contributor. The other seria! 
novel for 1896 was “ Briseis,” by William 
Black. Mrs. Deland’s novel, now run 
ning, is certainly of more vital interest 
to our readers. As to the writers of 
short stories, as against Julian Ralph, 
J. J. Eakins, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and (in the “ Drawer”) Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, for January, 1896, there are, for 
the corresponding number in 1906, 
James Branch Cabell, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, W. D. Howells, van Tasse! 
Sutphen, Grace Ellery Channing, Alice 
MacGowan, Abby Meguire Roach, and 
(in the “ Drawer”) George T. Weston. 
These names speak for themselves. 

Now, as to matter other than fiction, 
if we were to include it in our com- 


ago, and ma 
old num! 


pages of 


pages 


















rison, it would be apparent that not 
ily has there been an improvement in 
ts selection, but the variety of it is 
uite as impressive as in the stories. 

[here were in the number for Jan- 

ry, 1896, only five articles outside 

fiction and one editorial depart- 

nt—the “Study,” then contributed 
cularly by Charles Dudley Warner. 
Of the five articles, three belonged to 
ries: two historical—Woodrow Wilson’s 
‘Life of Washington” and Poultney 
jigelow’s “German Struggle for Liber- 

*—and Caspar Whitney’s “On Snow- 

es to the Barren Grounds.” The two 

idependent papers were, one on Lon- 

m’s Underground Railways by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, the other by T. R. 
Lounsbury, discussing the standard of 
admission to the U. S. Naval Academy. 
It is needless to say that all these articles 
were exceptionally good. The number 
for January, 1906, contains no better 
articles on their intrinsic merits, but 
there are eight of them, covering as 
many distinct fields of interest: H. W. 
Nevinson’s “The Slave-Trade of To- 

iy,” Professor Robert Duncan’s “ The 
Chemistry of Commerce,” Charles John- 
son Post’s “ Indian Music of South Amer- 

a,’ Thomas A. Janvier’s “ Legends of 
the City of Mexico,” TH. C. MeCook’s 
“ The Net - making Caddis - Worm,” H. 
Newell Wardle’s “ The Treasures of Pre- 
historic Moundville”—the most im- 
portant exposition ever made of arche- 
ology within the limits of the United 
States,—Agnes C. Laut’s “Sea Voyagers 
of the Northern Ocean,” and Charles 
Henry White’s “In Up-town New York.” 
The Easy Chair of Mr. Howells, and 
the Editor’s Study, complete the summa- 
tion of matter not included in the field 
of fiction, and the ten titles are suggest- 
ive of a comment which our readers will 
make for themselves. 

Clearly, then, no reader, not even that 
exceptional reader who takes little de- 
light in works of the imagination, need 
fear any diminution or deterioration of 
the matter provided for his substantial 
entertainment. The Magazine is, in its 
whole intent and organization, as much 
for men as it is for women and youth; 
indeed there are some articles in every 
number which only men would read, 
while none are beyond the range of their 
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interest, since the normal modern man 
reads fiction and poetry as well as history, 
science, travel, and adventure. A man 
without romance is not a whole man. 

It would be strange if so vital a factor 
as periodical literature has, within the 
last two generations, come to be in 
popular enlightenment and _ entertain- 
ment, had had no progressive develop- 
ment, involving changes in purpose and 
character. The most recent change in 
this Magazine has excluded articles on 
topics which are timely in the strictly 
journalistic sense—such articles as it is 
the special function of the newspaper, 
or, in more elaborate form, of the review, 
to publish. 

Any dissatisfaction on this score seems 
quite unreasonable, and we have seen no 
sign of its existence. Every expression 
of opinion which we have ever received 
from our readers has confirmed our judg- 
ment in making this important change. 
While we have renounced an old way, 
we do not denounce it as still followed 
elsewhere in periodical literature, though 
it seems to us that the expansion of news- 
paper themes is more natural and justi- 
fiable in the illustrated weeklies than in 
monthly magazines, especially as the lat- 
ter must wait upon events several months 
after their occurrence. It is with these 
magazines simply a matter of choice. 
We used, whenever there was a striking 
‘asualty on this planet—a devastating 
flood, earthquake, or voleanic eruption— 
or in the case of a great famine, pesti- 
lence, or war, to have our writers and 
artists promptly on the spot, along with 
the newspaper reporters, and in due time 
we gave a full and graphically illustrated 
account of all these horrors and exciting 
narratives of battles and sieges, to the 
gratification, doubtless, of a considerable 
number of our readers whose appetites 
had been whetted by the reports of special 
and trained newspaper correspondents, 
and were still further appeased by our 
more elaborate feast, in which all the 
sanguinary fragments were gathered to- 
gether in a sumptuous harmony. There 
might be nothing new, but the whole ter- 
rible spectacle was leisurely constructed, 
with careful perspective, being brought 
within a single view, whose interest was 
heightened by impressive pictures. Our 
own experience proved that weekly jour- 
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nalism adequately produced all these ef- 
fects—certainly all that to most readers 
would seem desirable beyond the work 
effectively done by the daily press. 

Hence our departure from a course in 
which, for our readers, we saw no gain 
that was not more than compensated by 
the evident advantages made possible by 
its discontinuance. It is conceivable that 
there are readers who miss these old 
splendors from our pages, along with the 
finely set forth coronations of kings and 
emperors, and who feel that by the side 
of such spectacles fiction hides its inef- 
fectual fires, and articles of scientific 
and archwxological interest, nature-studies, 
poems, and essays are too tame for men- 
tion. But we have heard no complaint, 
and trust that all our readers are better 
satisfied with the varied humanities which 
have displaced the acutely journalistic 
type of literature. 

We are confident, moreover, that the 
majority of our readers not only pre- 
fer that the space formerly allotted to 
“timely topics” should be given to sub- 


jects of less casual interest, but that it is 
a positive refreshment to their souls to 
find a refuge from the sharp excitements 


which they can never hope to altogether 
escape except through some such brief 
and blessed suspense as is afforded them 
by other and more abiding interests— 
such as are awakened and satisfied by a 
periodical as far as possible removed 
from the daily newspaper. We grate- 
fully appreciate the service of that jour- 
nalism which keeps us in close touch 
with the human world and all its happen- 
ings, of good or evil import, and we do 
not deprecate the excitement incident to 
this contact and so deeply grounded in 
our sympathies, but it is wholesome and 
comforting to find relief in a literature 
which for a season quells the tumult of 
the actual world, creates a purely intel- 
lectual excitement, and appeals to sym- 
pathies deeper and unalloyed. 

For quite obvious reasons this Maga- 
zine keeps aloof from that atmosphere of 
discussion and criticism which from the 
beginning has belonged to the review and 
to the best of the unillustrated monthlies. 
A certain type of essay which we choose 
to cultivate is synthetic rather than 
analytic, and comes properly within the 
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field of imaginative literature. A great. 
number of poems, especially lyrics, a; 
given than formerly, because we beli: 
that good poetry is not merely tolerate.| 
but demanded by our readers. 

We do not feel called upon to ma 
any plea in defence of fiction, and it was 
not with any such feeling that we we: 
pleased to show that it was only the 
greater number and variety of short storics 
in the Magazine which give the reader 
of to-day the impression of a largely 
creased quantity—an impression whi 
we ourselves shared with him until 
was effaced by careful investigat 
and comparison. Suppose the fict 
had a considerably larger space than 
has, yet we would cheerfully give t! 
space rather than devote it to other mat- 
ter less novel or less entertaining tha: 
what we have happily been able to fu: 
nish from month to month. On the o 
er hand, if the writers of imaginatiy 
literature should fail us, offering stor 
of inferior worth, we should prefer t 
give a larger proportion of articles, : 
cording to their greater claim upon tli 
interest of thoughtful readers. It is als 
worthy of note that not only do suc! 
articles of travel and adventure as \ 
give come within the scope of imagi! 
tive literature as to their style and treat 
ment, but much of our fiction is a re- 
flection of the real human world. 

In the progression of literature, as of 
life, certain elements of picturesqueness 
and interest disappear. Already the last 
traces of our frontier life, with the 
strange types of human character it de- 
veloped, are vanishing. The old planta- 
tion life of the South has sunk below 
the literary horizon. The American In 
dian has passed, along with the haunting 
peril of him, away from fiction into th 
region of purely archzological interest. 
Our regrets are unavailing; we might as 
well lament the passing of barbarism, 
with all its romantic elements. 

And yet there never has been such a 
variety of good short stories. Romance 
has come home, driven to its exhaustless 
fountains in our every-day life. It haunts 
the physicist’s laboratory and the study 
of the historian and the scholar—so that 
every new disclosure of Nature and of 
humanity has the interest of a story. 
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The Transactions of Tingle 


BY SEWELL FORD 








ESPITE all philosophy to the con- had contributed a_ three - hundred - dollar ct 
trary, there is a certain satisfaction check. Promptly Tingle invested half of 
to be wrung from worrying about that check in— Now what do you suppose? 
the failings of your friends. It dis- A grandfather’s clock! We were summoned 

tracts your mind from your own shortcom- to view it. Yes, it was a venerable time- 
ings, if nothing more; and then, when you piece, with a carved-steel face, a seventeen 
wish to stop worrying, you have only to hundred and something date, and a solid 
shrug your shoulders and say: “Ah, well! mahogany case, Also, it just fitted the stair 
Let’s hope for the best”; whereat arrives landing. By going sideways 
a comforting sense of having uttered a char- squeeze past it. 

itable sentiment, which is the next - best “Cecil got it at an auction,” explained 
thing, of course, to doing a good deed. Mrs. Tingle. “Isn’t he absurd! Yet” 

So we were really fortunate, I suppose, and here there crept into her 
in having known the 
Tingles. First and last 
they have furnished us 
with more genuine 
thrills than you would 
find in a five - act 
drama, and as for the 
sympathy we lavished, 
it must have done us 
a lot of good and the 
Tingles no harm. 

We had a premoni- 
tion that Jane was 
making a mistake 
when she married Tin- 
gle. He was such an 
impractical, visionary 
fellow, always seething 
with new enthusiasms. 
Yet he had a charm- 
ingly frank way of 
looking you straight in 
the eyes, and a laugh 
that was good for the 
blues. And Jane—no 
July afternoon could 
be more sunny. Be- 
tween them they had 
optimism enough for 
half a dozen families, 
and we felt that they 
needed it all. 

We did our initial 
worrying when they 
began housekeeping 
with four cases of wed- 
ding-presents — silver 
fern - dishes, pearl- 
handled fruit - knives, 
Sévres bric-a-brac, = 
that sort of thing, i 
cluding the usual num- 
ber of duplicates. 
Luckily Jane’s mother “CECIL GOT IT AT AN AUCTION” 
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642 HARPER’S 
shade of unsubdued pride—‘ several persons 
have told him that it is worth more than 
twice what he paid.” 

“{t wasn’t so much that,” said Tingle, 
“as that it is a genuine Petrus Zorn. I 
found the name on the back of the pen- 
dulum.” 

And if it had not been a Petrus Zorn, 
whatever that might be, it would have been 
a good deal of a clock, even for a palace. 
Naturally the other furnishings of the Tin- 
gles’ six-room cottage did not correspond. 
for Jane had been compelled to complete 
the purchasing with the balance on hand. 
The resulting effect was chaste, but scat- 
tering. Still, the matting on the parlor 
floor was very neatly laid, and when the 
two dining-room chairs had been brought in 
we could all be seated. 

“It will be so much nicer, getting the 
other things as we go along,” observed 
Mrs. Tingle. 

Who could deny that well-worn axiom, or 
would if they could? How many a honey- 
moon it has saved from a premature waning! 
Then Tingle told of his good prospects, how 
the firm had promised an advance at the 


IN LOW SHOES AND AN 


IMITATION FALL OVERCOAT 
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end of the year, and how much he and JJ 
meant to put aside each week. So ws 
the grandfather’s-clock incident 
sheer inexperience. 

A few months later 
Tingles again. The matting was still th. 
So was the clock. And once more 
dining-room yielded up its chairs. But 
the mantel above the little fireplace was 
acquisition. It was a vase, an odd, quai: 
looking affair. Gorgeous butterflies agai, 
a green background was the design. 

“ How’s that for Cloisonné, eh?” demand- 
ed Cecil. “See the Sakmisku stamp? | 
teenth-century work, that is.” 

We could not question the declaration, ov; 
knowledge of Cloisonné being limited to 
occasional uncomprehending glimpse of it 
museum cases. 

“Tsn’t he lucky!” put in 
“ He 
Cecil.’ 

Cecil told. It had been even more of a 
bargain than the grandfather’s clock. “ You 
see,” he went on, “I didn’t have quite the 
amount with me, but I had some that we 
had been saving for blankets and table-linen 
and such truck, so | 
planked that down and 
rushed back to the of 
fice and borrowed the 
rest. An expert has 
assured me that this is 
the finest piece of fif- 
teenth-century Cloi 
sonné outside of the 
big collections. It was 
the chance of a life 
time.” 

Half of us was im 
pressed. The other half 
was not. 

“Did you _ notice,” 
she remarked on the 
way home, “ that they 
haven’t put up any 
shades yet, and do you 
know that poor Jane 
is still wearing her last 
summer’s hat?” 

“But surely that 
was a handsome vase,” 
said I, “and Tingle 
might never have such 
another opportunity.” 

He did, though. Next 
time it was a book; 
not a common, every 
day book, or a sub 
scription life of Na 
poleon, or a set of the 
World’s Worst Poetry, 
such as any of us 
might be tempted to 
buy. No, Cecil’s book 
was a prize, a gem, an 
antique. It was a first 
edition, morocco-bound, 
Levant - lined, hand- 
tooled, extra - illus 
trated volume of Th: 


dow n 


we went to se« 


Mrs. 
picked that up at a sale, 


Tingle. 


You tel 
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Travels and Adven- 
tures of Sonora del 
Ponta, and printed in 
the original Spanish. 

‘Why, when did 
you take up Spanish, 
Tingle?” said I 

* Oh, T can’t read it, 
of course,” he _ ad- 
mitted. “ But look at 
that tooling, and no 
tice the  publisher’s 
imprint, will you? 
Why, there’s but one 
other Barabosa_ vol- 
ume in this country. 
Do you know who has 
that?” 

I did not. 
pe red the 
name 

“ Not 
gasped, 

He’d have had 
this one, too, if | had- 
n’t overbid his agent.” 

1 could not keep a 
little awe out of my 
gaze as | regarded the 
man. Reverently we 
replaced the Barabosa 
on the bare little man- 
tel beside the Cloi- 
sonné vase. 

As we journeyed 
home this question 
was put to me: “Can 
you think of any way 
that we could smuggle 
a roast of beef and a 
pair of double blankets 
into that house with- 
out offending the Tin- 
gles?” 

* You don’t mean—” I began. 

*‘Jane told me herself, and in the next 
breath asked me if I didn’t think that her 
dear Cecil had a remarkably cultured taste.” 

I am no diplomat. I could not invent a 
plausible excuse for presenting roast beef 
and blankets to a man whose fancies ran 
to Barabosas and Cloisonné. Yet when I 
met Tingle braving a February blizzard in 
low shoes and an imitation fall overcoat I 
felt guiltily conscious of possessing a sec- 
ond-best ulster. For a week that super- 
fluous greatcoat accused me. Then, throw- 
ing it across my arm, I started for Tingle’s. 
Another caller was before me, but Cecil 
haled me at once into their barren little 
front room. 

“ Just in time!” cried he, his face aglow 
with enthusiasm. “I was showing my land- 
lord the biggest cut-glass bargain I ever 
struck in my life; a dozen pineapple-pattern 
finger-bowls—French cutting, mind you—and 
all in a silk-lined, seal-leather case, for— 
but you wouldn’t believe if I told you. 
There! How does that strike you?” and 
he snapped back the cover. 

We inspected them, Tingle’s landlord and 


He whis- 
magical 


really?” TI 


DRAWER. 


HAS BEEN SHOPPING, YOU SEE” 


I, gingerly feeling the weight of the glit- 
tering things, noting the depth of the cut- 


tings, listening to the bell-like ring as 
Tingle struck a knuckle against the rim 
of one. 

“ Yes, I guess they’re all right,” said the 
landlord. “I must be going, though. And 
about that—er—” He broke off discreetly. 

“Ah, yes,” said Tingle. “J’ll see if I 
can’t fix some of that up for you in a week 
or so—first of next month, sure.” Then, 
having closed the door, he added, with fine 
sarcasm: “ He thought they were all right! 
Ha, ha! That’s rich, that is! I don’t be- 
lieve he knows a French pineapple cut from 
a pressed brick.” 

“ There, there, Cecil,” protested Mrs. Tin- 
gle, “you must remember that every one 
hasn’t your cultivated taste. Mustn’t he, 
now?” and she appealed to me, pride glow- 
ing in her eyes. 

And that was no time, of course, to be- 
stow a second-hand ulster. 

“What is to become of them, though? 
They can’t go on in this way much longer, 
can they?” Sadly we asked these things of 
each other. One of us even wept a little 
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over the impending tragedy. For they were 
likable folks, the Tingles—very likable folks. 

As one shudders and turns away his eyes 
from the climax of any catastrophe—a boat 
being swept over a cataract, a runaway team 
about to dash off a dock—so we avoided the 
Tingles, expecting any day to hear news of 
the final crash. 

Then to us came Mrs. Tingle’s mother, a 
dear, gentle old lady, the essence of New 
England thrift and respectability and pru- 
dence, She had been with Jane a week, and 
she had come away shocked and mortified 
and desperate. 

“They have bonbon-dishes, but no soup- 
plates!” she sighed. “Jane has a carved 
tortoise-shell hair-comb, but no street shoes. 
And imagine serving cut-glass finger-bowls 
after a dinner of corned beef and boiled 
potatoes! Couldn’t you speak to Cecil? 
Couldn’t you?” 

I declared that 1 could not. Then I pro- 
tested that, even 1f I should, it would do no 
good. But when the memory of that nice 
old lady’s distress had haunted me for two 
days | gave in. In one hand a basket pack- 
ed with roast turkey and other edibles, in 
the other a firm determination to lecture 
Cecil soundly, I started for Tingle’s, half 
expecting to find the sheriff moving him out. 

The sheriff was not there, however. Tin- 
gle met me on the threshold, and with 
radiant good humor steered me around a 
lot of bulky packages in the front hall. 

“Jane has been shopping, you see,” said 
he, with a comprehensive wave of his hand. 
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“Chairs and beds and carpets and crock 
and groceries and such things. | suppos 
we needed them all, but Heaven only kno 
when I'll get the lot unpacked. Lucky | 
haven’t got to hurry to that old office in ¢ 
morning. Yes, I’ve resigned. I’m with Se: 
ator Trinkett now, you know; he’s the co 
per king who is building that mansion 
Fifth Avenue. I am to fit it up for hin 
sort of general purchasing commission 
you understand. 

“How? Oh, Trinkett and I got chumn 
at a sale of Oriental rugs, bidding agains: 
one another, you see. Wretched taste j 
some things Trinkett has, and I told him « 
Then we got to talking about jades a1 
ivories and Sheraton pieces, and—well, hy 
made me an offer that 1 couldn’t refus 
clinched the bargain, too, with a check fo 
a thousand, advance salary, on a five-year 
contract. So after this I am to do all my 
buying for him. Of course, this having no 
end of money to use will rob the game of 
some of its joys, but I shall try to forget 
Trinkett and his millions and buy just as 
though the things were for my own hom 
And, after all, I don’t care so much for th 
stuff itself. It’s the knowing what’s what 
and the snapping it up that I like.” 

“Isn’t he a dear, silly boy!” said Mrs 
Tingle in my ear as I left. 

We have ceased to worry about the Tin 
gles. .Their dining-room chairs no longer do 
double duty; and Mrs. Tingle’s hats, so | 
am informed, not only synchronize with th« 
season, but come from Paris. 
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A. Difficult Subject 


“How do you expect me to paint your picture, when you 
change color every two minutes?” 


Artist (to Chameleon). 





A Foot-note to History 
T= real cause of the 


early death of Alex- 
inder the Great was per- 
aps first set forth in the 
note-book of a conscien- 
tious but perhaps too 
impulsive little girl who 
was proudly beginning 
her first year in high 
school. 

On the page opposite 
a dainty map in pale 
blue and white appeared 
the following illuminating 
sentence, in all the prim 
self - consciousness of 
“ vertical” handwriting: 
“ Alexander, after getting 
outside of Tyre, then 
consumed his journey, 
and proceeded to take 
Bacteria.” 


Businesslike 


LARGE manufactur 

ing concern in the 
East recently received the 
following postal, sent 
from a little country town 
in the South: 

“Dear Sir,—Plees sen 
me yore caterlog of 
eclectrical battreys. 

Yores truely, 


“P.S.—You nead not 
sen it. I have change my 
mind.” 


For Love is All 
M* friend Miss S. is 
a 


bachelor maid of 
some forty summers. 
She is unmarried not be- 
cause she has lacked pro- 
posals, but because she 
prefers single blessedness 
to pouring coffee and 
spanking babies. Of late 
she has devoted her time 
to working in the slums, 
chiefly among women and 
children, 
A dreadful case was 
brought to her recently. 


A woman had been cruelly treated by her 
husband, and had finally been locked out in “ No,” answered Miss S.; 
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The Badger and the Earthquake 
A Fable for Conceited Folk 


|r genes Badger, who'd been ill 
A year with chills and fever, 

Was resting on a grassy bank, 
Beside the limpid Beaver, 


When suddenly old Mother Earth 
Began to quake and shiver; 
The Badger scarcely kept himself 

From falling in the river! 


And as the hills came tumbling down, 
He said, emphatic-ally, 

“T never had a chill before 
That so shook up the valley!” 

*Tis thus that some are much inclined 
(We couldn’t do without them!) 

To think themselves the centre of 
The Universe about them. 


§ 


“ Live here?” she inquired. 


‘I spend only 


the street. The poor creature, ragged and 
dishevelled, reported at the charity head- 
quarters, and begged for shelter. 

Miss S. herself dressed her wounds, and 
then entered into a sympathetic conversa- 
tion with the sufferer. The latter, after re- 
counting at length the injuries she had 
borne at the hands of her lord and master, 
asked a few questions in her turn. 


a certain time here every day. My home is 
on Fifth Avenue.” 

“ You’re married, ain’t you?” 

“ No, I am not married.” 

The woman opened her bruised eyes in 
amazement. 

“Gee!” she said sympathetically; “I’m 
awful sorry. Ain’t it fierce to be an old 
maid?” 
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Identified 


HILE a building was in process of con- 

struction two of the tilers became en- 
gaged in a violent quarrel. So violent was 
it that the police were called in and the of- 
fenders taken before a magistrate. Both of 
the men were sober and industrious and good 
workmen; this according to the testimony of 
the foreman in charge of their work, who 
had followed in hopes of being able to in- 
tercede for them. 

The magistrate asked, in astonishment, 
the cause of the quarrel. It seems that 
one man had accused the other of stealing 
his coat. 

“ And I can prove it, too,” added the man. 

“ How?” said the magistrate. 

“IT always keep my card in the pocket,” 
said the man. 

Ihe policemen were directed to search the 


’ 


Literary Chat 


Mr. Scissors. “ What kind of a book is Spinning Wheel’s 


new novel?” 


Mr. StTocKINGDARNER. “ Oh, a pretty good yarn—rather 


spun out, though!” 
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garment. 
ing. 


But they found absolutely not 


Gimme my coat,” said the workman. 
was handed to him. He took two dr 
peas out of one of the pockets and held th 
up triumphantly. “P. P. Peter Pow 
That’s me name. Them’s card.” 


my 
He got his coat. 


Curiosity 


HE ecclesiastical head of the diocese was 

paying a visit to Ambrose Parish, a; 
as usual he put up at the rectory. He ha 
come in late at night, and he asked to be 
permitted to sleep until a certain comfort- 
able hour the following morning. ‘When t 
hour came the rector eased his lap of his 
daughter Charlotte, explaining that now 
must go and awaken their guest. 

“Mayn’t I go wif y 
papa?” she coaxed, as she 
felt herself sliding dow: 
from his knees. 

“Oh no, dear; the 
bishop’s in bed,” he r 
plied in the conclusive 
way he had of dealing 
with large questions pro 
pounded by small persons. 

The little three - year- 
old threw a_ beseeching 
expression into her baby 
face and pursued 
eagerly. “Oh, please, 
papa; I’ve never seen a 
bishop in bed in all my 
life!” 


him 


Afterthought 


ITTLE Sanford had 

been very naughty, 
and was being put to bed 
unusually early by an 
ominously silent, unre- 
sponsive mother. After 
several ineffectual at 
tempts to engage her in 
conversation, he began, 
warningly: 

“All right then, jus’ 
put me to bed. An’ I'l! 
jus’ die, right into the 
middle of the night, an 
then you won’t have any 
little boy. An’ when you 
come in the mornin’, I'l! 
jus’ be dead, ’cause I’m 
goin’ to die right into the 
middle of the night.” 

Still his mother was si 
lent, and he fell to gloat- 
ing over the picture he 
had painted, when sud- 
denly he burst out, in a 
terrified tone: 

“But don’t you bury 
me, though!” 
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Concerning the Slowness of the Sloth 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


Y child, how doth 
The gentle Sloth 
Improve each hour where’er he go’th? 
Tis true that he, 
Unlike the Bee, 
Seeks not for honey ceaselessly. 


He’s not inclined 

To slave, I find, 

For others, like the faithful hind; 
Nor as the ant 

To toil and pant,— 

He either won’t or else he can’t. 


Yet there are chaps 

Like him, perhaps, 

Crushed down ’neath heavy handicaps, 
And ’tis our place 

The facts to face, 

And honestly to view his case. 


Where’er he goes, 
He always knows 
He has no full supply of toes. 


That’s why he’s not 
Inclined to trot, 
Lest he should harm the few he’s got. 


The very crown 

Of his renown 

Is walking branches upside down. 
It is a ruse 

That don’t conduce 

To hurry. Also, what’s the use? 


And if you'll look 

In any book 

You'll find him, if I’m not mistook, 
Entitled thus: 

Didactylus, 

Or A-i Arctopithious. 


That name, I guess, 

You will confess, 

Would render you ambitionless! 
So, goodness knoweth, 

That’s why I’m loath 

To cast aspersion on the Sloth. 
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A la Mode 
NCE there was a lady ape 
Who said, “[ must improve my shape, 
For fashion now says, ‘ Demi-train’; 
And though no doubt ‘twill give me pain, 
1 must at once, and without fail, 
Remove a portion of my tail!” 


She did; and now is often seen 
Within the jungle’s darkling green, 
With mincing step and well-bred air, 
Trailing her demi-train with care. 


C. C. Warp. 


More Horrible 


HE new superintendent was visiting the 

school, and teacher was managing the 
recitation in Grecian mythology to the best 
of her ingenuity. A number of beautiful 
legends had been glibly told off by the 
bright pupils, and then teacher glanced 
down the page to find an easy one for John. 
She hit upon “ The Gorgons,” and the dull- 
est boy in the class was requested to describe 


these amazing creatures. He lumbered to his 
feet, and responded promptly: “ The Gorgo: 
are three sisters that live in the islands ; 
the Hesperides, somewhere in the India; 
Ocean. They have long snakes for hai 
tusks for teeth and claws for nails. a; 


look much like a woman, only more horrib\. 


Prophecy 


AST May I received a letter from a friend 
who told me of the successful issue of 
competitive examination in which he had 

taken part. 

His letter began with this sentence: Y, 
will, 1 am sure, be pleased to learn of , 
success in landing a place on the house 
surgical staff of St. Luke’s Hospital in thi 
city. 

A few minutes after reading my 
letter I chanced to be reading the 
of the Shrew, and was startled to 
tollowing passage: My master hath 
ed me to go to St. Luke’s to bid the 
be ready to come against you come with 
your appendix. (Act IV., Seene IV.) 

There can be no doubt but that Shak 
speare foretold my friend’s appointment. | 
cherish the hope also that if I should call 
at St. Luke’s I may not only come with my 
appendix, but go away with it as well. 


yu 
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A Honeyed Rebuke 


OBBIE was in the habit of running e1 

rands for an old gentleman next 
who never paid him except in effusive 
thanks. He had just returned from the third 
errand one morning, and the old gentleman, 
patting him on the head, said: 

“Robbie. 1 am very much obliged to you. 
You’re a fine little fellow. Thank you, my 
boy, thank you.” 

Robbie looked up in his face wistfully, and 
apologetically replied: 

“Mr. Jones, you don’t know how I wish 
I could thank you for something.” 


door 











“I think that his mamma’s a witch,” 
“Oh, my! who told you that?” 


“No one, but you would think so, if 
You saw her big black cat!” 
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